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Preface and Dedication 


Much of the information in this story about the 11‘ Regiment of Foot has been taken from an 
account written in 1845 by Richard Cannon under the title “Historical Record of the Eleventh or The 
North Devonshire Regiment of Foot.” 


Further material was obtained from Bygone Days of Cathcart by Laurie Platts, second edition 2009 
and A Family Heritage - They Came to an Unknown Future by Lynn Ginns and Joy Macumber, first 
edition 2014. 


You may have noted that copyright has been claimed on this work but in fact I am happy for any 
part of the work to be copied or used for any lawful purpose, with appropriate accreditation. 
Ownership of images is more of a problem. As the internet has now become the world’s major source 
for information in the public domain it seems inconsistent to me for many people to then try to 
regulate the use of their information on the internet under the inconsistent copyright laws of 
hundreds of different countries. This is a non-profit work (at least for me) and is intended to assist 
others in researching their connected family histories. Many of the images are mine or have been 
supplied to me with permission to use in this story. I have used other images from the internet that 
can be readily downloaded on multiple platforms. 


In this story, I have mostly referred to the old units of measurement and currency. Pre-decimal 
currency mostly comprised pounds, shillings and pence (pennies). Examples of currency symbols 
and conversions to help more decimal minded readers are: £1/12/4 (one pound, twelve shillings 
and four pence) converts to $3.23, 46/8 (forty six shillings and cight pence) converts to $4.67 and 
5/- (five shillings) converts to 50 cents. 


I am particularly grateful to Mel Hulbert, a descendant of Eleanor O'Connor and the McMahon 
family, who has worked tirelessly on the O’Connor family history. Mel has also been a great help 
with reading the drafts, sharing certificates and other valuable information and making other 
contributions, particularly regarding the McMahon connection. Brian O'Connor, a descendant of 
William O'Connor, Elaine Hird, a descendant of Margaret O'Connor and the Rutherford family 
branch descended from James O’Connor, have made many of their family photos available. 


This story is dedicated to my father Noel O’Connor (1916-2005), a descendant of Thomas O’Connor. 


Chapter 1 
From the Lakelands of Ireland 


The history of this branch of the O'Connor family has so far been traced back eight generations to a 
small rural village in the County of Cavan in what is now the Republic of Ireland. The village, with 
the name of Ballyhaise, is a mere eight kilometres south of the border with Northern Ireland. 


Ballyhaise lies on the edge of the lakelands of County Cavan, near the source of many of Ireland’s 
major rivers, including the Shannon and the Boyne. The village lies just south of the Annalee River. 
Ballyhaise evidently means entrance to the ford of the rapid water. It is seven kilometres by road 
north east from the County’s capital, Cavan Town. 


Location of Ballyhaise 


Ballyhaise is in the Parish of Castletara (which has also been known as Castleterra), but county 
parishes in Ireland have traditionally varied between civil and religious boundaries, so the parish is 
also known by other names, including Annagh. 


The village lies in an area of renowned beauty, with majestic hills, deep forests, grassy pastures, 
sparkling rivers and lakes, all bristling with history, much of it bloody as it was fought over for long 
periods. 


The history includes an ancient lineage which is seen in the many remnants of Celtic dwellings and 
Norman fortifications and abbeys. 


The name Cavan is derived from Gaelic and means hollow and was probably a geographical 
description of the village that would become Cavan Town.1 


The earliest settlers in the area were Stone Age nomads who migrated from Europe as the last ice 
front retreated north. A succession of primitive tribes conquered and settled the land until the 
arrival of the Celts who brought iron weapons and implements to better defend themselves and 
prosper. 


‘The influence of religious groups, such as the Druids, on the Celtic tribes reached a peak in the 5th 
Century but declined after the arrival of Christianity. Fighting between tribes broke out sporadically 
but by the 10th Century the area was fully under the control of the warlike O’Reilly clan. 


In the 12th Century the Anglo-Normans tried to establish holdings in Cavan but the poorly drained 
heavy clay soils and the abundance of lakes, as well as the landscape generally, foiled their plans of 
conquest and Cavan continued to be controlled by the O'Reilly clan until the 16th Century. 


Scenery near Ballyhaise 


1 “The Civic History of The Town of Cavan” - T. S. Smith (Browne and Nolan, 1938) 


Cavan had been a province of Connacht but in 1584 it was transferred to the province of Ulster 
where it has remained. The O’Reilly’s of Cavan sided with the Lords of Ulster in their defence against 
the English but by the end of the reign of Elizabeth I, the Ulster Lords had been defeated. 


From 1610, as part of the Plantation of Ulster under King James I, Cavan was divided up among 
English and Scottish settlers and several new towns were established. Some of the old towns, such 
as Cavan Town, continued to grow to become important trade centres. Sporadic rebellion against 
the new order became common but failed to slow down the increasing foreign settlement. 


Ballyhaise Church 


The foundation of the town to be called Ballyhaise was laid out by an Englishman named John 
Taylor who in the early 1600s received a grant of two thousand acres of choice land.? He immediately 
encouraged settlement of the granted estate by English and Scottish tenant settlers. Taylor built a 
large stone house which commanded the ford over the river. 


Within a short time Taylor and the 18 or so settlers had made the estate prosperous. However, 
during further rebellions by the O'Reilly clan against the foreign settlements, Taylor and most of the 
settlers were forced to flee and leave behind all of their possessions. 


In 1642 the O'Reilly forces were routed with great slaughter and during their retreat they laid waste 
to the countryside. They killed many settlers who had not previously escaped, including four settlers 
from Ballyhaise who were taken and drowned in nearby rivers. 


Fighting became even more severe during the time of the English Civil War with both sides laying 
waste to much of the countryside. An army of 10,000 Scots brought over to fight the Irish failed to 
end the war in 1644. 


2 “History of Ballyhaise” - Anglo-Celt, Published in Cavan, April 5, 1850 


a 


After the death of Cromwell and the restoration of the English monarchy under Charles II in 1660, 
the English finally gained control of most of Cavan. The Taylor family and many of the former tenant 
settlers returned to Ballyhaise to retake their holdings. 


The Ballyhaise estate remained in the Taylor family for three generations until by marriage it passed 
into the possession of the Newburgh family. 


The present village of Ballyhaise was laid out 
in the early 1700s by a descendent of the 
Newburgh family who had the unusual name 
of Broghill Newburgh. It was fortunate that 
Charles II’s son, James Il, failed in his 
attempt to reclaim Ireland for the Irish as a 
step to reclaiming his own throne, because 
Broghill Newburgh was on James’ list of 
attainted Protestant Gentlemen who were 
marked for execution if James succeeded. 


Gelse ah cruins ned BalL ase Newburgh had the wealth and dedication to 


establish a model village, which was unique 
to the highlands and lake district of Cavan. He also built the first stone bridge over the Annalee 
River and a stately home, Ballyhaise House, on the site of Taylor’s house. 


Once the village was established it attracted tourists from far and near to view the picturesque 
scenery and quaint town buildings. 


The rather peculiar shape of the houses in the town as well as the handsome two storey market- 
house, the richly-wooded surrounds, the castle, groves, grottoes and gardens, were all objects of 
attraction. 


The novelty in those days of a 
fountain continually playing in the 
lawn gave the place a peculiar 
interest. 


During the 1700s, Cavan developed 
a thriving flax and linen industry, 
but this became extinct by the early 
1800s. 


In 1832 Ballyhaise had 142 
dwellings which housed 761 
people.? It was both a market and 
post town serving a very rural 
community mainly producing flour, 
cats and potatoes as well as 
breeding horses, cattle and pigs. 


Ballyhaise House 


3 Topographical Dictionary of Ireland - Samuel Lewis, 1837 


Annalee River 


Some areas of Cavan were greatly affected by the potato blight in the late 1840s that became known 
as the Great Famine. Many people starved or died of disease such as typhus and cholera and a 


great many survivors immigrated to England or new world destinations such as the United States, 


Canada and Australia. 


Ireland was partitioned in the early 1920s and most of the province of Ulster became part of Northern 
Ireland. However, three counties in Ulster, including Cavan, were not included and became part of 


the republican South. 


Extracts from British military 
records show that a family 
ancestor, one John O'Connor, 
was born in Ballyhaise in 
1783.4 


Details of John’s parents and 
wider family have yet to be 
unearthed as part of this family 
history. This is not surprising, 
as many Irish genealogy records 
were destroyed by fire, either 
accidental or deliberate. 


Ballyhaise Scenery 


4 UK National Archives — Royal Hospital Chelsea Soldier Service Documents WO97/329/115 
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However, as time goes by, more parish 
records, Census remnants and other 
source documents have become 
increasingly available and the missing Sy 
details may well come to light. ; a iz 


By the age of 26, John O’Connor was 
working as a rural labourer. Work was Lica 
hard to find and he most likely spent a lot : ae 
of time away from Ballyhaise and on the 
road looking for whatever transient work 
he could find as various crops were 
seasonally planted and harvested in the 
surrounding districts. By 1809, he had 
found his way to the town of Kilkenny in 
the County of Kilkenny in the south of 
Ireland. 


At the time, Britain was at war with 
France and its allies in what became 
known as the Napoleonic Wars. Napoleon 
Bonaparte had plans to conquer or take 
over much of Europe. Like many 
countries, Britain was in fear of invasion 
by the French but was one of only a few 
nations to offer continuing resistance to 
Napoleon. After Napoleon declared war on 
Portugal in 1807, the British decided they 
needed to rapidly increase the size of its 
army to have any hope of dealing with 
Napoleon. 


Recruitment Drive in the Villages 


Most regiments had only a single battalion of up to 1,000 soldiers but a second battalion could be 
raised in times of war or unrest. 


By 1808, recruitment officers and sergeants had arrived in Ireland looking for new soldiers to swell 
the ranks of various British army regiments. Traditionally, recruitment had been focused on 
Scotland. The people there were as poor as the Irish and many were keen to enlist in the army, not 
for the miserable pay, but for the chance to obtain booty from successful campaigns. However, 
enlistments from Scotland had slowed considerably and the Irish were now seen as suitable 
replacements, if somewhat less tractable or reliable. 


One of the regiments looking to recruit in Ireland was the 11" Regiment of Foot which at that time 
was also known as the North Devonshire Regiment and later the Devonshire Regiment, being for a 
long time headquartered in Exeter and Barnstaple, North Devon in the south west of England. 
During the early years of the war with France, the regiment had been sent on various garrison duties 
to protect British sea routes. 
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During 1808, most of the 11th Regiment was on garrison duty at Madeira, a small group of 
Portuguese islands stranded in the Atlantic Ocean to the west of the Mediterranean Sea. 


The Government had given permission in July 1808 for the 11% Regiment to raise a 2% Battalion, 
mostly from Irish volunteers. Once formed, the new 24 Battalion left Dublin in October 1808 for 
Liverpool in England. Further recruitment was still available, however, to fill the gaps caused by ill 
health and desertion (and later by casualties). One of the recruitment places for the 11" happened 
to be the army barracks at Kilkenny.5 


Perhaps John O'Connor was filled with a desire to help stop the rapacious French army or, more 
likely, he had enough of surviving precariously as an itinerant rural labourer. Whatever the reason, 
he enlisted in the 11 Regiment at Kilkenny Barracks on 4 May 1809 and was assigned to the 2° 
Battalion. 


Military Barracks, Kilkenny 


John O'Connor was described in his Attestation (Enlistment) Papers as being five feet seven inches 
tall with sandy hair, sandy complexion and grey eyes. John was probably illiterate as he did not 
sign his enlistment papers. Instead he made his mark with an x, Literacy was mostly absent 
amongst the Irish peasantry and barely active amongst Irish soldiers, even after decades of service. 
John enlisted as a private in the regiment, a rank he managed to maintain for over twenty years 
until his discharge. 


Infantry regiments in the British army were long known as Regiments of Foot. Travel was almost 
always by marching in formation and the 11% Regiment would have marched extensively across 
England and Ireland, as well as on overseas service. Travel by ship or land transport was only used 


5 The Keep Museum - The 11th Regiment of Foot in the Napoleonic War - the 2nd Battalion - David Pepper 
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as a last resort mainly because of the cost. The long marching took a toll on the health of the 
soldiers. Those who survived their service were often discharged due to chronic injury and disease 
to the lower limbs and back. 


The two battalions of the 11 Regiment would spend the next eight years pursuing mostly separate 
duties, far from each other. This was not uncommon as different battalions in the same regiment 
rarely served together. 


Only a month after John’s enlistment, the 1% Battalion was sent from Madeira to Portugal to join 
the British army under Lieutenant General Sir Arthur Wellesley, as he was then known. He would 
eventually become the Duke of Wellington. 


John O’Connor soon caught up with the rest of the 24 Battalion which had made its way to the 
army barracks at the village of Brabourne Lees near Ashford in Kent in the south east of England. 
The battalion was then dispersed to other quarters in Kent, mainly at Chatham and Maldon, to 
await further orders. 


Madeira 


a2. 


Chapter 2 


The 11th Regiment of Foot 


As two members of this O’Connor family spent between them 


over 47 years in service 


O'Connor story. 


The regiment was first 


no action at this time. 


with the 11 Regiment of Foot, it 


makes sense to have an appreciation of the origins and earlier 
development of the regiment before continuing with the 


created in 1685 as a corps of 


musketeers and pikemen.® This militia was raised to fight 


against the Duke of Monmouth in his rebellion against the 
Catholic King of England, James Il. However, the militia saw 


Although Monmouth’s rebellion failed, James II was later 


forced off the throne and fled to France. He was succeeded by 


11" Regiment Motto - the protestant William of 
“Ever Faithful” James’ daughter. 


As mentioned earlier in this story, James later landed in 
Ireland to raise a force to help him retake his throne. The new 
regiment was part of the army sent to Ireland by William to 
help defeat James. The regiment’s first battle was at the River 
Boyne in 16907. 


Twelve years later the regiment fought on two continents 
during what became known as the War of the Spanish 
Succession, engaging in long marches and sieges of fortified 
towns in The Netherlands, Germany, France, Spain, Portugal 
and North America. 


In 1713, the regiment was defending the Rock of Gibraltar and 
later fought in battles on the islands of Minorca and Sicily. In 
1714, the regiment took part in suppressing the Jacobite 
rebellion at Dunblane in Scotland. In 1719, they defeated a 
company of Spanish troops that had landed in Scotland to join 
forces with local Scottish clans. 


The regiment returned to Gibraltar in 1726 to defend the 
fortress against a siege by the Spanish. 


Orange and his wife Mary, who was 


Early Uniform of the 
11" Regiment 


© The Keep Museum, Dorchester, Dorset - http: / /www.keepmilitarymuseum.org — “Early Days’ 
7 Wikipedia — “Devonshire Regiment”, Nov 2011 
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By now the regiment had gained a reputation for hard fighting and vigorous counter-attacking. It 
inflicted many a defeat on enemy forces and rarely suffered failure. 


In 1743, the regiment was part of King George Il’s army which fought battles against the French in 
Germany as part of what became known as the War of the Austrian Succession. 


When the son of James Il, attractively known as Bonnie Prince Charles, led a force of Scots into 
England to win back the throne, the 11 Regiment was sent to Carlisle in northern England to help 
repulse Charles and 
force him back to 
Scotland where his army 
was finally defeated at 
Culloden, the last battle 
fought in the United 
Kingdom. 


After further fighting in 
The Netherlands, the 
regiment fought in 
battles and skirmishes 
in India during the 
1750s. 


More garrison duty 
followed at Gibraltar 
until war broke out 
against the French in the Gibraltar 

1760s, later called The 

Seven Years War. In 1783, the year John O'Connor was born, the regiment returned to Gibraltar 
for more garrison duty, after similar duty at Minorca. 


During the early years of the French Revolution in the 1790s, the regiment served as detachments 
in the Mediterranean with the Royal Navy. 


It acted as navy marines in the naval Battle of Cape St Vincent in 1797, won by the British admiral 
Horatio Nelson. It was part of the force that besieged Malta in 1798 and then captured the island 
in 1800. 


The regiment also took part in an abortive raid on the port of Ostend (now in Belgium) in 1798. 


From 1800 to 1806, it was stationed in the West Indies, returning to Britain to fight in the new 
European war against the self-appointed Emperor of France, Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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Chapter 3 


John O’Connor’s Regimental 
History 


At the time of John O’Connor’s enlistment in May 1809, France was fighting Austria and the 
Austrians were not faring particularly well. To help the Austrians and hinder the French, the British 
put together a formidable force to invade semi-neutral Holland with a view to destroy the French 
and Dutch shipping and dockyards on the Scheldt River at Antwerp. 


In July 1809, only two months after his enlistment, John was with the 2"¢ Battalion of the 11% 
Regiment at Harwich, a port in Essex on the east coast of England. The battalion sailed across the 
North Sea to the mouth of the Scheldt River and landed on the island of Walcheren from where they 
laid siege to the town of Flushing. 


After the town’s surrender the following month, the battalion made preparations for the attack on 
Antwerp. However, the defenders had been given enough time to organise a solid defence to 
withstand the British soldiers who had by now largely succumbed to an outbreak of disease peculiar 
to the island of Walcheren at that time of year. A great many of the soldiers died from fever and the 
weakened battalion was forced into an ignominious return to Harwich in September. This was not 
a propitious start to John’s army career. 


British Army at Flushing 
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From Harwich, the 24 Battalion marched to the army barracks at Weeley in Essex before relocating 
to barracks at Chelmsford, 10 miles away, where they were able to slowly recover their strength. 


While the 1* Battalion followed Arthur Wellesley as he pirouetted around parts of Portugal and 
Spain, mainly trying to avoid a major conflict while being heavily outnumbered, the 2"¢ Battalion 
remained in Chelmsford. 


In March 1810, a detachment of eight officers and 295 men from the 2™ Battalion arrived in Portugal 
from Chelmsford to join the 1s‘ Battalion as replacements. John O’Connor was not one of the 
soldiers in this detachment. 


Instead, John and the remainder of the 2™ Battalion left Chelmsford and marched to London to 
help keep the peace in the event of rioting following the arrest and imprisonment in the Tower of 
London of a popular Member of Parliament. 


After the commotion had died down, the battalion marched to Kingston, a town upstream on the 
River Thames near Hampton Court and where it waited for all of its baggage to arrive from London 
and Chelmsford. The men then marched south to the coast at Portsmouth where they embarked 
for Guernsey in the Channel Islands off the coast of France. 


The battalion spent the glorious summer and autumn months of 1810 on the island of Alderney, 
relieving the 63" Regiment which had taken over Guernsey. Having spent a weck on Alderncy 
myself, 1 can think of no better place to enjoy an idyllic summer although waiting for an imminent 
French invasion may have been a little unsettling. 


Alderney 
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The battalion returned to Guernsey for the winter months, again relieving the 63" Regiment. The 
1* Battalion meanwhile continued with active service, engaging in skirmishes with the French army 
in Portugal, sustaining casualties along the way. If at the time the 2"4 Battalion thought they had 
the easier role, they were soon to find they were very wrong. 


Orders came through in January 1811 for the 2"¢ Battalion to make its way to Spain. The battalion 
was taken by transport ships from Guernsey to Spithead, a largely protected waterway near 
Portsmouth in southern England, much used by the Royal Navy. From Portsmouth, the two 
transport ships were joined by a navy frigate, HMS Franchise, to escort the ships to Spain and then 
to the garrison at Gibraltar. After being forced by strong winds to seek shelter on shore, the convoy 
set sail again on 20 February. 


By great misfortune in the early hours of the following morning, when the winds were still strong, 
one of the transports crossed paths with the frigate. The transport was severely damaged and 
quickly sank. The 2" Battalion was divided into a number of companies (at least four but more 
likely six to eight), including a headquarters company. Soldiers from three of the companies and 
various wives and children were on board the lost transport. 


Mediterranean Sea 


Rock of Gibraltar Morocco 


Strait of 
Gibraltar 


Bay of 
Tangier 


10 miles 


Atlantic Ocean 


Strait of Gibraltar 


A total of 214 officers, men, women and children drowned. Only 23 soldiers from the lost ship were 
saved plus some of the crew. Clearly, John O’Connor was not among the dead but his continued 
survival was a matter of pure chance. It is very likely John O'Connor was by now a married man 
and his wife Margaret was travelling with him. More information on Margaret is revealed in later 
chapters. 


The damaged frigate and the second transport were driven westward by the wind until they found 
shelter in Falmouth in Cornwall where the frigate underwent repairs. The two ships eventually put 
to sea again in the second week of March on route to the port of Cadiz on the south coast of Spain. 


iL? 


From there the battalion was ordered to proceed to Gibraltar where the soldiers took up garrison 
duty. 


In May, a company of the 2"! Battalion (called the Light Company) was sent to Tarifa, the most 
southerly location in Spain, to help bolster the garrison of Spanish and British soldiers against a 
siege by French troops. A light company was usually comprised of the smallest and fastest men 
who were best at hit and run skirmishing. Another company, known as the grenadier company, was 
usually comprised of the tallest men whose height gave them greater sight with musket and rifle 
fire. The two companies were usually referred to as flank companies. 


The French failed to take Tarifa despite heavy bombardments against minimal defensive structures. 
By January 1812 the French had given up the siege and left, having suffered significant casualties 
for their efforts. After spending 12 months in Tarifa, the company returned to Gibraltar to re-join 
its battalion. 


The 1* Battalion remained part of Wellesley’s army during this time but its role was mainly limited 
to serving as a reserve force. Occasionally it engaged in some skirmishing on the edges of the French 
army. Skirmishing was a popular pastime for both armies and kept the reserve soldiers active and 
less bored. 


In February 1812, the British besieged the major Spanish town of Badajoz, then under French 
control. The 1* Battalion had a more active role, covering the surrounding countryside in 
anticipation of the French relief forces. However, the town was taken before the French relief arrived, 
causing the main French army to fall back. The battalion then returned to Portugal to await further 
orders. 


Battle of Badajoz 


A few months later in April, a detachment from the 2°¢ Battalion was sent across the Mediterrancan 
Sea from Gibraltar to occupy the seaport of Ceuta on the coast of Morocco, almost opposite Gibraltar. 
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‘The remainder of the 2*4 Battalion stayed in Gibraltar on garrison duties. John O’Connor may well 
have been one of the men sent to Tarifa or Ceuta. 


The 1* Battalion became heavily involved in the next major action in Spain, this time in the various 
battles around Salamanca. The French were again heavily defeated but the cost in British casualties 
was high. So rapidly did the soldiers fall to rifle fire and canon shot, it appeared that no one would 
be left as they steadily advanced. A round shot aimed at the colour flags of the 1* Battalion took 
the heads off two colour sergeants, and a black soldier who beat the cymbals in the band, without 
a sound being heard as the shot passed. 


Of the 3,027 British soldiers killed or wounded in the battle, 341 were from the 1* Battalion of the 


11" Regiment, leaving only four officers and 67 fighting men fit enough to continue, some of whom 
were slightly wounded. The French losses were stated to be 12,435. 


A Line of the 1% Battalion of the 11'" Regiment at the Battle of Salamanca 


Major General Hulse, in charge of three regiments including the 11‘, was quoted as saying to Major 
Newman of the 11: 


“It is impossible for me to find words to express my admiration of the gallant 
conduct of your regiment this day, but let every individual of the corps 
conceive everything that is gallant and brave and apply it to themselves.” 


This battle was later described as “ 


success.” 


.. probably the Duke of Wellington’s most impressive military 


It was after this battle that the 11" earned the nickname The Bloody Eleventh. The regiment was 
awarded battle honours by Royal order to add Salamanca to its colours. 


Wellesley then led his army to Madrid, taking the town of Valladolid on the way. The 1* Battalion, 
however, was sent to the Douro River at Ceullar. The French army soon reformed and retook 
Valladolid but they were repulsed a second time by the army returning from Madrid. 


The remnants of the 1* Battalion, and its replacements who continuously arrived from England, 
took part in the next major action, the siege of the castle at Burgos. After repeated attempts to take 
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the castle, the siege was called off and the British army retreated to Salamanca and Ciudad Rodrigo 
to wait out the winter. 


While the 1* Battalion was being shot to pieces in Spain, the 2"4 Battalion continued to carry out 
much safer garrison duty at Gibraltar. However, in March 1813 the whole battalion, except for the 
flank companies, was sent to Ceuta in Morocco where they would stay for the next 15 months until 
relieved by the Spanish. 


John O'Connor may have remained in Gibraltar as his wife Margaret gave birth to a son who was 
born on 3 March 1813 (that story is saved for later). Unfortunately for those remaining in Gibraltar, 
an outbreak of fever left 18 soldiers dead and many more debilitated. 


The 1* Battalion saw further fighting near Vittoria, Sauroren and San Sebastian in northern Spain 
and on the River Nivelle in southern France as the British army pressed the French army into retreat. 
The battalion won further battle honours and the names Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive and Orthes were 
added to the regiment’s colours as reward for their heroic actions, particularly during a difficult 
winter season fighting the French in their own country. 


The last major battle against the French in this 
theatre of war took place on 10 April 1814. The 
French army occupied the heavily fortified 
French town of Toulouse. Wellesley was keen to 
end the war and rushed his army against the 
extremely strong French defences. The battle 
was hard fought and could have ended the war 
in favour of either Britain or France. The British 
emerged victorious but suffered 5,617 
casualties, more than double suffered by the 
French. The dreadful loss was made worse 
when news arrived that Napoleon had formally 
surrendered four days earlier. The last fighting 
in the war took place at Bayonne four days later 
(the French commander not believing Napoleon 
had surrendered) but the 1* Battalion was not 
involved. 


Sir Arthur Wellesley 


Further battle honours of Toulouse and 

Peninsular were added to the regiment’s colours. The 1% Battalion stayed billeted in the French 
countryside for the next month until it was marched to Bordeaux in southern France. From the 
coast, it sailed for Cork in Ireland on 21 June 1814 and later marched to the barracks at Athlone. 
The 2.4 Battalion, now fully reunited with all of its companies, remained on garrison duty at 
Gibraltar. 


When news arrived that Napoleon had escaped exile and returned to France in early 1815 to once 
again lead a French army, the British army was quickly mobilised to join the other allies to oppose 
him. The 1* Battalion eventually received orders in June to leave Athlone and march to Dublin for 
embarkation. 


However, four days after arriving in Dublin news came through that Napoleon had been defeated by 
Wellesley (now the Duke of Wellington) at Waterloo in Belgium. 
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With the war now finally over, there was no further need for two battalions in the 11" Regiment and 
the decision was made to combine them. After spending summer in Dublin, the 1% Battalion 
received orders to march to Cashel to quarter for winter. In February 1816, the battalion marched 
to Cork and then sailed to Gibraltar, arriving on 15 March. 


‘The following day, the 2"¢ Battalion was officially decommissioned and the soldiers incorporated into 
the 1*' Battalion which now consisted of 35 officers, 70 sergeants, 38 drummers and 1,047 privates. 
The regiment stayed at Gibraltar until December 1820 when it left for England, arriving at Plymouth 
in February 1821. By now the number of privates in the regiment had been reduced to 800. 


The regiment was then stationed at barracks in Plymouth with detachments sent to Pendennis 
Castle near Falmouth and Milford Haven in Pembrokeshire, Wales. 


In August 1821, the regiment was reduced 
to 576 privates, equally divided into cight 
companies. The following month the 
regiment reunited again at Plymouth and 
sailed to Cork where it was stationed for the 
rest of the year. 


The regiment left Cork in February 1822 
and marched to the town of Naas, about 20 
miles south west of Dublin. It stayed in that 
area until it was marched to Dublin in 
November. The regiment left Dublin for 
Belfast in October 1823, In the following 
spring of 1824, the regiment returned once 
again to Cork where it stayed for the next 
12 months. 


You may wonder why regiments never 
stayed long in one place. Most regiments 
had a home base, from where they recruited 
most of their soldiers (the 11‘ was based in 
Devon). However, they were regularly 
rotated to avoid complacency, unwanted 
fraternisation with the locals (including 
marriage) and to deal with actual or 
Napoleon Bonaparte potential periods of unrest that had a habit 
of breaking out as conditions for ordinary 
people were quite poor. Army regiments were generally unpopular with the local community as their 
conduct was often overbearing, arrogant and violent. Regular rotation solved a lot of problems. 


Over the next few years, the 11" Regiment was sent to barracks in Tralee, Waterford and Fermoy. 
It was at Fermoy in late 1826 that the regiment was newly divided into six service companies and 
four depot companies. Service companies were made up of frontline soldiers. Depot companies 
were for recruitment, training, rehabilitation and support. 


The six service companies of the 11 were made part of a British force sent to Portugal in January 
1827 to help keep the peace in that country as it adjusted to life after the Peninsular War. When 
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the British presence was no longer needed, the regiment was ordered to the Ionian Islands, off the 
west coast of Greece, where they remained on duty until January 1838. 


In the meantime, the four depot companies of the 11 stayed in Ireland until the second half of 1830 
when they were sent to Portsmouth. The following year, those companies were based in various 
stations in Wales. 


John O’Connor had for a long time suffered from acute asthma. He was assigned to one of the depot 
companies when they were established in 1826. He stayed with the depot companies in 1827 either 
in Cork or on detachment elsewhere in Ireland when the service companies left for Portugal. When 
the depot companies relocated to Plymouth in 1831, John was given the role of a duty orderly at the 
Gosport Military Hospital. He was based at the Forton Barracks nearby. 


When completed in 1753, after 16 years of construction, the hospital at Gosport was the largest 
brick building in Europe. It became Britain’s major military hospital. Most of the wounded who 
survived Trafalgar, Corunna, Waterloo and the other battles of the Napoleonic War were brought 
here for treatment but those who died were buried in the hospital grounds. A hundred years later, 
it was said that one paddock held the bodies of tens of thousands of servicemen, making the paddock 
the densest area of burial in Britain of those who died in service of their country. 


Entrance to Cork Barracks 


As John’s health deteriorated, he was put before a medical board for assessment to see whether he 
was eligible for a medical discharge on a pension. Reports from Gosport Hospital in June 1831 and 
from Chatham Hospital in Kent in July 1831 were considered. He was noted as having “asthma 
with habitual difficulty of breathing and general debility’. After John received treatment for a month 


8 UK National Archives — Royal Hospital Chelsea Soldier Service Documents WO97/329/115 
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at the General Hospital at Chatham, the Principal Medical Officer was “of the opinion that John 
O'Connor is unfit for Service”. 


His conduct was noted as “that of a good soldier” and John confirmed he had received all pay and 
clothing owed to him. His papers were certified by the regiment’s acting commander, Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry Keane Bloomfield, who you will hear more of in later chapters. 


John’s discharge from the army was approved on 31 August 1831 at Luton Barracks, Chatham. He 
had served a total period of 22 years and 27 days. His discharge papers noted his intention to 
return to his place of birth, Ballyhaise in Ireland. 


Forton Barracks at Gosport 
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Chapter 4 
John O’Connot’s 
Post Regimental Life 


John O’Connor was only 48 years old at the time of his discharge and he needed to find other work 
to provide a means of income. He was given a life disability pension from the Royal Hospital Chelsea, 
who administered disability pensions on behalf of the armed forces. John received a pension of one 
shilling and a halfpenny a day from 10 August 1831. He may also have received an annual gratuity 
of up to three pounds a year for his record of good conduct and long service. 


Little is known about John’s life after his army discharge. He may have returned to Ballyhaise, even 
if only for a short time. He had little prospect of earning a living anywhere in Ireland. People were 


mostly leaving Ireland in large numbers to escape poverty and creeping starvation. The absence of 
relevant Irish records does not help. 


At some time, probably soon after his discharge, John made his way to London. The pension records 
held by the Chelsea Hospital reveal his residence around 1840 as East London. This is supported 
by the 1841 England Census, taken 10 years after his discharge. The Census shows that a John 
O'Connor, also born in Ireland in 1783, was a labourer residing at Collingwood Street, Collingwood 
Terrace, St Matthew Bethnal Green, Tower Hamlets in East London. His was living with his wife 


SS 


Life in the Shims of East London 
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Margaret who, at a claimed age of 48 years, was 10 years younger than her husband. They had 
living with them a daughter, Elizabeth, who was 19 and a son, Philip (with that spelling), who was 
14.8 


As mentioned before, John had a son who was born at Gibraltar on 3 March 1813. The son was 
unsurprisingly named John after his father, possibly indicating he was the eldest of any sons. We 
know from his baptism record (shown later) that the son’s mother was named Margaret (Margarita 
in Spanish), the same name of the wife noted in the 1841 Census. 


The Census also reveals that the two children, Elizabeth and Philip, were born in Ireland and this 
could well coincide with their father being stationed in Ireland at the relevant times, even when the 
24 Battalion of the 11 Regiment was mostly engaged elsewhere. Detachments were often left in 
Ireland for recruitment and 
administrative purposes and the 
army would have found those 
postings more suitable for married 
men, especially if they had 
children, so they didn’t have to be 
carted around the countryside and 
accommodated on the move. 


At the time of the Census, the 
second John was about 28 years 
old and quite older than the other 
two children shown in the Census. 
It could be that John and Margaret 
had other children in those 
intervening years but they were 
not living with their parents when 
the Census was taken. 


If John O'Connor in the Census is 
the same as the former soldier 
then he and his family were living 
on a precarious edge. The Bethnal 
Green area was in the heart of 
London’s East End and was at the 
time a notoriously poor and 
deprived area. 


Collingwood Street, Bethnal Green 


A health report of 1848 described 
Collingwood Street as containing 
42 houses, with rents ranging from 2 shillings 6 pence (25 cents) to 3 shillings 6 pence (35 cents) a 
week. Some houses had no water and others shared a stand pipe which caused quarrels over 
positions in queues and over the tap being left running. “Fever of a bad character generally prevails 
here? 10 


9 Find My Past UK — 1841 England Census London Middlesex 
10 Hector Gavin MD, “Sanitary Ramblings”, John Churchill Press 1848 
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It was also noted that so many people lived in such small quarters that death was not uncommon 
due to “... respiration of the air defiled and rendered poisonous by breathing ...” caused by a lack of 
ventilation. 


John O’Connor’s pension records include a notation that he died in July 1846. He would have been 
63 years old. There are only three deaths recorded for 1846 in the Deaths Index for England in the 
name of John O'Connor. Two of them are babies and the third is for a 63 years old who died on 11 
July 1846 at his home at No 2 Pear Tree Court, Shadwell in the Tower Hamlets. His cause of death 
was phthisis which later became known as consumption or tuberculosis. The disease took hold in 
his lungs after they had been compromised by his continued bouts of asthma. He gradually wasted 
away over a two year period coughing up blood as his lung function deteriorated. Elizabeth 
O'Connor, who was present at his death, was the informant.1! 


The 1851 Census reveals the same Margaret O’Connor and her daughter Elizabeth and son Phillip 
(with that spelling) living at No 2 Pear Tree Court, Shadwell, the same address as the late John 
O'Connor. 


Margaret was recorded as the 64 years old head of the house. Her age is at odds with the previous 
Census when she was shown as being 48. People had a habit of altering their ages for official 
documents to suit their circumstances and as a result, age discepancies are not uncommon. 
However, the ages of her two children are in line with the earlier Census. 


a — 


ay 


SHADWELL NEW 


BASIN 


My selected location of Pear Tree Court (in yellow), opposite King David Lane, 
and the Lodging House at No 2 (in pink) 


11 UK General Register Office BDM — Death Certificate 1846 02/388 Stepney 
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The 1851 Census provides more detail than the one 10 years earlier. Margaret is shown as having 
been born in Cavan, Ireland which is very supportive of her being the wife of John O'Connor the 
soldier. They may have been married before his enlistment or at least before leaving Ireland for 
Gibraltar. No surviving record has yet been found for the marriage. 


‘The daughter Elizabeth is recorded as a 30 years old tailoress who was born at Gibraltar about 1821 
(and not in Ireland as recorded in the 1841 Census). John’s battalion left Gibraltar in December 
1820. As Margaret may have been in advanced pregnancy by then, she may have remained at the 
garrison until the baby was born and then caught up with John at a later posting. More likely is 
that John stayed with his family at Gibraltar until they could all travel. 


The son Phillip is recorded as a 24 years old wharf labourer who was born at Waterford in Ireland 
about 1827. This fits in with the numerous movements of the 11t Regiment whose headquarters 
was based at Cork at the time but probably still had various detachments in the south cast of Ireland 
including at Waterford. Living with Phillip is his Whitechapel born 24 years old wife who was also 
called Elizabeth, and their infant son. Elizabeth is likely to have been Elizabeth Rowland who as a 
15 years old was living with her mother Ann and siblings in Queen Ann Street, Whitechapel in 1841. 
The baby was named John, most likely after his grandfather and uncle and he was born in 1850. 


Shadwell High Street - Part of the Ratcliff Highway 


12 UK General Register Office BDM - Birth Certificate 1850 02/588 Stepney 
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Pear Tree Court was a small access lane between Nos 46 and 47 Shadwell High Street. In the court 
were two premises, one a smaller building that in 1851 was housing only four people and a larger 
buidling that was a lodging house with 23 residents from four families. The High Street was on the 
route of the so-called Ratcliff Highway which was one of the three major routes exiting London. 
Today the street is simply known as The Highway. 


Pear Tree Court was very close to St Pauls Shadwell which was known as the sea captains church 
for the numer of ships’ captains buried in the churchyard. The current church was built in 1821. 
John Wesley had been a preacher at the old church, Captain James Cook and his family were 
regular worshippers at the church and his eldest son was baptised there. Jacob Phillip, the father 
of Arthur Phillip the first Governor of NSW, also attended the old church. 


The Shadwell Basin was built only a short distance to the south. It opened as a major dock area in 


the 1830s with its own access to the Thames. Most of the workers in Shadwell were engaged in 
maritime activities. Poverty was rife and life expectancy was low. In 1844, the population of 
Shadwell was just over 10,000, mostly living in close packed, decrepit and unhealthy buildings. 
There were 10 almshouses to accommodate the destitute, many of which were funded by money 
donated by James Cook, including in his Will. 


X - Approx. position of Pear Tree Court today - St Pauls Shadwell to the Right 
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Another child, who was not with the family for either the 1841 Census or the 1851 Census, was 
Mary O'Connor who was born at Gibraltar about 1825. When the 1841 Census was taken, Mary 
was 15 or 16 years old and most likely working as a live in domestic servant at a London residence. 
This would explain her absence from the family household at the time. 


Mary married George Wheeler at St Andrews Anglican Church at Bethnal Green in October 1848. 
They were both 23 years old. George’s parents, Michael and Eleanor Wheeler, lived in the boarding 
house at No 2 Pear Tree Court with the O’Connor family. Mary’s brother Phillip was a witness to 
the marriage, as was Elizabeth Moore who also lived in the boarding house. Mary and George took 
up residence in Cheshire Street, Bethnal Green. George worked in the nearby area as a farmer. On 
Mary’s marriage certificate, her father is recorded as John O'Connor, soldier (he is not shown as 
being deceased). 


Mary and George had six children between 1850 and 1861. I have a 5 generation or older DNA 
connection (12 cM across one segment with about 62% probability) to a descendant of Mary and 
George which provides quite compelling evidence that these children are all younger siblings of my 
ancestor John O'Connor who was born at Gibraltar in 1813. 


‘ion yok TS ae 
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St Pauls Shadwell across the Basin 


At this stage, I have no further information on Mary’s other siblings, Elizabeth and Phillip. Elizabeth 
may have married but as yet her married name has not been identified. Phillip and his wife Elizabeth 
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do not readily appear in any later Census, suggesting they may have died or joined the waves of 
emigrants looking for a better life. 


Margaret O’Connor died at No 2 Pear Tree Court on 9 May 1851 when she was 64, six weeks after 
the Census was taken. Her cause of death was “disease of the heart.” Her son Phillip was the 
informant. On her death certificate, Margaret was recorded as the widow of John O’Connor, 
labourer. Margaret’s burial service was conducted by the Reverend Henry Halls who was then the 
curate at St Pauls Shadwell. 


At the time of John O’Connor’s death in 1846, his son John was in Sydney, Australia. At the time 
of Margaret’s death, word had just arrived in London of the discovery of gold in New South Wales. 
Suddenly, all over Shadwell and the East London dock area, prospective fortune seekers and 
enterprising mariners made a mad dash to the docks to be on their way to the colony on the other 
side of the world. 


Pear Tree Court and its surrounding buildings have long been replaced by new development. Little 
remains today to remind people of the area’ past. 
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Records for the Deaths of John and Margaret O'Connor 
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Chapter 5 


The Second John O’Connor 


Four days after his birth, Jol 
March 1813 at the Iglesia de 


nn and Margaret O’Connor’s son John was baptised at Gibraltar on 7 
Santa Maria la Coronada y San Bernardo, mostly known to the British 


as the Cathedral Church of St Mary the Crowned. The church, located near the dockyards in the 


western shadow of the Rock 


of Gibraltar, has been the site of a Catholic church since the 1400s. 
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Baptismal Record for John O'Connor 1813 


Latin was uscd for a long time in Britain in carly church records. Similarly, in Spain, an older form 
of Spanish was used in church records which persisted into the 1800s. This made translation of 
John’s baptismal record more difficult. 


Rev Juan Zino 


ae. 


The baptism was performed by the church’s Vicar General, Juan 
Baptist Nosardy Zino, an Italian priest from Genoa who had been 
appointed by the Pope. He was assisted by a man named Isidore who 
was a member of the Sacred Religion of the Little Clerics. The baby 
was baptised with the name Juan, meaning John, who was described 
as the legitimate son of Juan Conner and Margarita Dene (Dener or 
Deneson), from Ireland. The godparents, no doubt a fellow soldier and 
a soldier’s wife, had their names in older Spanish as Pedro Waldo and 
Isabel Carry. 


Soldiers on foreign service were permitted to have their wives and 
children in the married quarters of the barracks, if approved by the 
commanding officer. Approval was rarely given and usually no more 
than four wives per 100 soldiers. Baby John’s mother and any 
siblings are likely to have lived within the barracks at Gibraltar. 


The family could draw rations but young John could only do this until he was 14, at which time he 
was considered old enough to fend for himself. These boys could either enlist in the regiment or 
leave. 


And so it was that on 14 December 1827, after young John turned 14, he enlisted in the 11% 
Regiment of Foot, joining his father as a private. By now, John the elder had returned to Ireland 
taking his family with him. The enlistment was arranged by the elder John, who was noted as being 
present. The enlistment was said to have taken place at Haulbowline Island at Cork (according to 
young John’s Attestation Papers) but the enlistment would probably have been at neighbouring 
Spike Island, as the army had transferred to Spike Island before 1810. 


These islands are located in the port of Cork which is known as Cobh (pronounced Cove). Spike 
Island was also a prison and convict depot and used to house convicts before penal transportation. 


Haulbowline Island in the Port of Cork with Spike Island upper left 


Young John was described as being 4 foot 7% inches tall with grey eyes, sandy hair and sandy 
complexion, very much a smaller version of his father. He could both read and write, probably due 
to the education he would have received at the military school at Gibraltar. 


The surgeon who examined John for his fitness reported his finding that the recruit: 
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“... has no rupture, nor sore leg, nor mark of any old ulcer, 
with adhesion of the skin to the bone, no phthisis, pulmonalis 
or asthma, or tendency to varicose veins; that his lungs 
appear to be sound, and his breathing good, that he has the 
perfect use of his eyes and ears, and the free motion of every 
joint and limb; no distortion of his knees, or deformity of his 
body, that he has no scrophulous affection of the glands, nor 
inveterate eruptions, no scald head, no diseased enlargement 
of bones or joints, that his general appearance is healthy, jree 
from marks of punishment and seems in every respect fit for 
His Majesty’s service.” 


You cannot be too careful when you are looking to recruit for an occupation with a high mortality 
rate. 


Under army regulations, John would not be old enough to serve in the front line companies until he 
was 18 so he would have been posted to one of the regiment's depot companies, probably based in 
Ireland to be with his family. 


The depot companies of the regiment were sent to Plymouth in 1830 when young John was 17. His 
barracks would have been across Plymouth Harbour from his father’s barracks at Gosport. After 
his father was discharged in 1831, John was able to stay with the depot companies in England and 
avoid joining the service companies which had been posted to the Ionian Islands off the west coast 
of Greece. 


Corfu where the Regiment was first based in the Ionian Islands 
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The 10 years or so the service companies spent in the Ionian Islands were largely uneventiul. 
However, the islands were not the healthiest place to be, despite their natural beauty. Soldiers were 
regularly sent home to England for a ‘change of climate”, meaning their health had seriously 
deteriorated (over 40 soldiers alone were sent back in 1834). The following year a muster revealed 
the nationality of the soldiers in the islands. Considering that the regiment was based in North 
Devon, of the 417 privates, 60 were English and 18 were Scottish, but the remaining 339 were Irish. 


On 27 December 1831, young John O'Connor faced a trial by court martial. He was charged with 
quitting his guard and not returning until he was brought back drunk, What may have been the 
culmination of a riotous Christmas celebration for an uninhibited 18 years old male ended when he 
was convicted and sentenced to 20 days solitary confinement and consequent loss of pay. 


The punishment could have been worse. In time of war, the punishment would have been death 
but outside of war, the punishment was any sentence that was deemed appropriate, other than 
death. Simple really. 


Unfortunately for young John’s career, he was again tried by court martial six months later on 25 
June 1832 for being drunk and absenting himself from duty as an acting drummer. He was only 
convicted of the second charge and sentenced to 14 days solitary confinement and loss of pay. 


John’s first overseas posting came when he was 
24. He was now a soldier in one of the 
regiment’s service companies. All of the service 
companies sailed to Gibraltar on the transport 
ship Russell arriving on 6 February 1838. The 
depot companies remained in Ireland. Any 
thought that John may have had of spending 
time with old acquaintances at Gibraltar were 
immediately dashed. On arrival, the regiment 
was directed to sail to North America. 


However, before the ship could leave, a severe 
gale blew in from the Atlantic. As the gale 
intensified, the Russell started to drag its 
anchors and creep shoreward to certain 
destruction on the rocky shoreline. Fortunately A Court Martial in 1835 
the garrison was able to weather the gale and 

reach the ship to secure it by ropes. 


It was another week before the regiment was able to embark, this time on the Minden. The ship 
headed for Bermuda but another gale blew in with great violence causing damage to the ship and 
placing it in much danger of sinking in the wild sea. The ship was blown almost back to Gibraltar. 
The same gale, mostly with less violent winds, caused the loss of 52 other vessels plying the same 
waters. 


Five days after leaving Gibraltar, the ship was still stuck in the Strait of Gibraltar, separating Europe 
from Africa. In its damaged condition it was finally towed by the steamer Tagus out through the 
strait. The Tagus was a wooden paddlewheel steam boat built in Greenock, Scotland only a year 
earlier. Steam powered boats had been around for almost 100 years. Sea going steamboats were a 
more recent invention. 
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On reaching the North Atlantic Ocean, the Minden slowly made its way to the islands of Madeira 
and three weeks later arrived at Bermuda in the West Indies. There the regiment caught up with 
148 soldiers from the depot companies who had been sent on ahead from their quarters in Ireland. 


On 14 April 1838, the regiment sailed on the Cornwallis for Halifax in Nova Scotia. Halifax had 
become the main military base for the British colonies remaining in North America after the 
establishment of the United States. It had a natural and fortified harbour that made it ideal for 
linking trade between Britain, North America and the West Indies. 


From Halifax, the headquarters company and four service companies were sent to Saint John in 
nearby New Brunswick while two other companies went to Windsor and Annapolis, also in Nova 
Scotia. 


There had been tension in some 
of the astern Canadian 
colonies for many decades. 
British rule was resented by 
most of the French speaking 
citizens but those citizens were 
reliant on Britain for most of 
their trade and commerce and 
for protection from the US who 
saw those colonies as logical 
additions to their other states. 


The demand for greater self-rule 
steadily increased until violence 
broke out in November 1837. 
The rebellion was short lived 
but it prompted the British 
government to send troops to 
the area, including the 11% 
Regiment, mainly to keep the 
peace and act as a deterrent to 
any further violence. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 


John O’Connor had turned 25 when he was promoted from private to drummer on 1 October 1838. 
John would have trained to be a drummer after he enlisted at the age of 14, Drummers needed to 
know up to a 170 different drum signals and marching beats. Signals were done for morning and 
evening roll calls and the summoning of specific groups such as sergeants or cooks. 


Drum beats gave the pace of a march from a leisurely gate to a full charge. Drums were used to 
carry messages including to attack and retreat and for field manoeuvres. Drummers also carried 
spare ammunition and acted as stretcher bearers. The drummer was also tasked with carrying out 
floggings. They literally drummed men out of the regiment. A drummer was part of the regiment’s 
band. Drummers and fife players provided most of the light music for the regiment and they needed 
to know a great many tunes. For these services, a drummer was better paid and received more 
perks. 
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A month after John’s promotion, a new rebellion broke out. The regiment was given urgent orders 
to proceed to Quebec to help put down the mounting insurrection. Unfortunately, winter had arrived 
and the obvious means of travel, via the St Lawrence River, was not available as the river was closed 
by ice. Instead, the regiment needed to travel overland by sleigh, taking their winter equipment with 
them. 


The regiment started moving on 
26 December, with one 
company each day travelling 
with seven men toa sleigh. The 
temperature hovered between 
20 and 35 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit. The regiment took 
14 days to finally arrive in 
Quebec. By the time they 
arrived, the rebellion had been 
put down but there was still 
much looting and devastation 
in the surrounding countryside. 


But soon a new dispute arose 
as the US State of Maine chose 
to take advantage of the unrest 
in the Canadian provinces by 
pushing its claim for a large 
part of those provinces, After the British lost the war against the American colonies in 1783 there 
was much debate about the location of the border between the new US and the Canadian colonies. 


Part of the Rebellion of 1837 


Maine and Britain had overlapping claims and could not agree on the border. Britain claimed the 
disputed land was needed to facilitate travel through the Canadian colonies. Maine started issuing 
land grants in the disputed territory as well as recording births, deaths and marriages. Much of the 
population of this territory were French speaking and saw better opportunities under the US than 
under Britain. 


In the months heading into 1839, timber cutters from both sides competed for the same timber. 
Soon volunteers on both sides were organised into militias to drive the other out of the area. Having 
only just arrived in Quebec at the end of December 1838, the 11th Regiment was soon ordered to the 
town of Sorel, 130 miles to the south. Sorel was located at the junction of the Richelieu River and 
the St Lawrence River. 


From Sorel, four companies were sent to the settlement at Madawaska on the St John River, in the 
heart of the disturbance. Again the companies had to battle their way through heavy snow and 
freezing temperatures (so different to their places of service over the previous 10 years) using small 
two person light sleighs. Unbeknown to the regiment, the governments of the US and Britain had 
stepped back from outright warfare and by the time the regiment arrived at Madawaska, the dispute 
was under control via a truce, at least for the time being. The companies returned to Quebec on 7 


April 1839. 
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The dispute flared again when the US army began building structures at Fort Fairfield and Fort Kent 
in the disputed territory. The US brought in three companies of its 1* Artillery Regiment. The 11% 
Regiment was ordered to send two companies to Lake Temiscouata on the Madawaska River and 


A British Regiment on the March to Quebec in 1838 


another company to 
Riviere du Loup on the St 
Lawrence River. 


The two companies on the 
lake spent the next few 
months building and 
fortifying a barracks at the 
local settlement. Those 
companies endured 
another freezing winter in 
poor accommodation until 
welcome orders arrived in 
May 1840 for their return 
to England. The 
companies on the lake 
marched to Riviere du 
Loup. There they met up 


with the headquarters company of the regiment which had arrived on the troop ship Apollo. The 


ship then sailed for England on 26 May 1840. 


The dispute over the border was finally settled in 1842. The US received 58% of the territory and 


the British (Canada) 42%. 


The service companies of the regiment arrived in Plymouth, Devon on 15 June 1840 after an absence 
of over 13 years on foreign service. At Plymouth, the service companies were joined by the depot 


companies. 


Ice Building up on the St Lawrence River 
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Chapter 6 
John and Ann O'Connor 


‘The 1841 England Census shows the 11* Regiment stationed at various locations in Devon. At that 
time, John O’Connor must have been based with a company or a detachment at Barnstaple, a 
coastal market town and the main port of North Devon, because he shows up in that Census as 
living at lodgings in a street called Hardaway Head. The street still exists today although the old 
buildings are long gone, having been demolished during slum clearances in the 1940s and 1950s. 
The sites are now occupied by Her Majesty’s Revenue & Customs Office, a job centre and a hospice. 


Living with John in those lodgings was his new wife Ann, who he married on 21 April 1841 at the 
Registry Office for the Torrington Union in the town of Great Torrington, Devon, about 12 miles to 
the south of Barnstaple. Ann's maiden name 
was Diment. The Census was taken on the 
night of 6 June 1841, not long after their 
marriage. From later family documents 
involving Ann, she was most likely born in 
1824 or a few months either side. Those 
documents and other sources show the name 
Diment was also phonetically known as 
Dymont, Dymond, Dimond, and Diamond, 
which were most of the variations. 


For some reason John put his age down two 
years to 25 and Ann put her age up by about 
two years to 20. Perhaps they were concerned 
about the 10 year age difference. ‘The legal Hardaway Head, Barnstaple 

age for marriage was still 21 years, so 

permission to marry would have needed to be obtained from one of Ann's parents or from the 
authorities. Ann’s occupation on the marriage register was noted as a glover (yes, a maker of gloves). 


Both John and Ann’s fathers were described as labourers in husbandry, meaning they looked after 
crops or animals. The elder John may have worked in any of the commons and fields scattered 
around the East End and in particular between the Tower Hamlets and the Regent’s Canal. 


At the time of their marriage, just six weeks before the Census, they were both living in Great 
Torrington, suggesting that John’s company or detachment was then quartered in that vicinity. I 
am not aware of any particular unrest in North Devon at the time that would necessitate an army 
presence, although a riot did break out in Barnstaple in 1840 when 1,000 women threatened to 
destroy a merchant's house unless he sold them his stock of potatoes at a much cheaper price. The 
mayor resolved the problem by buying all of the merchant’s produce at a fairer price and then selling 
the produce to the women at cost. 
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In 1830 the town of Barnstaple was described as being “... the Pleasantest we have met with in the 
West of England.” However, for John and Ann the town would have been a less salubrious 
experience as their residence was in the oldest, poorest and least attractive part of the town, with 
narrow streets, densely packed housing and little sanitation. Hardaway Head was so narrow that 
boys would tie a rope to the doorknobs of opposite houses as a prank. 


Barnstaple, North Devon 


All we know of Ann Diment at this point in time was that she was born about 1824 and that her 
father’s name was James and that he was a type of farm labourer. The 1841 Census has a record 
for a James Diment who was born in Devon about 1800 and would have been old enough to be 
Ann’s father. This James had a wife named Rebecca and they lived at Cleave Cottage near the village 
of Beaford (where James had been born), about five miles to the south east of Great Torrington. 


This James in fact married Rebecca Griffiths (as she was) on 12 August 1826 at Landkey, a small 
village three miles south east of Barnstaple. They had a son John who was born at Landkey in 1827 
and John is shown in many family trees as the eldest child. This makes it difficult, but not 
impossible, for James and Rebecca to be the parents of Ann Diment who was born about two years 
before the marriage. 


James and Rebecca also appear in the 1851 Census. The two Censuses show that, in addition to 
their son John, they had at least five other children. 


After eliminating other possibilities because of obvious inconsistencies, this James Diment appears 
to be the most likely candidate who had the name, age and location to be the father of Ann, For 
example, there was another James whose wife was named Ann, which you would think would be a 
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good sign, but they were married in Devon in 1827 and their first child, born the following year, was 
named Ann. Naming all your children Ann would surely rule them out. 


Quite a number of other family historians have identified James as 
the one also born in the village of Beaford but three years earlier in 
1797. This James married Mary Parker on 20 April 1823 at St 
George and All Saints Church at Beaford. Ann could certainly have 
been their daughter but there is simply no record to show this. I 
have not been able to isolate any further records for this couple. 
Many of those historians, however, claim that this James later took 
his family to Dorset but they have mistaken him for another James 
Diment who had always lived in Dorset. 


Another possibility, however slim, is that Ann was the Ann 
Daymond who was baptised at Little Torrington on 25 January 
1824. This Ann was born to a single mother named Elizabeth. The 
father was not named on the record. 


In August 1841 seven of the service companies of the Regiment were 
ordered to the town of Newport in the south of Wales in anticipation 
of further disturbances breaking out in that area. Less than a year 


11% Regiment Uniforms 


before, an angry group of protesters numbering several thousand engaged in a bloody battle with 
army troops outside the Westgate Hotel in Newport. 20 protesters were killed and 50 wounded. The 
leaders were either transported to Australia or served long prison sentences. 


The protesters were known as Chartists and they were working class people who had been 
campaigning since 1838 to be given the right to vote and for changes to stop political corruption. 
The Newport Rising, as it became known, was the first of the major outbreaks of violence during the 


The Attack of the Chartists on the Westgate Hotel in Newport 
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campaign. The regiment would have spent most of 1841 and 1842 with some anxiety as that was a 
particularly unsettled year in Newport and across the country with marches, strikes and general 
disturbances almost every week. John O'Connor may well have been with the service companies. I 
don’t know where the depot companies were based at the time. 


In September 1842, the service companies were sent to the town of Weedon in Northamptonshire to 
help deal with fresh disturbances in the manufacturing districts. While the companies were at 
Weedon the British army headquarters decided it was time for the 11t Regiment to do another tour 
of foreign service, this time in the colony of Van Diemen’s Land on the other side of the world (the 
colony would not be renamed Tasmania until 1856). 


The regiment marched to Liverpool in May 1843 where it took ship to Dublin for the purpose of 
picking up Irish convicts who had been sentenced to transportation to Van Diemen’s Land 
(transportation to New South Wales had ceased in 1840). From Dublin, the regiment marched to 
Kilkenny and then spent some months in various locations picking up their complement of convicts. 
The regiment then relocated to Athlone before returning to Dublin. 


After arriving back in Liverpool, the regiment made its way to Chatham, a large area of naval 
dockyards and army barracks not far from the mouth of the River Thames. The commanding officer 
of the regiment decided he no longer wished to go Van Diemen’s Land and resigned on half pay. 
Lieutenant Colonel Henry Bloomfield stepped up as his replacement. 


Chatham Naval Dockyards 


The first contingent from the regiment to leave for Van Diemen’s Land was likely to be the 50 soldiers, 
six women and eight children who sailed on the convict transport Theresa, arriving at Hobart Town 
on 3 July 1845.13 A further 47 soldiers, five women and six children arrived on 30 August on the 


13 The Sydney Morning Herald 21 July 1845, page 2 
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ship Ratcliffe with 215 male convicts on board having come direct from Ireland.* Further small 
numbers of troops from the regiment and some accompanying family continued arriving at Hobart 
Town over the next few weeks. 


Eventually, the headquarters company as well as the light companies, grenadiers and part of the 7" 
depot company were ordered to leave the barracks at Chatham on 18 July 1845 and march to the 
docks at Gravesend on the River Thames, about nine miles away. This contingent comprised most 
of the senior officers of the regiment plus 19 sergeants, 13 corporals, eight drummers and 278 
privates. They were accompanied by 38 women and 42 children. | like to think John and Ann were 
part of this contingent. 


At the Customs House quay at Gravesend, they all boarded the freight ship Castle Eden and sailed 
for Van Diemen’s Land.!5 Another ship, the Lloyds, bound for Van Diemen’s Land, left at the same 


time carrying female convicts.'6 


Gravesend, Kent 


Those troops remaining at Chatham included 10 officers, 19 sergeants, six drummers and 323 
privates. Of these, a contingent comprising 10 sergeants and 240 soldiers (including drummers) 
sailed for Van Diemen’s Land on 5 August on board the Ramilies..7 Pockets of remaining troops 
followed somewhat haphazardly over the next few months, The soldiers on the Ramilies were 


14 The Sydney Morning Herald 16 September 1845, page 2 

15 Hawkesbury Courier and Agricultural and General Advertiser 27 November 1845, page 3 
16 The Australian and The Sydney Morning Herald 1 November 1845, page 2 

17 The Sydney Morning Herald 18 November 1845, page 3 
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destined to go on to New Zealand to help quell the serious fighting that had now broken out with 
the Maoris. 


After their tour of duty in Van Diemen’s Land, the regiment would have expected to be sent next to 
India, as was then the custom. Regiments looked forward to service in India as a reward because it 
was generally known that easy wealth could be extracted from the dependant population, either 
through business transactions or by other means. Many soldiers never wanted to leave India. 


It is likely that John and Ann started having children not long after they were married. Given that 
Ann produced 14 babies (according to her death certificate), there is no reason to believe she suffered 
from any lack of fertility in her early married years. The names of 12 of her children are known but 
the identity of the other two is still a mystery. John O’Connor’s death certificate indicates the 
missing children were a boy and a girl. It is less likely, however, the missing two were born in 
Australia as births were generally well recorded and the records well kept. It is more likely they 
were born in England (or Ireland) but the baptismal records have yet to surface. 


The first and only record so far found for the birth of a child while still in England is the one for 
Mary Ann O'Connor who was baptised on 21 February 1845 at St Michael’s and All Saints Church, 
Great Torrington. The service was performed by George Morgan who had been the curate of the 
church for the previous 30 years. 


‘The baptism record shows the place of abode, at least for Ann, was Torrington. There is a possibility 
John had been continuously stationed in the area at part of a detachment from one of the depot 
companies. The regiment was after all the North Devonshire Regiment. 


St Michael’s and All Saints Church, Great Torrington 
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John and Ann left Torrington soon after the baby’s baptism to join up with the rest of the regiment 
in Chatham for the voyage to Australia. Sadly, two month old Mary Ann died soon after arriving at 
Chatham. She was buried on 19 April 1845 at St Mary the Virgin Church in the heart of old 
Chatham. Charles Dickens was a regular visitor to the church in his childhood and is credited with 
taking over a dozen names for his novels from the names on gravestones in the churchyard. This 
practice continued in later life. His character Ebenezer Scrooge is said to have been taken from a 
gravestone in a Scottish cemetery with the name Ebenezer Lennox Scroggie. It’s all in the 


pronunciation. 


St Mary the Virgin Church, Chatham 
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Chapter 7 
Colonial Australia 


The Castle Eden arrived in Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land in quick time on 25 October 1845 and 
discharged its load of convicts. The Ramilies arrived a month later. Detachments were soon 
despatched to New Zealand and Norfolk Island. 


John and Ann O'Connor may have arrived in Hobart Town on any of the ships bringing the troops 
out. There were wives and children on all of them. The regiment took over all of the garrison and 
guard duties in Hobart Town from companies of the 99" Regiment which was based in both Sydney 
and Hobart Town. 


On the night of 18 November 1845, the officers of the regiment entertained at dinner the master of 
the Castle Eden, Captain Baker. Lieutenant Colonel Bloomfield gave the toast and said:'* 


“.. that he himself was an old soldier, had made many 
voyages, and in all classes of ships, but that he had never 
made so happy and comfortable a one as in the Castle Eden, 
where he was proud to say the most perfect harmony and 
good humour prevailed, emanating in a great degree from the 
considerate arrangements and many excellent qualities of 
Captain Baker, his very kind attention to both officers and 
soldiers ...” 


No-one, apparently, asked the convicts how their voyage was. Shortly after, on 24 November, a 
contingent from the regiment arrived in Sydney on the Castle Eden for official and ceremonial duties, 
as well as delivering weapons and supplies of ammunition 
brought from England, before returning to Hobart Town. 
Companies and detachments of the regiment were soon 
dispersed to various settlements around the island. 


The 99 Regiment had been very unpopular in Sydney. They 
treated convicts and citizens roughly and were often in a near 
mutinous position, particularly over pay and standard of 
accommodation. 


Castle Eden The army barracks in those days were known as the George’s 
Square Barracks and they were located between Barrack Street 


18 Colonial Times 18 November 1845, page 2 
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in the south, Margaret Street in the north, George 
Street in the east and Clarence Street in the west. 
The main gate and guard house was at the 
southern end, off George Street, close to the 
present Wynyard Station ramp. Another gate was 
at the northern end near the Scots Church. 


In late 1845, elements of the 99% had become so 
insubordinate that when its commanding officer 
told the regiment that the daily allowance of grog 
normally supplied to troops on foreign service 
was to be discontinued, many in the regiment 
refused to perform duties or obey orders." 


The senior officer commanding troops in the 
colony was Lieutenant General Maurice 
O'Connell, a former aide to Governor Bligh and 
later husband of Bligh’s daughter Mary. 


Lt Colonel Henry Bloomfield 


He addressed the regiment by warning them of the consequence of bringing dishonour upon the 
regiment and threatening them with severe punishment. When that failed to disperse the troops, 
the General threatened to arm the convicts on Cockatoo Island and march them against the 


mutineers. 


At that point, some of the ringleaders rushed to their rooms and returned fully armed and compelled 
the General to leave, much to the humiliation and disgust of the officers of the regiment. 


Sydney Cove in the mid-1800s 


19 An Account Written by William Pidcock formerly a member of the 11 Regiment 
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The Navy ship Havana was berthed in Sydney at the time but the captain refused a request from 
the General to assist in quelling the mutiny. O’Connell then sent a fast boat to Hobart Town with a 
dispatch for Lieutenant Colonel Bloomfield to bring as many men of the 11t Regiment as could be 
spared, to put down the mutiny. 


Bloomfield and 400 soldiers of the headquarters and depot companies quickly sailed from Hobart 
Town on the ship Tasmania bound for Sydney. The remaining service companies were needed to 
stay in Van Diemen’s Land to deal with any trouble there. The men on board were kept in ignorance 
of the object of the voyage until they were at sea for three days and in sight of Sydney Heads. 


Bloomfield called on the regiment to be calm, obedient and trustful and act in a soldierly manner. 
He hoped that this painful duty could be carried out without bloodshed. He was given a hearty 


response. 


However, a fierce gale had blown up causing the ship to tack offshore for another seven days until 
it could safely enter the harbour on 8 January 1846. 


In the meantime, word had spread in Sydney that a ship with troops had been seen offshore and 
this news was causing consternation at the barracks among the mutineers. Support for the mutiny 
was rapidly dwindling. 


Much of the townsfolk made their way to the barracks to witness the proceedings as the Tasmania 
anchored in the cove and the soldiers were ferried to the Commissariat Wharf. 


The 11 was assembled at the head of the cove adjacent to George Street. 


The men lined up four deep and, with bayonets fixed and the band striking up, commenced to march 
along George Street to the main gate of the barracks. 


George Street, Sydney - Commissariat Wharf is Between the Buildings on the Left 
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They were a very imposing sight, marching in perfect order with a grim and purposeful look. The 
soldiers were the epitome of the hard, well drilled and well led regiments that had won so many 
victories for England over the previous 150 years. 


Finding the gate closed, Bloomfield would have made the usual call of “Open at once to comrades in 
uniform in the name of the Queen.” 


Slowly and sullenly, the order was obeyed and the gate opened but to the surprise of everyone, the 
guard of the 99t marched to position and presented arms in a perfectly drilled manner and remained 
in salute as the 11 marched past into the barrack square. 


This caused a rousing three cheers from the assembled men, women and children, with only the 
ringleaders of the mutiny refraining from joining in. 


George Street Army Barracks, Sydney 


The only casualty in the whole affair appears to be a prize horse belonging to Lieutenant Colonel 
Bloomfield. The horse became entangled with the tackle during the landing causing it to fall and 
break a leg. It was put out of its distress by having its throat cut.20 


O'Connell was inclined to be lenient on the mutincers, instead leaving it for the military authorities 
in England to decide upon any punishment. To everyone's great pleasure, both regiments got on 
very well and performed their duties together with good spirit. 


The popularity enjoyed by the 11 was tested when one of its most senior officers, Captain 
Cockburn, was accused of gross immorality in seducing a young respectable girl to stay overnight 
in his quarters at the Sydney Barracks. The Sydney Morning Herald’s editorial said it knew of other 
offences of this sort occurring and called the barracks a brothel and the conduct offensive to the 


20 The Maitland Mercury and Hunter River General Advertiser 14 January 1845, page 1 
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married officers and their wives. The Sydney community was called on to socially shun the offending 
officer.2) 


‘The 11th Regiment’s band was stationed in Sydney and made many military, ceremonial and public 
performances which were well received. John O’Connor may well have been a drummer in the 
regular band. 


The headquarters company of the 11" sailed for Launceston in Van Diemen’s Land in April 1846 on 
the Java leaving a small contingent in Sydney. However, many people in Sydney petitioned the 
recently appointed new commander of troops, Major General Edward Wynyard, for the return of the 
11%, 


Meanwhile, detachments from the regiment were sent to various other locations in the colonies 
including one sent to Adelaide and another, comprising 100 men, sent to Melbourne. 


With the approval of the Governor, further companies of the 11* starting arriving back in Sydney 
from August 1848. The regiment became the first to occupy the newly built Victoria Barracks at 
Paddington. Needless to say, the people of Launceston publicly expressed their regret at the removal 
of such well conducted and respected soldiers. 


The other companies of the regiment remaining in Van Diemen’s Land were later sent to Sydney as 
they were relieved by other regiments. 


The 99% Regiment was ordered to Van Diemen’s Land for a short period before being sent to India. 


Pre PU i rvereeyreepeen ae 


— Pe ne 
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Victoria Barracks, Paddington 


21 The Sydney Morning Herald 17 April 1846, page 2 
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Chapter 8 
Life in the Barracks 


At the time of the mutiny, the George’s Square Barracks were the largest military barracks in the 
British Empire but they had become run down, rat infested and prone to disease. The 
accommodation was cramped and many soldiers lived with their wives and children in equally 
squalid cottages behind the barracks in Clarence and Kent 
Streets. 


John and Ann’s first Australian born child was a son who 
they named John, in keeping with family tradition. He was 
born on 30 November 1846 at the George’s Square 
Barracks.”° He was baptised on 20 December at St Philips 
Anglican Church by the Reverend William Cowper, who 
had taken over clerical duties in Sydney from Samuel 
Marsden in 1809.2 


This period was a time of great political unrest in the 
colony. A large majority of the people wanted the colony 
to have full responsible government, not unlike the 
parliamentary system in England. Businessmen, artisans 
and tradesmen wanted a broader voting franchise. 


The pastoralists, who occupied huge tracts of land mostly 
outside the settled areas wanted control over those lands. 
The elite and wealthy (who mostly made up the ruling 
class) were happy with things as they were, but agitated 
for the reintroduction of the transportation of convicts to 
Sydney as a means of providing free labour. 


Reverend William Cowper 


Political meetings and rallies became common as key 
players pursued their vested interests. The army was frequently called upon to protect the Governor 
and Government property from large gatherings of protesters, should they become violent. 


John O'Connor may well have been in the line of soldiers at the entrance to Government House in 
1848 when a large mass of protesters turned up to hand over a petition to Governor Fitzroy calling 
for the transportation of convicts and political prisoners to be permanently abolished. 


This occurred after the arrival of a group of French speaking prisoners who had been exiled from 
Quebec after yet another failed rebellion against their British masters. 


22 Streets of Old Sydney Alan Sharpe 1987 

23 NSW BDM Baptism Certificate V1846332 31A/ 1846 

24 Register of Baptisms for St Philips, Sydney 1846 page 155 
25 Colonial Ambition Peter Cochrane 2007 
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John and his family were part of the first families to live in the new Victoria Barracks on the South 
Head Road, carved out of the rocky outcrops, rough scrubland and sandhills found to the south 
east of the town at Paddington. 


When a large contingent of the regiment arrived at Sydney Cove from Hobart Town in July 1848, 
they marched up to the new Barracks “... their colours flying and fife and drum band playing them 
to the tune of the British Grenadiers.” 


The barracks were, and remain, the largest stone building still in use in the southern hemisphere.27 
As well as the usual military quarters, it had married quarters, a hospital, store, library and school 
room. It was also close to Busby’s Bore which provided ample water for the regiment as well as the 
township below. 


Officers of the 11 Regiment at Victoria Barracks 


26 The Sydney Morning Herald 22 May 1935, page 20 
27 Army Museum of NSW - www.army.gov.au /ArmyMuseumofNSW/Victoria_Barracks.asp 
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The new barracks may have been a huge improvement on the badly deteriorated old barracks, but 
the soldiers and their families were far from happy at being banished to the inhospitable wastes that 
were then Paddington. 


The wives and children had a particularly difficult life at the barracks. The accommodation was 
cramped, facilities for washing and cleaning were poor and there was little money to pay for extra 
food and clothing beyond the meagre rations made available to them. Families needed to 
supplement their incomes by such means as cleaning the barracks, taking in washing, needlework 
and growing vegetables. 


Despite the poor conditions, Lieutenant Colonel Bloomfield continued to be a very popular 
commanding officer with his men and their families. To avoid future unrest over pay and conditions, 
he encouraged his men to work at such trades or callings as they could learn or practice both in 
barracks and, when off duty, out of barracks to increase their income. 


He encouraged them to put money in the new regimental Savings Bank. He treated his men and 
their families with compassion and encouraged his soldiers to establish work, social and sporting 
ties with the community. 


John and Ann’s next child, Elizabeth Ann, was born on 24 September 1848, just after the move to 
the new barracks.2® She was baptised in St Andrews Temporary Cathedral Church on 8 October 
1848. 


The temporary wooden 
church had been built in 
1843 while St Andrews 
Cathedral was under 
construction next door. 


The baptism ceremony was 
performed by William Grant 
Broughton, the first 
Anglican Bishop of Sydney 
(and of Australia). He 
signed the register in the 
usual style for bishops at 
the time as W G Sydney. 


The organist at the baptism 
ceremony may well have 
been Edmund Blacket, the St Andrews Temporary Cathedral Church 
architect of the mew 

Cathedral.?° Unfortunately, Elizabeth died three months after she was born.2° 


John and Ann were still living at Victoria Barracks when their next child, a daughter, was born on 
12 February 1850. They named her Elinor when she was baptised a month later on 3 March 
(although she would be known for the rest of her life as Eleanor). Her father was described on the 


28 NSW BDM Baptism Certificate V1848656 33A/ 1848 
29 Wikipedia — Edmund Blacket, Feb 2012 
30 NSW BDM Death Certificate V1848300 33B/1848 
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record as a bandsman. The ceremony was performed at St James Anglican Church in King Street, 
Sydney by the Reverend Charles Priddle who had only recently been appointed curate of the church 
(he later married a daughter of James Norton, the influential Sydney lawyer and owner of a grand 
estate at Leichhardt).>* 


By now, detachments of the regiment had been sent to various locations around the colonies, 
including Parramatta, Newcastle, Moreton Bay and Brisbane, to help maintain good order. However, 
the regiment had little involvement with convicts or with general policing. 


When gold was officially discovered in NSW in 1851, the regiment was soon needed to be on hand 
to escort the gold shipments to Sydney to deter would-be thieves and bushrangers. It wasn’t long 
before detachments of soldiers were sent to the major goldfields, as they quickly sprang to life 
throughout 1851 and the following years. Police mounted troopers were soon recruited to take over 
most of the gold escort duties. 


A company of the regiment was sent to Sofala, near Bathurst in NSW, to put down a threatened 
uprising by 1,500 gold miners unhappy over licence fees and the treatment of miners by the 
Government. The uprising had largely dissolved by the time the regiment arrived and no violent 
confrontation took place on this occasion. 


The main duties of the regiment at this time were concerned with protecting the Governor, the Mint 
and other valuable sites and acting as a deterrent to invasion or uprising. Detachments were also 
sent to outlying areas of the colony where there was little or no police presence to protect people 
from marauding aborigines and bushrangers. 


Gold Escort 


John and Ann were still at Victoria Barracks when another daughter was born on 24 February 1852. 
They named the child Margaret and returned to the Reverend Priddle at St James Church for her 
baptism on 21 March 1852.32 


31 NSW BDM Baptism Certificate V1850678 35/1850 
32 NSW BDM Baptism Certificate V1852296 38A/1852 
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Both Eleanor and Margaret would survive the rigours of being raised in an army barracks and in 
turn, would go on to raise families of their own. 


St James Anglican Church, Sydney and the Reverend Charles Priddle 


Lieutenant Colonel Bloomfield faced a number of threats to his administration but the greatest came 
when soldiers heard stories of the fabulous wealth being made by the early gold fossickers and 
miners. From that time, a small but steady stream of soldiers would leave the regiment to find 
fortune on the goldfields. 


All soldiers were contracted to serve in the army for a specific period. To be eligible for a pension, a 
soldier needed to serve for at least 21 years. John’s father had served just over 22 years to claim 
his pension. The most common periods of contract were six and nine years (2 x six years and 1 x 
nine years equalled 21 years). 


The only legitimate ways to break the contracted service were by death or incapacity. With the 
discovery of gold, the regiment found itself with a high number of soldiers looking for a medical 
discharge. Soldiers were suddenly coming down with all sorts of ailments and injuries, some self- 
administered. Some who failed to be medically discharged simply absconded and were treated as 
deserters. Others committed serious offences to be dishonourably discharged. 


Over the next 11 years the regiment became one of the most popular of the 26 regiments to have 
been stationed in the colony. When its first term of duty was near expiry, a number of prominent 
citizens petitioned for an extension which was granted. Both officers and the rank and file acquired 
a reputation for being helpful and well behaved. 


They provided the City of Sydney with a fire brigade which was used to extinguish many major fires, 
including one at the palatial Ormond House villa at Paddington, which is still standing today and 
known as Juniper Hall. 
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The regiment was also responsible for the laying out and building of the Garrison Ground below the 
Barracks for the playing of cricket and other sports. The ground had a rifle range and extensive 
gardens. It would later become internationally famous as the Sydney Cricket Ground.* 


When the regiment was ordered to get ready for its return to England, more than 100 soldiers applied 
to take discharge to stay in Australia (although many would later rejoin after hearing news of the 
massacre of women and children in Cawnpore in India). The remainder of the regiment sailed for 
England in 1857 after 12 years’ service in the Australian colonies. 


Sydney Cricket Ground 


33 Senate Debates 24 Nov 2011 — Adjournment — Sydney Cricket Ground. 
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Chapter 9 
Gold Fever 


John O'Connor was certainly affected by the lure of gold, as his later life showed. However, for the 
two years following the start of the gold rush he diligently applied himself to his army life. He may 
have been posted to any number of settlements on gold protection duties. 


In early 1853, John sought a discharge from the regiment on medical grounds. Although he was 
only 40 years old, he was found by the regimental surgeons to have a “worn out constitution.” Of 
more concern was that he had varicose veins in his right leg which had first been noticed when he 
travelled with the regiment from England to North America in 1838. One of the veins had turned 
ulcerous and unlikely to heal. This was a chronic condition that prevented him from marching. 


The medical discharge was accepted by the army and his last day of service was 30 June 1853. As 
he had also served for 22 years and 221 days, he was entitled to an army pension at the rate of one 
shilling and a halfpenny a day, the same as his father had received. He may have been given an 
extra penny a day for his good conduct. His time in the regiment between the ages of 14 and 18 did 
not count for official service. 


His discharge papers noted that he intended to relocate to Melbourne. It is likely he was looking to 
take his family by sea to Melbourne and there go on to find fortune on the largest of the Australian 
goldfields which were at Ballarat and Bendigo in rural Victoria, where gold was also discovered in 
1851. 


Heritage Buildings in Braidwood 
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However, he did not go to Melbourne. Instead, he packed up his family and all of their worldly 
possessions and headed to the Braidwood area, 200 km south west of Sydney. Braidwood was a 
booming town on a major travelling route and the nearest town to the goldfields at Araluen, 
Jembaicumbene and Majors Creek. 


We know the family went straight to Braidwood because less than a month after his army discharge, 
John generously gave 10 shillings to Father Edward O'Brien towards the costs of constructing a 
Catholic Church at Braidwood (it would take a further 10 years for the church, St Bede’s, to become 
a reality). The gift was duly reported in the Freeman’s Journal, a Sydney newspaper, on 30 July 
1853 at page 12. 


It was at Braidwood that John and Ann’s next child was born on 12 July 1854, a year after John’s 
discharge from the regiment in Sydney.* The baby, who they named James, was the first of a long 
run of sons to join their sisters and older brother John. James was baptised on 6 August 1854. 
Not to show any particular religious favour, James was baptised by the very same Father O’Brien, 
a priest from Ireland whose father, also named James, owned large areas of land at Majors Creek to 
the south of Braidwood and elsewhere in the area. 


Historic Braidwood 


It is unclear where the baptism ceremony took place as there were no constructed churches of any 
denomination in Braidwood at the time. Many church services were conducted in tents but the 


4 NSW BDM Baptism Certificate V1854582 71/1854 
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Catholic services were conducted in a basic timber slab hut used as a chapel and this is where I 
suspect the baptism occurred. 


John’s occupation was shown on the baptism record as Mount Patrol indicating he had become a 
mounted trooper in the local police force (something baby James himself would become when he 
was 21). John’s principal duty would have been protecting the gold. 


Gold was not officially discovered in NSW until early 1851. In fact, it had been discovered many 
years earlier but the then Governor Fitzroy had decided against making the news public for fear that 
a gold rush would cause a severe labour shortage in an already under-resourced labour market. 


He was right and the 1851 gold rushes in NSW and Victoria seriously hampered colonial progress 
for the next decade. 


For reasons not yet known, between 1853 and 1856 John and his family relocated to the obscure 
NSW gold settlement of Majors Creek, 16 km south of Braidwood on the edge of a rugged 
mountainous area that is the source of many tributaries of the Shoalhaven River that tumbles out 
of the mountains down to the coastal plain on its way to the sea near Nowra. John may have already 
been familiar with Majors Creek if he had previously taken part in escorting gold from the area to 
Sydney. 


Gold Rush 


Their next son, Edward, was born at Majors Creek on 17 April 1856.35 The official witness to the 
birth was their neighbour, Mrs Heazlett. John was described on the baptism record as a labourer, 
suggesting he was employed for a living rather than working as a gold miner. It is hard to imagine 


35 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 3493/1856 
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him working the diggings given his health issues. The baptism record also noted the passing of four 
previous children. This means the two unknown children were not born after 1856. 


The baptism record also notes there were five other children living. This is strange because only 
four living children can be accounted for (John, Eleanor, Margaret and James). Was there another 
child whose baptism or birth does not show up on the register? ‘This issue became resolved with 
the baptism record of the next child which showed the known number of living and deceased 
children, thereby correcting the record by eliminating any missing child. 


The area around Majors Creek was first settled by Major William Elrington who received a Crown 
Grant of land in 1827. The Major had fought in the Napoleonic Wars and, as was customary, been 
rewarded with a grant of land in the colonies appropriate to his rank.°° 


His holding was called Mt Elrington and, like other farms in the area, was largely staffed by assigned 
convicts and former convicts. The site for a village was established in 1840 but little happened until 
gold was discovered east of the village site, again in 1851. 


Within weeks of the first discovery, the site was inundated with miners from all over the colony, 
particularly from Ballarat and Bendigo where the competition for surface gold had become too fierce 
for many. 


Gold Fossicking 


36 Argyle County - www.argylecounty.com.au/towns/majorscreek.html 
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A tent shanty town soon appeared which was called Elrington. The name was later changed to 
Majors Creek after the old Major who had sold out in 1845 and returned to England where he died 
in 1860. The Mt Elrington estate was later bought by James O’Brien, the father of Father O’Brien. 


Majors Creek was for a short while in 1851 the largest goldfield in the colony, with over 2,000 miners 
producing an average of 125 pounds (57 kg) of gold a day. 


This gold rush lasted until 1856 when most of the alluvial surface gold had been taken. Reef mining 
took over until 1874 when drought dried up the rivers and vital water for processing became 
unavailable. 


In 1866 the population of Majors Creek was down to 200, but it rose again to over 1,000 by 1871, 
declining to about 600 at the turn of the century. 


By 1914 most gold mining had ceased and the town became a sleepy backwater. Substantial mining 
of the Dargues Reef to the north of the town was due to recommence in late 2011, following a huge 
surge in the world price for gold. However, objections from farmers, environmentalists and a large 
population of alternative life stylers delayed operations until 2019. Production is expected to yield 
2,000 tonnes of gold. Gold mining has well and truly returned to the area. 


Area Map of Braidwood, Jembaicumbene, Majors Creek and Araluen 
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Chapter 10 
Life in a Gold Town 


At some point over the next few years, John and Ann O'Connor set up a general store. The 
landowner, James O’Brien, was known to already have a general store at Majors Creek and it may 
be that John took over that store. One of the main functions of the store would have been to buy 
gold from the miners, cither for money or for supplies. The chief products for sale would have 
included all types of mining equipment, building equipment, packaged food and grains for making 
breads and cereals and for animal feeding. 


The store was located on the eastern side of the main street of the town, George Street, which ran 
parallel to the creek. 


At the time, the town had yet to be formally laid out, but the store was located opposite the gold 
field and on the corner of the road to Araluen, which put the store in the centre of the small town 
and well placed to conduct business. The adjoining land was owned by a publican, David Heazlett, 
and it was his wife who acted as midwife for the birth of Edward O'Connor. Many generations of 
the Heazlett family continued to live at Majors Creek. 


John O'Connor's Store at the End of Araluen Street - Gold Mining along the Creek 


When the O’Connor family first relocated to Majors Creek, they would have found a long stretch of 
the creek already well worked with many mountains of tailings dotting the creek bed. 
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Both sides of the creek would have been stripped bare of the dense timber and undergrowth of the 
valley and replaced with rows of tents, huts and an assortment of other basic accommodation. 


The noise, dust, mud and smell, as well as the remoteness of the location and general lawlessness 
of the population, would have been hard for any family to bear. Life on the pioneering goldfield 
would have been a significant comedown from the already difficult life in the military. 


As more substantial buildings were erected along George Street and the fledgling township expanded 
away from the creek, a sense of permanency and respectability followed. The population became 
generally well behaved and developed into a community focused on improvement and prosperity. 


Detail of Previous Map - The Heazletts and Kilmartins were close Neighbours 


Many people had become quite wealthy and citizens were becoming keen to use that wealth for the 
good of the town and surrounding district. John O’Connor had become a respected and influential 
member of the community. 


On 13 September 1857 a meeting, which was attended by about 150 people from the Braidwood 
district, was held at the Roman Catholic Church to consider joining a State-wide fund raising for a 
Catholic college at Sydney. The college, to be known as the College of St John the Evangelist, was 
proposed to be built as a residential college on the grounds of Sydney University. The college would 
open up the university to Catholic students.3” It would be the first Catholic university college in 
Australia. 


37 The Sydney Moming Herald 22 September 1857 
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At the meeting, a committee was established on the motion of John O’Connor to collect subscriptions 
for the college. One newspaper report said that:38 


“Mr O'Connor in a concise and tucid manner expressed the 
gratification he felt in lending his humble aid in promoting an 
object, the blessing to accrue from which it was impossible at 
this remote period to divine. The Catholics, not only of 
Australia, but of the British dominions, nay, of the civilised 
world, were under a debt of the deepest gratitude to the 
Government, whose munificence in the cause of Religious 
liberty was an example to the nations of the earth.” 


It was noted in a newspaper article in October 1857 that the diggings were ‘... at present in a most 
prosperous state ... last Saturday, the Majors Creek storekeepers had not enough cash to buy all the 
gold offered.” 


Another Sydney based newspaper, The Empire, reported later that year “...last month the mining 
population of the creek has been augmented sixfold, consisting of the denizens of every country in 
Europe, with a fair sprinkling of Asiatics.” 


John O’Connor’s Store is the Large Building on the Right on the Road Corner 


38 Freeman's Journal 3 October 1857 
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It was also noted that several substantial buildings had been erected and others were underway and 
that “... the most intelligent and thinking portion of the community are about to petition the Government 
{for the formation of a township”. 


The report also identified the then six store owners at Majors Creek, including John O'Connor and 
his friend and near neighbour in Araluen Street, George Cadell, who were doing a grand stroke.” 
The report concluded “... we are a church-going and God-fearing people, sobriety, order and propriety, 
reign paramount on the creek, and the office of constable is a perfect sinecure.” 


John and Ann’s next son, Phillip, was born at Majors Creek on 20 July 1858.*° John was now 43 
and Ann 33. Ann’s maiden name was shown as Diamond and her place of birth as Great Torrington. 
Mrs Heazlett was again on hand to act as midwife and she was assisted by Mrs Keefe and Mrs 
Kilmartin, suggesting the birth may have been a bit more difficult. Judith Kilmartin, the wife of a 
miner, John Kilmartin, lived in Araluen Road opposite the O'Connor store. 


John O’Connor was noted on the birth certificate as having been born in Cavan, Ireland. Being Irish 
born had become his common theme. Even though the Irish were a long way from being popular in 
the Australian states, I guess it was easier to identify as Irish than explain how you came to be born 
in Gibraltar and were a British citizen. 


Gold Mining near Araluen 


In 1859, at about the time the residents were agitating for a township to be formally proclaimed and 
laid out, a proposal was developed to procure a road from Majors Creek down the mountain to the 
gold mines and lush pastures of the Araluen valley. A different road had been proposed from 


39 The Empire 26 December 1857 
40 NSW EDM Birth Certificate 5716/1858 
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Braidwood to Araluen following Bells Creek and Dirty Butter Creek but the residents of Majors Creek 
considered their road proposal to be superior. The competing road proposals were just one of many 
frictions between the citizens of Majors Creek and the citizens of Braidwood, who were in constant 
competition for the advancement of their respective communities. 


On 8 August 1859 a public meeting was held at the George Hotel in Majors Creek (it was one of the 
six hotels in the township). When the new road proposal came up for discussion, John O’Connor 
was called up to chair that part of the meeting.t!_ John gave a detailed overview of the benefits of 
the Majors Creek road proposal on the residents of Braidwood, Araluen and Majors Creek and 
surrounding areas. 


Many people spoke in favour of the proposal and a committee headed by John O'Connor was 
unanimously elected “... to carry out the objects of the meeting.” 


After a vote of thanks was unanimously given, “Mr O’Connor briefly acknowledged the compliment.” 
Work on a bridle path commenced almost immediately after about £50 had been raised. 


Looking back at the history of Majors Creek 50 years earlier, a Sydney newspaper in 1909 said the 
town was in 1859 at the zenith of its prosperity, having several hotels and stores. John O'Connor 
was one of the four principal storekeepers. ‘2 


Finding and extracting gold was difficult enough, but retaining it for long was often more difficult. 
On 18 May 1860 a robbery was committed at John O’Connor’s store and up to seventy ounces of 
gold was carried off (worth about $16,300 today).‘3 


It appears that John had bought up a lot of 
gold the day before the robbery and had 
placed the gold in its usual place of safety 
in his store. The following morning he 
discovered it had been stolen, apparently 
by the robbers lifting the bark off the wall- 
plate to gain entry into the store. Shortly 
after, a reward of £100 was offered for the 
detection of the robbers.‘4 There is no 
report of whether the gold was ever 
recovered or if the miscreants were 
apprehended. 


Crime on the gold field was commonplace. 

Chinese Miners at Majors Creek In July 1860 it was reported that during 

the past few months spurious gold had 

been bought by storekeepers in Majors Creek from Chinese diggers and the Mint testified that several 
storekeepers had made heavy losses “... as much as twenty shillings an ounce”.45 


41 The Empire 9 August 1859 
42 Freeman’s Journal 9 September 1909 

43 The Sydney Morning Herald 25 May 1860 
44 Moreton Bay Courier 7 June 1860 

45 The Sydney Morning Herald 17 July 1860 
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Some Chinese diggers had been arrested after attempting to sell spurious gold to John O'Connor 
and another storekeeper. They were later acquitted when the storekeepers conceded that they 
always knew the gold was not genuine and therefore had at no time been deceived. 


Ann gave birth to another son, William, who was born on 22 September 1860.*° Mrs Heazlett again 
attended the birth, apparently without further assistance. The baptism record shows seven siblings 
still living which reinstates a missing child as there were only six children known to be alive at the 
time. Perhaps John, who provided the information, thought he needed to include the newly born 
William. 


Increasing prosperity in the area drew more criminal activity, particularly at the nearby Araluen 
goldfields. Bushrangers became active around Majors Creek in the 1860s. A popular hold up spot 
was on the new steep road up from Araluen to Braidwood which passed through Majors Creek. For 
atime Ben Hall and his gang operated in the area. One of his gang was Thomas Clarke whose family 
lived near Majors Creek (his father was a former convict from Ireland). 


Ben Hall left the area when policing became more efficient but Tom Clarke and his brother John 
stayed on. 


After Tom Clarke was arrested and somehow escaped from Braidwood Gaol in 1865 he formed his 
own gang with his brother and some uncles. Many of the 36 robberies accredited to the Clarkes 
were against storekeepers in the district. They were also accused of 8 murders, making them the 
bloodiest of all Australian bushrangers. 


Attempts to catch the brothers and their gang members were often thwarted by conniving officials 
and former convict landowners resulting in a newspaper 
controversy about the morality of squatters and the Irish. 


In 1866 the Clarkes ambushed and killed a team of four 
special constables sent from Sydney to track them. Police 
then rounded up all known relatives including Tom Clarke’s 
mother to cut off supplies and support. A force of 150 was 
sent to track down the gang. 


Tom and John Clarke were finally caught near Jinden Creek 
in April 1867 and, after a quick trial, hanged at Darlinghurst 
Gaol in Sydney on 25 June, ending a two year reign of terror. 
It was also the end of organised bushranging in NSW. 


Mei Quong Tart, who would become a successful and popular 
Sydney businessman and leader of the Chinese community, 
was at the Majors Creek goldfield when he was nine years 
old. The Chinese were never welcomed at any of the NSW 
goldfields but Quong Tart was sufficiently popular with the 
mining families at Majors Creek that he was made the 


exception. ‘7 


Clarkes Awaiting Hanging 


46 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 5734/1860 
47 Argyle County - www.argylecounty.com.au/towns/majorscreek.html 
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Robberies and petty thefts, particularly of fowl and pigs and clothes off the line, were blamed on the 
Chinese community who collectively resisted attempts to search any of their places for missing 
property. 


On 20 August 1860, John O'Connor chaired a public meeting of citizens at Egan’s Hotel at Majors 
Creek “... to devise the proper means to obtain protection against the continued and frequent petty 
depredations of the celestial barbarians, which of late have become so particularly annoying, and 
which, in conjunction with other evils consequent on their presence here, tended to render them daily 


more noxious.”*® 


The meeting unanimously resolved to request more police protection and a more secure lock-up, as 
an alternative to citizens taking the law into their own hands. 


Bushrangers Holding up a Coach 


There was much excitement at Majors Creek in July 1862 when the first Catholic Archbishop of 
Sydncy, John Polding, made a pastoral visit to the area. John O'Conner, John Kilmartin and over 
20 other local worthies set off to meet the archbishop’s party on their way down from Braidwood. 
By bad luck the welcoming party took a short cut to the main road but in doing so missed the main 
party who had just passed the relevant junction. The welcoming party spent most of the day looking 
for the archbishop. They eventually returned to Majors Creek where they found the archbishop and 
his party well ensconced in the George Hotel. 


At the church the following day, one or more of John O’Connor’s older children may have been 
among the candidates put forward for Confirmation. It was said that “Such a day was never 
witnessed upon Majors Creek before ...”4° 


48 The Empire 22 August 1860 
49 Freeman's Journal 2 Aug 1862 
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John and Ann’s next child, Thomas (my great grandfather), was born on 6 January 1863 when gold 
mining had substantially decreased at Majors Creek (three years later the population of the township 
would drop to 200).5° John was now 50 and Ann almost 40. This time the baptism record had the 
number of living children coinciding with the number of known children (five boys and two girls). 
Mrs Heazlett continued in her now established role. 


A gathering of local residents at the public school one wintry night in October 1864 voted to establish 
a literary institute for the purpose of providing reading material, mainly books and newspapers, to 
the town’s residents who subscribed to be members by paying an annual fee of £1/1 shilling. A 
reading room was established and an initial library of books was donated. The education of young 
people was a particular target of the initiative. John O'Connor was called on to chair the meeting. 
He and his 18 years old son John each made a donation of £1/1 shilling, with the older John also 
donating some books. No doubt John senior would have taken on a committee role once the institute 
was established.s! 


X - Site of John O'Connor's Store 


On 16 November 1866, 20 years old John O’Connor was working in his father’s shop when he was 
approached by a man named Henry Dargue who wanted to sell seven pennyweights and 18 grains 
of gold, a small amount equal to about 0.39 of an ounce or 12 grams. Henry and his brother Thomas 
were soon arrested and charged with stealing the gold from the hut of two Chinese miners.5? The 
brothers were later sentenced to 10 years in prison. 


The notorious bushranger, Frank Gardiner, had retired from criminal activities and lived a hidden 
life in Queensland. He was eventually captured and gaoled for 32 years. Public opinion for Gardiner, 
who had never killed anyone, moved the Government 10 years later to release him but banish him 
from the country. However, his release set a precedent that meant another 24 gaoled bushrangers 


50 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 1863/5799 
51 The Goulburn Herald and Chronicle 12 October 1864, page 3 
52 The Sydney Morning Herald 5 December 1866, page 5 
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needed to be released at the same time. As a result the Dargue brothers were out after only serving 
seven years. 


Another son, Richard, was born to John and Ann O’Connor on 9 January 1865.53 Mrs Heazlett was 
as reliable as ever. He was followed by John and Ann’s last child, Frederick, who was born on 1 
June 1866.5+ Mrs Heazlett concluded her midwifery duties to the family with the birth of this child. 
Frederick was born prematurely and struggled to survive in the outside world with little medical 
support. He passed away on 11 June, 10 days after his birth.55 He was buried in the Majors Creek 
cemetery without a religious ceremony. The official witness was the undertaker, John Ogle. 


By 1867 Majors Creek had experienced some years of severe drought and the lack of water made 
mining virtually impossible. Many businesses had gone bankrupt and outstanding debts were a 
problem for all. 


Remnants of old Majors Creek on O’Connor/Heazlett Land 


However, in March that year, the drought broke with damaging ferocity. All over the diggings 
floodwaters swept away steam engines, huts, tents and mountains of earth and tailings. 


In mid-1867 it was rather floridly reported that the heavy rains of the previous week *... would tend 
greatly, in all probability, to the health of the purse, wipe off some of the figures from the bottom of the 
storekeepers’ ledgers ... and add a few of the cardinals, if not more, to their banker’s accounts” by 
which the writer probably meant that the storekeepers would benefit greatly from the abundance of 
water. In fact, gold production soared to high levels within days. 


53 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 6755/1865. 
54 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 6713/1866 
55 NSW BDM Death Certificate 3562/1866 
56 Braidwood Independent 11 August 1867 
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The newspaper article also drew attention to “... the dangerous state of the bridge near O’Connor’s 
and Cadell’s stores at Major’s Creek ...” which the writer claimed to need urgent repair. 


The official Post Office Directory in 1867 was Bailliere’s. It listed John O’Connor as a storekeeper 
at Elrington. The more permanent and respectable citizens had for some years taken to calling the 
township Elrington as the name Majors Creek was more associated in peoples’ minds with the less 
salubrious goldfield. 


An Original Building at Majors Creek 
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Chapter 11 
Tragedy Strikes 


Fog at Majors Creek 


Ann O’Connor died at the age of 43 on 29 September 1867, leaving behind an ailing husband and 
nine children, six of whom were under the age of 13.57 The eldest, John, had turned 21 only five 
days earlier. 


The cause of death was recorded as cancer of the uterus, which had been first diagnosed 18 months 
earlier, around the time Frederick was born, In fact, her condition may have been the cause of 
Frederick’s premature birth. Ann had delivered 14 children in about 26 years, usually under less 
favourable conditions and without medical assistance. 


Her published death notice said that her passing ‘... was deeply regretted by all who knew her.”58 


Only the love for her family could have sustained Ann through a life a hardship and frugality from 
her childhood on a small farmholding in Devon, to her first married quarters in the slums of 


57 NSW BDM Death Certificate 4475/1867 
58 The Sydney Morning Herald 23 October 1867 
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Barnstaple, to her life as a soldier’s wife and to the raising of a family beyond the borders of 
civilisation at a burgeoning gold mining town. 


Ann had endured difficult times coping with the loss of business when gold production fell off and 


the population largely deserted 
the town. She died at a time 
when their business was 
becoming prosperous again 
and the family was again 
enjoying the rewards of its 
hard work. 


‘Ann was buried in the Majors 
Creck cemetery on 1 October. 
Her husband and George 
Cadell officially witnessed her 
burial. 


John continued to be highly 
regarded in the community 


and it is likely he received a lot of support in the care of his children, especially by his neighbours 
and close friends, the Heazletts and the Cadells. Even during this difficult time, he continued to 
take an active interest in community events. 


Majors Creek Cemetery 


One particularly unusual event happened in March 1868. A miner named Dean Boyd was killed 
when a river bank collapsed on him while he was digging. He left a wife named Isabelle and seven 


ae 


children in a destitute state. They were looked after to an extent by the local community who raised 
the sum of £40 for their support.5? 


However, Isabelle made the decision to keep only the eldest and the baby in arms and have the other 
five committed to the Public Industrial School. This school was in fact conducted on a ship called 
the Vernon which was permanently moored near Garden Island in Sydney. 


Children sent there received a moral, nautical and industrial training as well as regular schooling. 
However, most children sent there were not only destitute or vagrant, but were likely to have come 
from a personal or family background of crime. 


Before leaving, the five children were furnished with a new suit of clothes paid from the funds raised. 
They were driven to Braidwood by John O’Connor “... who has manifested a praiseworthy interest in 
behalf of the widow and her young family.” At Braidwood, the magistrates formally committed the 
children to the Public Industrial School. 


WISIN OTS. 


George Street, Majors Creek taken from O'Connor's Store 


However, in a twist, a committee of supporters of the family then petitioned the Braidwood 
magistrates saying that committal to an institution with a semi-crimineal character had never been 
their intention and instead, the children should be sent to the Randwick Asylum, a more benevolent 
institution for destitute children. 


There is no follow up on the children’s fate. However, it was reported in December 1874 that the 
body of a new born infant had been found at Majors Creek. The body was so decomposed, it was 
59 The Sydney Morning Herald 10 March 1868 
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not known whether it had been born alive or not. The mother was found to be Isabelle Boyd and 
she was charged with concealing a birth. 


John had done well at times and had been able to buy up other land at Majors Creek in addition to 
the site of his store. He owned five lots totalling just over four acres near the site of the local pound 
in Hill Street and another lot on the Araluen Road east of Hill Street.°! 


These lots were most likely used for grazing horses and cattle or growing crops and vegetables. 


o, 


as 


Other John O'Connor Land west of Mundy Street and south of Hill Street 


John’s health had been gradually deteriorating for some time. He probably relied on his eldest son 
John and his daughters to help with the running of the store and other activities. Less than three 
years after his wife’s death, John suffered a stroke that left him paralysed and unable to operate his 
business at all. 


John had been one of three people whose appointment to the Majors Creek Public School Board was 
gazetted in September 1869 and it is unlikely his appointment would have been recommended if at 
the time he was physically incapacitated by paralysis.‘ 


69 Queanbeyan Age 9 December 1874 
61 Land & Property Information — Town Map for Majors Creek and Adjoining Lands 
62 Empire 20 September 1869 
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However, the stroke either happened in September 1869 or very close to that time. John would have 
obtained a lot of his stock from wholesalers who usually offered payment terms, such as 30 days’ 
credit, to valued retailers to help them with cash flow. 


John Curran of George Street, Sydney and Samuel Thompson of 224 Pitt Street, Sydney were 
probably John’s primary suppliers.®? John Curran was a wholesale grocer and Samuel Thompson 
was a warehouseman and wholesale draper who would have received and distributed goods often 
purchased by retailers on consignment. 


Old School House, Majors Creek 


On 22 September 1869 (and again 3 days later) a notice was placed in The Sydney Morning Herald 
stating that John O’Connor, storekeeper of Majors Creek, had assigned “... all his estate, property 
and effects” to John Curran and Samuel Thompson on trust for the benefit of all his creditors. 


It is likely that any forced sale of John’s business assets would have raised insufficient funds to 
repay his trading debts and to avoid bankruptcy, all assets were handed over to be sold and the 
proceeds distributed among John’s creditors. 


On 18 November 1869 (and again 2 days later) Samuel Thompson placed a notice in The Sydney 
Morning Herald calling for all accounts against the assets of John O'Connor to be sent to Samuel 


Thompson. 


A further notice was placed in The Sydney Morning Herald on 19 January 1870 (and again the 
following day) by Samuel Thompson stating that a first dividend of 8 shillings in the pound was 
payable to creditors of the assigned estate of John O’Connor. 


63 The Sydney Morning Heraid 18 November 1869 
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John never recovered from the stroke and his health continued to decline. He was 56 when he died 
six months later on 12 July 1870. He was buried with his wife at the Majors Creek cemetery the 
following day. 


His death notice said that John, late of Her Majesty’s 11 Regiment, died at his residence “... after 
along and painful illness, leaving a large family of children to mourn his loss.”°> The cause of death 
was confirmed in his death certificate as “long standing paralysis.” 


The eldest son, John, provided the information for the death certificate. Unfortunately, he was not 
particularly helpful to later family historians. He did not know the name and maiden name of his 
father’s mother. He said his father was born in Cavan instead of Gibraltar, his parents were married 
in Plymouth instead of Great Torrington and they had been married for 26 years instead of 29 years. 
‘Then again, it may not have been his fault 


Approaching Storm near Majors Creek 


There are so far no details of how the orphan children were cared for after the death of their father. 
It is unlikely the family had any other relatives in Australia and certainly not in the area. They may 
have received some assistance from the Grand United Order of Oddfellows Society which had a 
branch and a lodge at Majors Creek primarily to help widows and orphans of miners. 


Itis very unlikely any of the children were sufficiently destitute to come to the attention of the Public 
Industrial School or Benevolent Asylum systems. They may well have been looked after by the older 
children and their family friends. John, the son, was now 24 and his two sisters were over 18. 


The eldest daughter, Eleanor, was 21 when she married a gold miner, Terence McMahon, at Majors 
Creek in 1871, the year after her father died. They remained in Majors Creek for a few years after 
their marriage. 


Sometime after John’s death, but probably in the late 1870s, most of the O'Connor children 


relocated from Majors Creek to another frontier area further to the south, up in the high Monaro 


©4 NSW BDM Death Certificate 3060/1870 
65 Empire 22 July 1870 
65 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 1863/1871 
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region. Here they would become closely tied by two marriages to another pioneering family, the 
Gerathys of Cathcart. The life and times of the O'Connor children are explored in later chapters. 


Majors Creek had another gold rush in the early 1870s and the population swelled again. In 1871 
the Colony’s Governor, the Earl of Belmore and his entourage, rode through Majors Creek on their 
way to inspect the Monaro region. 


This was a momentous time for all the remote mining communities, being the first time anyone this 
important had visited the area. The town was cleaned up and festooned with decorations to welcome 
the Governor. 


Although John had died in July 1870, he was still listed as a storekeeper at Majors Creek in 1872.7 


‘The old cemetery where John and Ann are buried is located a few kilometres from the town. It isa 
peaceful place of rest with a shady grove of trees and a large paddock of clumped grass. The graves 
and headstones are mostly divided between two sections. There are quite a few unmarked graves. 


The oldest headstone in either section of the cemetery dates from 1871 which means there is no 
known memorial for John, Ann or Frederick in the cemetery. Similarly, there is no recorded location 
of their graves held by local history groups. 


The O'Connor store was taken over by George Coles who had been a bootmaker at nearby Long Flat. 
The store building and residence remained standing until it was destroyed by fire in the late 1980s. 


Much of the history of the civic events in Majors Creek can be sourced from the archives of the 
Empire newspaper which was first published and edited in 1850 by a Sydney toy seller called Henry 
Parkes who was to become a future NSW Premier. The paper continued to be a reliable source of 
news for regional issues until it was absorbed into another paper in 1875.58 


Country Lane at Majors Creek 


©7 Greville’s Post Office Directory for NSW, 1872 
©8 Wikipedia - The Empire, Feb 2012 
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Chapter 12 
The Monaro Region and Cathcart 


The Monaro region is an elevated plain in the far south of NSW, about 1,000 metres above sea level. 
It has gently undulating hills, fertile soils, wooded vales and abundant watercourses. The plain, 
which drops rather sharply towards the coast, is the base from which spring the Snowy Mountains 
and the Australian Alps.*° 


The region was first explored for settlement in 1823 by navy Captain John Currie during a southern 
bound expedition following the source of the Murrumbidgee River. He called the area Brisbane 
Downs in honour of the then Governor. Local aborigines at the time called the area Monaroo or 
names with similar sounds. There have been many variants to the spelling of that name over the 
years. 


In 1826 Governor Darling limited official settlement in the colony to the then 19 counties, the 
southernmost being St Vincent, which extended to Jervis Bay on the coast and Braidwood in the 
west (and which included the future site of Majors Creek). 


Looking Across the Monaro Plains 


However, many settlers, more adventurous than others, continued to unofficially occupy what 
became known as waste land outside the settled areas. 


©9 Geographical Dictionary or Gazetteer of the Australian Colonies by William Henry Wells, 1848 
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These settlers became known as squatters, because of the absence of any land rights, although they 
would later be officially referred to as selectors or pastoralists when land tenure became better 
organised. 


The Monaro region to the south of the County of St Vincent eventually became the County of 
Auckland. It was a new frontier where settlers could run large numbers of sheep and cattle and 
grow cash crops. 


One such pioneer squatter was James Taylor who in 1828 moved his stock onto a prime site of lush 
natural pastures about 83 km west of the coastal town of Pambula.”° He was gone by 1834 but 
many of his descendants stayed in the area. 


Another pioneer squatter was Alexander McLeay, who left England to take up the post of colonial 
secretary for NSW. He went on to serve both Governor Darling and Governor Bourke. McLeay also 
took up land in 1828, adjacent to Taylor’s land. 


South Eastern Monaro Region Showing Bombala, Cathcart, Rocky Hall and Pambula 


Taylor’s land was known as Taylors Flat and from the early 1830s teamsters carting wool and other 
produce from the Monaro region to the coast at Twofold Bay passed through Taylors Flat because 
the route via Big Jack Mountain and Rocky Hall was the only viable access to the coast. 


The huge grassy flat area from Rocky Hall, at the foot of the mountains, to Twofold Bay was 
comprised of an enormous sheep station initially taken up by William Walker. He called his property 


70 Bygone Days of Cathcart by Laurie Platts 1989 - many more references are taken from this book 
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Pussy Cat Station. The countryside was known for its fertile black soil and became highly sought 
after. Walker sold the station in 1830 for much profit. 


In 1843, Benjamin Boyd engaged two surveyors from Sydney to define a road from Boyd Town on 
Twofold Bay, crossing the coastal ranges via Towamba, Burragate and Rocky Hall to Taylors Flat. 
Construction of this road commenced in October 1843. This was to be the main route bringing 
future produce from Boyd's vast inland holdings to the coast for shipment. It was this road that 
substantially opened up the Monaro region to rural development. 


Squatters in the area of Taylors 
Flat pressed the Government for 
a full survey to be carried out so 
that land ownership could be 
formalised. 


The town survey of Taylors Flat 
was finally done in 1857 after the 
surveyor was rebuked for his 
tardiness. Many were surprised 
when Taylors Flat was renamed 
Cathcart in honour of Sir George 
Cathcart, a Scottish General who i ~ 

was killed in the Crimean War in Early Settler's Slab Hut - This one near Delegate 


1854 during the Battle of 
Inkerman.”! 


The family name of Cathcart is connected to the ancient and proud town of Cathcart in Scotland. 
Unfortunately, that town was swallowed up by urban expansion and it is now just another southern 
suburb of Glasgow. 


The survey plan of the proposed township included various sized allotments either side of a creek 
somewhat inhospitably known as the Dragon Swamp. The only known establishment in the town 
at the time of the survey was 
William Hibburd’s hotel, the 
Dragon Inn, after which the 
swamp was named. The hotel 
was built in 1839 on a three acre 
Crown Lease to the west of the 
creek on the road to Bibbenluke 
(now the Creewah Road). 


The original licence granted to 
William Hibburd to sell liquor 
was for an establishment named 
George & Dragon.’? Hibburd also 


The Dragon Inn at Cathcart owned a hotel down the 


71 Bombala Council — Community Plan for Cathcart 2007/8 
72 Bombala Herald — 1875-1881 Gow Index 
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escarpment at Rocky Hall, as well as two sheep runs to the north west which were called Archers 
Flat and Bibbenluke. 


By 1880, the hotel had closed and had become a 400 book private library. After that, it became a 
private home. The building is still standing, but it is uninhabited and run down. The three acre 
property was last sold in June 2019 for $82,000. 


A store was opened near the Dragon Inn about 1839 but the trade was too small and the storekeeper, 
by the name of McKay, looked elsewhere for better prospects. 


Dragon Swamp at Cathcart 


The early settlers soon realised that wild weather would be a constant feature of the district. Fogs 
and heavy mists were common and winter snows blanketed the countryside. Freezing winds from 
the alps would blow through the smallest cracks in buildings. Early homesteads were usually made 
of wide timber slabs or wattle and daub, with a shingle roof, providing rude shelter from the harsh 
weather (wattle and daub was a mixture of intertwined sticks and small branches in a mortar of 
mud). 


A flood could often be as devastating to the settlers as a drought and the region was fated to have 
many of both. 


The settlers grew maize, both for stock feed and the market. They milked cows, fattened pigs, salted 
and smoked meat, made butter and bread. ‘They preserved fruit and vegetables from their gardens. 
They worked long and hard to survive in this remote south-east corner of New South Wales. 


In time, Cathcart became known for its very prosperous dairy industry. The district became dotted 
with small family sized dairy farms. But something happened that suddenly turned Cathcart into 
amore thriving community. 
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Gold was discovered in the Snowy Mountains in 1858 and it brought a flood of diggers into the new 
coastal port of Merimbula on their way to the diggings. By January 1860 over 15,000 miners 
populated the Kiandra goldfields alone.”* Many different roads and tracks had been built up the 
escarpment to the Monaro, but all led to Cathcart. 


‘The area soon became infested with sly grog shops, robbers and occasional murderers, making 
travelling and remote homesteading even more dangerous. The Clarke bushranging gang from 
Araluen killed several people in the area. 


After two hotels along the route to the goldfields were destroyed by fire, two mounted police troopers 
were stationed for a time at the Dragon Inn to ensure the hotel remained intact and viable.”* 


The Dilapidated but still standing Dragon Inn overlooking the Dragon Swamp 


73 Insight Guides ~ Australia, Jeffrey Pike 
74 Towamba River Valley History - Wyndham 
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Chapter 13 
The Gerathy Family 


Two of John and Ann O’Connor’s children married into the Gerathy family of Cathcart. The next 
part of this story looks into the Gerathy family and their role in Cathcart’s later history. Most of the 
O'Connor children made Cathcart their home, at least for a time, and it is worthwhile looking into 
the life and times of Cathcart’s community to get a feel for life on the fringes of settlement. 


After the 1857 survey, town allotments became available for purchase. The first sale was held in 
the regional town of Bombala on 6 June 1858. Few of the total allotments were purchased. 


One of these first purchasers was Michael Gerathy, who purchased Allotment 1 of Section 30 on the 
Creewah Road, just north of the Dragon Inn.75 He called his property The Willows. 


Site of Michael Gerathy’s General Store ~ Between the Willow and Fruit Trees 


In those days, all roads passed by the Dragon Inn and it surprised no-one that all 14 of the allotments 
sold were on the western side of the creek. Today, the entire town (except for the residence of John 
Gerathy) is on the eastern side of the creek on the main road from Bombala to Pambula (Mt Darragh 
Road). 


75 NSW Land and Property Information Records 
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The transfer of the town from west to east of the creek was very gradual as people came to appreciate 
that the eastern side was drier and less prone to flooding. 


By the following year, Michael and his wife Emily had set up a general store to trade and sell produce 
and take advantage of the large numbers of diggers and other travellers heading to and from the 
new goldfields in the Snowy Mountains. 


Michael had been in the Monaro area since about 1837. He had previously been a storekeeper at 
Cooma since at least 1857.76 


Michael came from Dublin, Ireland where he was born in 1812. When he was 18 he was charged 
with stealing a quantity of glass and put on trial in the Dublin Assize Court. He was found guilty 
and sentenced to seven years transportation to NSW. His sentence was harsh but the court would 
have taken into account a previous conviction for which he was sentenced to 14 months in gaol. 


He was soon put aboard the convict ship Waterloo with another 199 convicts. The ship left Dublin 
on 18 December 1830 on its second voyage to Sydney. It arrived in Sydney on 30 April 1831 having 
lost only one convict during the voyage.’” Michael was lucky because the ship was later wrecked off 
Cape Town in 1842 on yet another voyage to Australia. This time 143 convicts died as well as 15 
soldiers from the 99" Regiment. 


Convict Ship Waterloo 


Michael was recorded as being five foot six and a half inches tall, of sallow complexion, dark hazel 
eyes, brown hair, freckled with pock pitted skin (meaning he was probably a survivor of smallpox). 


76 Australian Town and Country Journal 30 December 1871 
77 Monaro Pioneers Database — Michael James Gerathy 
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He had a scar under his right eye. He was a Roman Catholic who could both read and write and he 
had worked as a porter in Dublin. 


On arrival in Sydney he was assigned to Henry Brooks to work on a farm, possibly a dairy farm at 
Kanahooka on the south bank of Mullet Creek near Lake Illawarra, although Brooks had many 
holdings in Sydney and on both the north and south coasts. 


The colony’s 1837 Muster shows a Michael McGeraghty working at a property called Gegedzerick in 
the Monaro region near Cooma run by the Brooks family. 


Michael eventually earned his ticket of leave on 25 October 1838. He was later identified as living 
in Sydney in 1843 but it is thought he spent most of the next seven years living back in the Monaro. 


Cemetery at Gegedzerick on the Monaro Plains 


He was 38 when he married 15 years old Emily Gilbert at Queanbeyan in 1850.78 They most likely 
met at Gegedzerick where, according to the death notice of Emily’s father, the family had lived for a 
number of years after arriving in the colony in 1849.79 


The Gilbert family came from Illogan, a village near the west coast of Cornwall between Truro and 
St Ives. The name Gilbert had evolved from the earlier French sounding names of Gelberd and 
Gilberd, suggesting the family’s lineage could be traced back some centuries. 


Emily's father, Thomas Gilbert, was born at Illogan in 1805. In 1830, 24 years old Thomas married 
Mary Brown who was a year younger. They lived in Phillack, a village near St Ives and not far from 
Ilogan. Thomas worked as a blacksmith while he and Mary raised a family of six children. Emily 
(also known as Emilia) was the fourth child. 


78 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate V1850504 96/1850 
79 The Manaro Mercury, and Cooma and Bombala Advertiser, 3 June 1882, page 3 
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The two older children died in 1836, the year after Emily was 
born. Another child died in 1838. Tragedy visited the surviving 
family again when it was struck by an outbreak of diphtheria 
in 1840. Mary and her youngest child both died rom the 
disease. 


Thomas was about 39 when he married Elizabeth Martin (who 
was known as Betsy) at nearby St Erth in 1844. Their first 
child, also called Elizabeth died two days after her birth in 
1845. Their second (and last) child, Thomas Aaron Gilbert, was 
born in 1847. 


No doubt the deaths of the infant children and the inescapable 
presence of so much disease in the mining communitics of 
Cornwall played a role in Thomas and Betsy deciding to leave 
for the acclaimed healthier life in far off Australia. 


The family, now comprised of Thomas and Betsy, 14 years old 
John, 13 years old Emily and 12 month old Thomas Aaron, 
made their way to Plymouth where they boarded the ship 
Julindur with 205 other assisted immigrants. The ship may 
have been new but accommodation was tight, particularly for 


the assisted immigrants who were always steerage passengers. They sailed on 28 December 1848. 


sketchy and mostly 


while they were asleep. 


Despite his repeated 


journey south. 


Michael Gerathy 


Thomas kept a diary of the voyage of the Julindur from 
Portsmouth to Port Jackson.®? The diary (now in the hands 
of the Mitchell Library in Sydney) is rather short and 


covers the prevailing weather 


conditions but it also chronicles the strange antics of his 
son John who twice lost his trousers and was also given two 
dozen lashes for stealing knives from the pockets of people 


misconduct, John survived the 


voyage, particularly at a time when many passengers failed 
to last the distance, for one reason or another. 


On arrival in Sydney on 5 April 1849, Thomas reached 
agreement (possibly with the Brooks family) to lease land in 
the Monaro region for 12 months and work at his trade of 
blacksmithing. An agreement of this type was necessary to 
meet the conditions of his assisted passage. 


The family then made its way west of Sydney to Liverpool, 
where they camped overnight, before continuing their 


80 My Gilbert Surname Page — Jeffrey Perry - http:/ /people.aapt.net.au /~jpperry /homepage/gilbert.html 
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Unfortunately for 16 years old John, he died within a year after arriving in the colony when he was 
crushed by a horse falling on him.8! Thomas and Betsy later took up farming. Thomas followed his 
daughter Emily to Cathcart after her marriage to Michael Gerathy. 


Having established their general store, Michael and Emily were keen to expand their land holdings 
in Cathcart. At the next sale of town allotments held in Bombala on 25 March 1859, Michael bought 
two more allotments (Allotments 4 & 5 of Section 37). 


Emily also bought an adjacent two acre allotment in the unformed Bayly Street (Allotment 1 of 
Section 47). It was common practice for wives (and even children) to take up land in their own name 
to add to the family holdings. A notice appeared in the NSW Government Gazette on 14 May 1860 
that the title deeds for Emily’s allotment were available for delivery. 


Allotments were also purchased in the name of two of their daughters, five years old Ellen and three 
years old Elizabeth, as well in the name of Emily’s half-brother, 14 years old Thomas Aaron Gilbert. 
Thomas Gilbert also acquired at least two large allotments adjacent to the Gerathy holdings. 


‘This may seem somewhat unusual today but under the then current law, land could be taken up 
by any person, including infants of any age, at least until 1875 when the use of dummies (as they 
were called) was made unlawful. 


Phillack Village, Cornwall 


81 Monaro Pioneers Database — John Gilbert 
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Not long after Michael had built his general store, a bakery was built next door. Two of Michael’s 
other daughters, Annie and Jane, later took over the bakery. This gave the northern end of the town 
a distinctly Gerathy presence. 


Between Michael Gerathy’s store and the Dragon Swamp, William Featherstone (known to all as 
Little Bill because he was short) built the second hotel in the town, which he called the General 
Cathcart. 


Michael continued to purchase large tracts of land and leaseholds in the area surrounding the town, 
mostly to the north, and he became one of the leading landowners. 


Emily’s half-brother, Thomas Aaron Gilbert (now her only remaining sibling), not only managed to 
survive the voyage to Australia as an infant, but went on to live a full life. He married Catherine 
Costello in 1884 and settled in the Tumut district where they raised a family of five children, all 
sons. One of those sons died in the Battle of St Quentin in France in August 1918, near the end of 
the First World War. 


Bombala to Pambula via the Cathcart Mail Coach 


A short time after the Gerathy general store was built, a post office facility was added. Michael was 
appointed the town’s first postmaster on 1 January 1860 at an annual salary of £12. His later 
appointment as a licensed postage stamp distributor was formalised in February 1866.% 


The population of Cathcart rose sharply after 1860, reaching 100 by 1866. The extra people in the 
town provided a more regular custom for the general store.® 


As a general storekeeper, Michael sold many household products such as soaps, candles and 
paraffin and an array of pills, ointments, potions, tonics, cordials and other medicines. Many of the 


82 The Sydney Morning Herald 2 February 1866 
53 Ballier’s NSW Gazette 1866 
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medicines were patented because they contained secret ingredients, often opium, cocaine or other 
narcotic drugs. 


Holloway’s 
Advertisement 


At Cooma, Michael had been appointed as an agent to sell the world 
famous Holloway’s Pills and Ointments for the Snowy River and Monaro 
area. This patent medicine was advertised from 1837 as a cure-all 
remedy and became so popular in Britain and the colonies, and later 
around the world, that its inventor Professor Thomas Holloway became a 
multi-millionaire. More modern tests have since revealed the main 
ingredients of the medicine were aloe, myrrh and safiron and that they 
had, in fact, little if any medicinal value. 


As the town grew, the Gerathys became more prosperous. By 1871, 
Michael and Emily had already produced 13 of their 16 children and all 
were sound and healthy. They had a busy and happy family life and 
participated in most community affairs. 


The arrival of the O’Connor children at Cathcart in the late 1870s would 
have been a welcomed event in the town as the local families were keen 
to see their community flourish after a period of slow decline following the 
end of the gold rush. But what brought the children to Cathcart? 


One possible explanation could be a connection to the Keefe family. A Mrs Keefe was an assistant 
to Mrs Heazlett during the birth of Phillip O’Connor at Majors Creek in 1858. There is no-one named 
Keefe in Grevilles’s Post Office Directory for Majors Creek in 1872, suggesting the Keefes had already 
left the area. A William Keefe is recorded in that same directory as a farmer at Archers Flat, just 


& Empire 16 June 1857 
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Police Station and Residence at Cathcart 


out of Cathcart. Keefe as a surname was quite rare although it was connected to the surname 
OK eefe. 


Another possible connection involves a second assistant to Mrs Heazlett at Phillip O’Connor's birth. 
Judith Kilmartin and her husband John stayed in Majors Creek long after 1870. Although the name 
Kilmartin is also rare in Australian history, another family named Kilmartin lived at the goldfields 
of Adelong near Tumut which was also a town on the Monaro plains. Both Kilmartin families came 
from Ireland and are possibly related but so far I have found no common ancestry. A Kilmartin 
descendant would later marry one of Michael Gerathy’s sons, suggesting a continuing connection 
between the families. 


Ihave not found any other connection with any of the residents of Cathcart, but it is hard to imagine 
the O'Connor children would have relocated to a town where they knew no one. 


As Michael Gerathy and John O’Connor were both storekeepers, there may have been some 
connection between them. Perhaps they had common suppliers in Sydney or a mutual trade in 
goods and food supplies. Michael may well have travelled to Sydney via Majors Creek. 


In any event, the population of these outlying areas was not large and people from many towns were 
connected through trading. 


Looking out over the Dragon Swamp 
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An Early Town Plan of Cathcart showing various Gerathy 
and Gilbert Holdings in the town’s north 


Chapter 14 
School Drama 


Until there was a school in Cathcart, Emily Gerathy taught her own children, as well as other 
children from the town and outlying areas. She conducted the classes in an outbuilding built for 
that purpose by her husband next to the general store. Personally, I have always found the Cornish 
accent one of the most difficult of the British accents to understand. I can only imagine a lot of 
children learning some interesting words and pronunciations. 


In the meantime, Michael Gerathy organised action to have a proper public school established in 
Cathcart.85 


Scene Credited to the Old Town of Cathcart 


In 1866, as a result of Michael’s constant representations, a school inspector from the Council of 
Education called a public meeting at Cathcart to discuss establishment of a school. At the meeting 
about 30 children were promised for enrolment. 


Nothing happened quickly but eventually the Government granted a two acre site for a school. 
Schools were half funded by the Government and the other half by the residents. However, with a 


85 Bygone Days of Cathcart, Laurie Platts 1989 
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lack of funding from both Government and residents, the proposal languished and the informal 
schooling of pupils by Emily Gerathy continued. 


On 25 February 1869 Michael suggested that two schools be established, one at Cathcart and the 
other at Bibbenluke, and that they share the same teacher (this type of school was known as a Half- 
Time School). Michael offered his outbuilding for the school in Cathcart. 


After a further lack of progress, Michael gave up on the Government and opened his outbuilding as 
a private school on 7 February 1870. He employed a recently arrived Englishman, John Weaver, as 
the teacher. Parents were charged one shilling per pupil per week to be paid to the teacher. Fifteen 
pupils were enrolled and more were expected. 


Embarrassed by this development, the Council of Education officially announced in May 1870 that 
Cathcart and Bibbenluke would have their Half-Time Schools. John Weaver was employed by the 
Council on an annual salary of £60. 


Cathcart Public School 


However, by the end of May, Michael and John Weaver had a serious falling out and relations 
between them rapidly deteriorated. On 21 May, Michael complained that Weaver “...was a Bad- 
Tempered Man and unfit to teach children.”*© Weaver claimed that Michael had told him he had to 
carry out his views only. 


A local pioneer settler and Justice of the Peace, Henry Nicholson, told the school inspector that both 
were to blame. He described Weaver as “... being of an impulsive temperament’ and he described 
Michael as “... indiscreet in the exercise of his control over the teacher.” 


86 The Perkins Papers Collection 
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On 24 June, John Weaver closed the school and left for Sydney to complain about Michael’s 
behaviour. The Council eventually took the view that because Weaver had left the school without 
official permission, he had abandoned his job and negated his right to future employment. As well, 
Bibbenluke school had never been opened by Weaver. 


It would be another year before the school next opened with a new teacher, William McLean. 


Michael eventually relinquished local leadership in school affairs in 1875 and the school was 
relocated to other premises. However, Michael retained an interest as a school committee member 
until his death, after which the committee seemed to lose interest in school affairs. 


Winter snowfall near Cathcart 
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Chapter 15 
The Cathcart Murder 


The Cathcart Murder of 1871 occurred before the O’Connor children arrived in Cathcart but it would 
have been one of the first stories they heard. The murder became sensational news around the 
colony for the next six months and had a direct effect on the Gerathy family, as it did on most 
families in the area. 


Mary Murphy was a settler’s wife who lived on an isolated property just out of town, on the other 
side of the Dragon Swamp from the Gerathy store. The property was, in fact, next door to other 
property owned by Michael Gerathy. Mary was violently murdered on 10 December 1871 while her 
squatter husband James was away shearing. James was a 39 years old Irish immigrant who had 
married the attractive Mary in Cooma in 1859. 


A rrr eee 
‘s on eee ; 


Supreme Court at Darlinghurst, Sydney 
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It was reported that Mrs Murphy: 


«... was dragged out of her bed last night by some ruffian, 
who completely smashed her head in with an axe, the house 
was then gutted for money, but none was found. It is 
supposed that the deceased was violated by the murderer, of 
whom no clue has yet been obtained, although the police are 
continuing the search. At the time of the occurrence, Mr 
Murphy, who is a free selector, was away at Bibbenluke” 


The police investigation and evidence gathering was laughable, even for those times. A part 
aborigine named George Edward Davey (predictably known as “Black Ned”) was initially arrested on 
suspicion, having been seen in the area, but he was released six weeks later without charge.®* 


After that, an itinerant labourer named Frank Johnson was arrested. Frank had been working on 
a road near the General Cathcart hotel opposite the Dragon Swamp. He had asked Mary Murphy 
for directions when he staggered past drunk. He was also released after six weeks without charge. 


Suspicion then fell on anear neighbour, 21 years old Charles Taylor (a descendant of James Taylor) 
who was thought to have had more than a neighbourly interest in Mary Murphy, as he was often 
seen hanging around the property. 


Areward of £100 was offered by the Government for information leading to the apprehension of the 
Cathcart murderer.®? 


But then the evidence started to move away from Charles Taylor and mount against Mary’s husband, 
James Murphy. He was charged with his wife’s murder on 23 February 1872. 


The main evidence against James was the colour of hair found clutched in his wife’s hand and his 
vehement accusations against Charles Taylor, long after it had become obvious to everyone that 
Taylor was not the culprit. 


Emily Gerathy's oldest child, 20 years old Mary Catherine Gerathy, gave evidence at the committal 
hearing before a Justice of the Peace at Bombala Court House: 


“...that she knew the deceased; on one occasion, deceased 
told her that she threatened to leave prisoner when he caught 
her by the throat; she also said, ‘He never struck her since 
they were married;’ I never knew prisoner to ill-use his wife.” 


87 The Perkins Papers Collection 16 December 1871 
88 Town and Country Journal 23 December 1871 
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James Murphy was committed to stand 
trial byjury at the Central Criminal Court 
in Sydney for the wilful murder of his 
wife. Curiously, the Justice of the Peace 
at Bombala stated “...it was not his place 
to pass any remarks, He only hoped 
prisoner would prove himself innocent.” 
And he did. 


At his trial in the Supreme Court in May 
1872 before Justice Faucett, James 
continued to blame Charles Taylor for the 
murder saying that he showed too much 
interest in his wife. A police inspector 
gave evidence that Taylor was actually 
courting the 20 years old Mary Gerathy. 


‘They were using Mary Murphy, with her 


Inside the Supreme Court in the 1870s 


consent, as a secret means of 


communication. He said the accused 
should have known this was the reason Taylor frequented his property 


On cross examination the evidence relating to the hair samples was put in doubt when expert 


witnesses said that although the envelopes containing the 
hair were the same, they could no longer say whether the 
hair inside was the same they had examined, In other 
words, the samples had not been adequately secured to 
guard against contamination, misplacement or 
substitution. The case against James was otherwise very 
weak. 


‘At the close of the Crown case and before the defence case 
commenced, the jury asked for permission to retire to 
consider the Crown’s evidence. The judge agreed and the 
jury returned within 20 minutes and said they did not need 
to hear from the defence as they had already decided on a 
verdict of not guilty." 


No one else was ever charged with the murder of Mary 
Murphy. Local folklore attributes Mary’s murder to William 
Featherstone (Little Bil), the licensee of the General 
Cathcart hotel.®? 


James Murphy promptly left Cathcart. He died at Berridale 
(near Gegedzerick) in 1900. 


°1 The Sydney Morning Herald 24 May 1872 
82 Bygone Days of Cathcart, Laurie Platts 1989 
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Mary Gerathy in later life 


Chapter 16 
Life in a Pastoral Town 


Many travellers between the coast and the Monaro district were encouraged to write an account of 
their adventures for the Sydney and local papers whose readers loved to hear about the countryside 
they never visited. One traveller heading from Pambula to the high country wrote:% 


“About three miles beyond Mount Marshall is the village of Cathcart, which 
was the scene of a terrible murder a few days since. At the village, which is 
situated on a plain, there is a large hotel, Mr W Featherstone’s; and a good 
store, the property of Mr Gerathy, who has been forty years on the Monaro. 


The premises of Mr Gerathy consist of a number of buildings, including store, 
post-office, private residence, half-time school, out-houses, beside a good 
garden and orchard, the latter surrounded by a hedge of rose-bushes, briars 
and barbaras. 


Mr Gerathy has a family of 13 children, and they were all at home when I 
called. Several of them attend the half-time school, in a neat building erected 
by Mr Gerathy, which is under the charge of Mr WH Maclean. The average 
attendance is 20 pupils, and only for this half-time school, these children 
would be utterly destitute of education.” 


The following year, a story concerning the Gerathy family made prominent news. A “miraculous 
escape” was first reported in the Bombala Times and then picked up by the major newspapers. 


On 21 June 1872 a 10 years old girl, the daughter of “Mr Gerathy of Cathcart’ was playing near a 
well when she fell in. She sank to a depth of 12 feet in the water and then rose to the surface where 
she managed to hold on to some weeds growing at the side. 


Luckily, her father heard her screams and ran to the well where he grabbed the well rope and lowered 
himself down to where he was able to support the girl until further help arrived. 


Given the date and age of the girl, it is clear that she was Cecilia Gerathy. As she was my great 
grandmother, I am pleased she had a lucky escape but also somewhat critical of her for being 
careless about my future existence. 


Also in that year, Greville’s Post Office Directory listed Michael Gerathy the storekeeper as one of 
the 44 people in Cathcart who were recipients of mail. The farmer, Thomas Gilbert, Emily’s father, 


°3 Town and Country Journal 30 December 1871 
% The Sydney Morning Herald 4 July 1872 and Empire 8 July 1872 
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was also included. The mail contractor took the mail from Bombala to Cathcart and then on to 
Pambula and Eden and return, twice weekly. 


One of the colonial newspapers, established in 1853, was the Ilustrated Sydney News (including 
the NSW Agriculturist and Grazier). Michael Gerathy of Cathcart was included in the list published 
on 7 May 1875 of agents authorised to sell that paper. 


Michael and Emily continued to be very involved in local affairs, including raising subscriptions for 
the ongoing Irish Famine Relief, the maintenance of the Roman Catholic Church and participating 
in the Cathcart Election Committee.°° 


Michael died suddenly at the age of 64 on 20 August 1876 (in the same year his last child was born). 
He was buried at the Bombala Roman Catholic Cemetery. 


An obituary (taken from the Bombala Herald) was published in the Freeman’s Journal on 2 
September 1876: 


“Many of our readers for some short time past have heard of 
the severe illness of Mr Michael Gerathy, of Cathcart, but 
few were led to believe that his illness would terminate in 
his death. Mr Gerathy has been a long sufferer of 
pneumonia, and was attended by Dr Barkas, that 
gentleman having last week we believe expressed but faint 
hopes of recovery. Mr Gerathy expired on Sunday evening, 
and was buried in Bombala on Thursday last. He was 
followed to his last resting place by a large cortege of friends 
and others who knew him for years past. Mr Gerathy leaves 
a numerous family behind him to mourn their loss. We 
believe Mr Gerathy has resided on Monaro upwards of thirty 
years.” 


Michael's Will dated 19 October 1875 appointed his wife Emily, his eldest son James and his son in 
law Charles Taylor (who ended up marrying Mary Gerathy after all) as trustees of his estate. He 
first gave Emily the right to live on at The Willows and rights to all of his other real estate for the 
rest of her natural life. On her passing, the real estate passed to James, as the eldest son, or to 
whoever was the next eldest son still living. 


Emily got to keep the furniture and effects at The Willows but all other personal effects were to be 
divided equally among Emily and her sons. All cattle then held by a son or daughter could be kept 
by them. He made no other provision for his daughters, saying there were not enough assets to go 
around for everyone to make it work. He did, however, exhort Emily and his sons to provide for his 
daughters until they were married and had a home of their own. 


°5 Bombala Herald Index - http:/ /www.gownewspaperindexes.com.au /bom75.html 
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Michael's estate was worth £728. That figure was prepared for probate and duty purposes and the 
true value may well have been higher. 


Michael’s son James (known as Jim), who was then 24, succeeded to Michael’s business interests 
including the office of postmaster. Emily continued to live at The Willows and to run the general 
store, as well as looking after her large family. With Emily’s agreement, James gradually assumed 
control over the land holdings and responsibility for his younger siblings. 


A travel writer in 1877 said in the Town and Country Journal on 3 November 1877 that Cathcart 
was: 


“... situated on a plain, with low marshy ground surrounding it. Cathcart, 
at one time, could boast of an hotel and the usual accompaniments of a 
small township, but the place has gone to decay, the hotel has disappeared, 
and there only remains the general store of Mrs Gerathy, to which is 
attached the Post Office. The houses of two or three other residents 
complete the picture.” 


The marriages of Edward O’Connor to Elizabeth Gerathy in 1881 and his brother Thomas O'Connor 
to Cecilia Gerathy in 1884 cemented the strong relationship between the families and tied them to 
the community. 


Another sale of town allotments was held at Cathcart on 15 September 1883. A total of 30 allotments 
were sold to 16 purchasers, including James Gerathy who purchased Allotments 4 and 7 of Section 
10. 


A View of Cathcart 


°%6 The Sydney Morning Herald ~ Probate Notices 25 November 1876 
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Another general store had opened on the eastern side of town after Michael Gerathy’s death and 
before 1883. In 1888, the property was bought by Samuel Cole who built a new store and registered 
the name Coles Store. This early registration later forced the more famous Coles family to call their 
Australia-wide stores GJ Coles & Co. 


The Coles Store was much closer to the town’s newer residences and was on the main road from 
Bombala to Pambula. It wasn't long before Emily Gerathy’s store suffered from the competition and 
the store closed soon after. 


Michael Gerathy’s Grave at Bombala Cemetery 


The Cathcart School of Arts started at the Dragon Inn but moved after the first part of a new hall 
was built in 1886 on land reserved for that purpose. In 1889, James Gerathy and his brother in 
law Thomas O'Connor were appointed as trustees of the land.” 


Around 1887 James Gerathy saw the continuing redundancy of the old section of the town where 
his family general store was located. He decided to make a move to the eastern side of the town 
where much of the town’s business was now taking place. In 1890, he built the Victoria Hotel on 
the main street, just east from where the street crosses the Dragon Swamp creek. He also moved 
the Post Office to a building next to the hotel. 


97 The Sydney Morning Herald 20 November 1889 
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On 14 September 1891 the first telegraph was installed at James’ Post Office but its operation was 
limited to sending and receiving telegrams by Morse code. A telephone exchange would not arrive 
for another 21 years. 


As the century was closing, a “dastardly attempt’ was made to burn down the Victoria Hotel on 6 
January 1899.%8 After closing the hotel for the night James laid down on a sofa and fell asleep but 
woke at 11.30 when he noticed alight shining through the window. He went outside and saw flames 
coming from the adjoining post office building. 


He found a large kerosene bottle near the door and paper and straw around the door. The flames 
had almost charred through the door and had a good hold on the floorboards. The fire was quickly 
extinguished. Two of his children and his mother in law, Kate Hollyhead, were asleep at the back 
of the post office at the time. 


NM 


a it 


Cathcart General Store - Coles Store 


°8 The Sydney Morning Herald 7 January 1899 
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The start of the new century saw a long period of celebration in Cathcart and all over the region, 
with many public events and festivities. Dairying and farming were prospering again after the 
depression of the 1890s and the population of the region continued to grow with expanding families 
and new arrivals. 


These were happy times and citizens were looking forward to creating a town with more and 
improved public amenities, including new churches, schools and public buildings. 


The School of Arts became the focal point for balls, dances, charity galas and fetes, political meetings 
and all other social events in the district (today the building has become the Cathcart War Memorial 
Hall). 


In 1900, Emily Gerathy of The Willows was included in a list of Cathcart land owners.%° She was 
identified as a dairy farmer and agriculturist (mainly growing potatoes). Her sons, James, John and 
Michael, were also listed as dairy farmers and growers of potatoes and oats. James, of Sunnyside, 
and John, of Rock Dale, were also graziers. Michael junior grew wheat as well as those other crops. 


Cathcart and other nearby villages had become renowned for their potato crops, as well as for 
carrots, parsnips, turnips, oats and wheat. 


By 1900, newspapers were bought from the Coles Store, but they could also be bought from 
Gerathy’s post office, next door to the Victoria Hotel.1 


Victoria Hotel with Cathcart Butter Factory in Background 
- Jim Gerathy’s Wife Florence is on the far Right 


99 Yewen’s NSW Directory of Land Owners The Farm and Dairy Publishing Co, 1900 
100 Hall’s NSW Country Directory 1899-1900, page 56 
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At this time, the outgoing mail was either sent by road to Cooma then by rail to Sydney or by road 
to Merimbula and then on to Sydney by steam ship. 


Fund raising was a very common community pursuit. As an example, a three day flower show and 
bazaar was held at Cathcart in 1901 to raise funds to purchase a building site for the Church of 
England and to fence the old general (mostly Catholic) cemetery.' A large swag of prizes was 
carried off by members of the Dor! family who were next door neighbours to Thomas O’Connor. 


Cathcart Public School - Many Children arrived in Horse Drawn School Vans 


Religion did not get in the way of prosperity as everyone was expected to help fund or build churches 
and public buildings, without any prejudice or allegiance. 


Celebrations for the new Australian Commonwealth got under way in Cathcart at the start of 1901 
but they were short lived for Emily Gerathy when her 34 years old son, Thomas died, becoming the 
second of her children to predecease her.1® Further tragedy struck when Emily’s daughter Cecilia, 
wife of Thomas O'Connor, died in March 1905, leaving nine children aged between two and nineteen. 


It continued to get worse for Emily when another of her daughters, Ellen, died in 1908 when she 
was 53.!93 Ellen had married Charles Moreing and they lived for many years on a large farm just 
outside Cathcart before moving closer to the coast, eventually settling on a dairy farm at Tanja, near 
Bega. Ellen and Charles also had nine children. 


The early loss of her own husband and then three of her adult children would have been a time of 
terrible grief for Emily Gerathy. Yet she would have taken comfort from the growing family produced 


101 Australian Town and Country Journal 23 February 1901, page 16 
102 NSW BDM Death Certificate 8641/1901 
103 NSW BDM Death Certificate 12751/1908 
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by her many children. She also had the pioneer’s strength to forge ahead in the face of personal 
loss, particularly as these tragedies were hardly unique in the area. 


In later life, Emily herself left Cathcart and moved to Bombala. Her own time arrived on 4 April 
1911 when she died at the age of 75.!°' Emily's obituary stated:!5 


“Another old and much respected Monaro resident passed away at Cathcart 
last Tuesday, in the person of Mrs Gerathy, senr. The deceased lady, who 
was 75 years of age, only took ill a few days before her death. As a matter 
of fact, death was caused by a general break up of the system. Mrs 
Gerathy, who had passed the best years of her life at Bombala and 
Cathcart, was one of the grand types of the early pioneers of this colony, 
and it is a matter of much regret that they are one by one passing away 
from our midst. By all who had the pleasure of her acquaintance, the 
deceased lady was beloved, and it was therefore not to be wondered at that 
her funeral, which took place in the R.C. cemetery at Bombala on 
Wednesday afternoon, was attended by relatives and friends from far and 
near. The Rev. Father Moore officiated at the graveside.” 


Her sons George and Herbert Gerathy were the executors named in Emily's Will and they applied 
for probate later that month. 10° 


104 NSW BDM Death Certificate 4838/1911 
105 Bombala Herald 11 Apr 1911 
105 The Sydney Morning Herald Legal Notices 17 April 1911 
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Four years after the death of Emily Gerathy, her eldest child, Jim Gerathy, died suddenly from an 
apoplectic stroke on 2 October 1915. He was 63 years old. Jim had been in his usual state of health 
up to the morning of his death. Just before 7 am he complained of a pain in his head. He became 
unconscious soon after and died about 10 am without regaining consciousness. Dr Marsh arrived 


Chapter 18 
Family Connections 


from Bombala soon after he was called but said there was no hope of recovery. 


Jim’s death left his 42 years old wife Florence to raise the two younger children.!” 
Argus reported on 7 October that Jim’s funeral was the largest seen at Cathcart to that time and 


had the best eulogy. 


I don’t know what was said in the culogy but the Delegate Argus published the following obituary 


five days later: 


“DEATH OF MR JAMES GERATHY 


Cathcart is suffering from a feeling of loss and each man asks his neighbour 
ifit really can be true that Jim Gerathy is dead. We were so used to seeing 
him and hearing his cheery optimism that we cannot fully realise the cruel 
blow which death has dealt us. Who, on the Monaro plateau did not know 
him? What traveller did not halt at his door (at the Victoria Hotel) with a full 
feeling of being home? When word was passed around on Friday morning 
that he was ill, few regarded that circumstance as serious because he had 
been ill before, but when it was reported that there was no hope and that 
death was only a matter of hours, men were dazed and gazed at each other 
in a dull and uncomprehending manner. There was no comment for the 
very good reason that bursting hearts stifled utterance. There need be no 
(feeling of shame for the tears that stood in the eyes of men and women for 
the loss we have sustained is irreparable. We have good men amongst us 
and we will have good men again but there was and can he only be one 
Jim Gerathy. He was a native of Cathcart and his whole life was spent 
here, where he married, and reared his family. His sorrowing wife, and 
family of five children, have the whole hearted sympathy of every one. The 
funeral, which was the largest ever seen in Cathcart, left the hotel on 
Saturday at 3 o'clock for the Catholic Cemetery. The members of the Rifle 
Club, with reversed arms, and the members of the GUOOF and Hibernian 
Lodges marched ahead.” 


107 NSW BDM Death Certificate 16779/1915 
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‘The Delegate 


Unlike his father Michael, who left a lengthy and encompassing will, Jim died without having made 
one. It took some time for the family to sort out the estate and Jim’s many business interests. 


A Stewart Family Wedding at Cathcart 
im Gerathy is in the Middle Row, Fourth Adult from the Left 


By the time of Jim’s death, the First World War had started. Edward O'Connor (the older son of 
Edward O'Connor and Elizabeth Gerathy), Eugene O’Connor (son of Thomas O’Connor and Cecilia 
Gerathy) and George Gerathy (another son of Michael and Emily Gerathy) all served in the First 
World War along with other volunteers from many of the families in the district. 


There were the inevitable casualties and, for a few families, grief for lost sons. Both Edward and 
George were wounded in action and sent home. 


The war had a way of following you. George Gerathy died four years after he returned to Cathcart 
and Edward died much later, but in a mental hospital. 


The Victoria Hotel continued to be run by the Gerathy family well after Jim’s death.1°8 It was no 
longer listed as a hotel in 1929, as the licence had been bought back by the Government. 109 In fact 
the Government paid a total of £1,370 compensation for the de-licensing of the hotel. 


The old hotel building became a “lovely old boarding house” which was close to the bridge over the 
Dragon Swamp creek and run by the popular Mr and Mrs Bede Taylor. In fact, Bede Taylor was a 
son of Mary Catherine Gerathy who had married Charles Taylor after the Cathcart Murder. 


The Gerathy family was by now related by marriage to many of the other long established Cathcart 
families, including the Taylors, Murphys, Moreings, Griffiths and Foleys. 


108 NSW Country Directory (Moore’s Almanac) 1926, page 239 
109 NSW Country Directory (Moore’s Almanac) 1929, page 271 
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Emily Gerathy’s daughter Ellen had married Charles Moreing and many of their descendants still 
reside in and around Cathcart such as Jenny Ford (formerly Moreing) and her son and daughter in 
law who live on either side of the old butter factory site. Keith Moreing, who was born in 1919, is 
the patriarch of the Moreing family. Keith celebrated his 100 birthday in December 2019. 


It was also inevitable the 
Gerathys would marry into the 
Stewart family, one of the earliest 
and largest in the district. One of 
Mary Catherine —_Gerathy’s 
daughters, also called Cecilia, 
married William Stewart in 
1902.10 Her sister Emily (known 
as Millie) married William’s 
younger brother Thomas Charles 
Stewart (known as Scotchy) in 
1916.11 


Millie was 24 and all of 14 years 
younger than her husband. She 
was considered to be quite a 
catch for Scotchy. Perhaps not 
surprisingly, the mother of 
William and Scotchy was a 
Moreing (Grace). 


Historical Plaque Erected at the Site of Michael 
Gerathy’s Store 


They had four children and lived 
in Bombala, from where they never moved. Scotchy had many interests including a butchery in 
Bombala, later run by two of his sons. 


He was a well-known livestock dealer in the district, often buying and selling animals from the South 
Coast and Victoria. 


The butter factory (which had been built in 1906) closed in 1927 when the cost of producing butter 
rose 30% at a time when pastures had been almost completely ruined by decades of rabbit plagues. 
After the closure, local cream was transported to the butter factory at Rocky Hall and later to 
Pambula. 


Another well-loved identity was Helen Gerathy, wife of Frank Gerathy. She was an assistant teacher 
at Cathcart School for some 20 years. It was said that “Through her dedication and ability many 
children owe much to her”.?2 


Frank Gerathy travelled the district testing cattle herds for various conditions. He also worked for 
the Main Roads Board on various road projects on the Princes Highway near Bega during the Great 
Depression. 


110 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 8837/1902 
111 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 13062/1916 
112 Bygone Days of Cathcart - Laurie Platts 1989 
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Much of the Gerathy land in and around Cathcart became owned by Michael Percy Gerathy, a 
grandson of Michael and Emily, who was born in 1886. He went on to acquire other land which, in 
total with the family holdings, was about half of the land in Cathcart north and west of the new town 
on either side of today’s Dragon Swamp Road. 


In the 1930s milk production from the cows at the farm Hillstead eventually topped the average 
production of any herd on the Monaro or the South Coast. There was great rivalry to have the top 
producing herd. Hillstead later became owned by members of the Gerathy family. 


Another property owned by the Gerathy’s, Aloha, was the last dairy farm in Cathcart, the herd being 
sold in 1964. This property was only a short distance from the original Gerathy store. It may no 
longer be a dairy farm but the property is still owned by the Gerathy family. 


Scotchy Stewart and Millie Gerathy on their Wedding Day 
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Chapter 19 
The Children of 
John and Ann O’Connor 


John O'Connor married Ann Diment 1841 
14 Children: 


Unknown girl b notknown | d not known 

Unknown boy b not known d not known 

Mary Ann O'Connor b 1845 d 1845 O years 
John O'Connor b 1846 d 1899 42 years 
Elizabeth Ann O’Connor b 1848 d 1848 O years 
Eleanor O'Connor b 1850 d 1928 78 years 
Margaret O'Connor b 1852 d 1940 88 years 
James O’Connor b 1854 d 1913 59 years 
Edward O'Connor b 1856 d 1887 31 years 
Phillip O'Connor b 1858 d 1930 71 years 
William O’Connor b 1860 d 1895 34 years 
Thomas O'Connor b 1863 d 1926 63 years 
Richard O’Connor b 1865 d 1911 46 years 
Frederick O’Connor b 1866 d 1866 0 years 


Child of John and Ann O'Connor 


John O'Connor 


After his father became paralysed by stroke in 1869, young John would likely have taken over the 
running of the store at Majors Creek. However, after his father died the following year and the 
creditors had taken most, if not all, of his father’s assets, there would have been little left for John 
with which to look after the family. Yet the family stayed in Majors Creek with John seeking work 
in the town or in the surrounding area to help support his younger siblings. 


The 1878/79 NSW Electoral Roll for the Braidwood district shows John O'Connor and Edward 
O'Connor as eligible voters living at Majors Creek. With their brother James, they were the only 
members of the family over the age of 21 who were entitled to vote (although Phillip may have been 
borderline, depending on when after 1878 an election was held). Their sisters, Eleanor and 
Margaret, were of age but women would not get the right to vote in NSW until 1902. 


Voting rights were quite strange. The first general right to vote given in the colony was based on 
certain property qualifications, either as an owner or as a tenant. The right was later given to men 
who had been resident in a district for at least six months, in addition to property qualifications. 
Miners could also qualify if they held a registered miner’s right. A man could vote in more than one 
district if he met a qualification in each district. 


The Fathers of Federation who helped create the Australian Commonwealth 
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John O’Connor’s qualification was as the owner or lessee of a house while Edward’s was as a resident 
of at least six months. The family would have all lived together in the same household. 


Of interest is that an Edward O’Connor and a Phillip O’Connor show up in the same Electoral Roll 
but for the Monaro district as being residents of Glenbog, a richly forested area between Cooma and 
Bombala. I mention this only because of the coincidence of Mary Gerathy (now Mary Taylor) living 
nearby at Holts Flat. 


A John O'Connor also shows up on the roll for the Monaro as a resident of Michelago, a small 
settlement off the main road between Queanbeyan and Cooma. This Irish born John had married 
Ellen Cummins in 1877. Her family lived in Michelago but soon aiter the marriage, the couple 
moved to a property near Cootamundra where this John had a farm. He died in 1929 at the age of 
88. I mention this because some family historians have mistaken him for our John O’Connor, a 
confession I make myself. 


As far as I am aware, John never married and this is later confirmed on his death certificate. 


John may have arrived in the Cathcart area with most of his younger siblings around 1879. The 
following year, his sister Margaret married James Connolly who lived at Rocky Hall, a small 
settlement in the foothills of Big Jack Mountain, 12 km east of Cathcart. The ceremony took place 
in Cathcart but the couple settled in Rocky Hall. 


John O'Connor comes to life again in 1883 when he is recorded as the manager of a general store 
at Rocky Hall." The store had only just been opened by a Mr McKinniary as a branch of his main 
store at Bombala. 


Horse and Buggy at the Rocky Hall Store 


113 The Bega Gazette and Eden District or Southern Coast Advertiser 4 July 1883 
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A post office was opened at the Rocky Hall store later in 1883. A newspaper correspondent reported 
in September that year:14 


“The Rocky Hall store, under the management of Mr O'Connor, 
still continues to do well, and as Mr O'C is deservedly popular 
we feel confident he will increase his business.” 


It did not take long for John to be fully accepted into the local community. It helped that his sister 
Margaret and her husband had become popular and prosperous farmers. John was soon elected to 
the Wyndham and Rocky Hall Progress Committee. 


On 25 October 1883, over 30 local men held a banquet at Rocky Hall in honour of William Hibburd 
who had squatted on his land 45 years earlier and gave the name Rocky Hall to his vast cattle and 
sheep station.!!5 William, who was now 77 years old, was the same William Hibburd who had built 
the Dragon Hotel at Cathcart. In fact, he was responsible for a number of good hotels in the wider 
district. 


The banquet was no doubt held at the hotel which William built at Rocky Hall, a short distance 
down the road from his residence. One of the many toasts to William was proposed by John 
O'Connor who, as the local storekeeper and postmaster, would have enjoyed a good relationship 
with the old pioneer. 


With the store continuing to provide much business, John became better known in the wider area. 
He attended a wedding at nearby Burragate where he was called on to propose the toast to the 
bridesmaids. It was reported “... he eulogised the ladies to his heart’s content, and this toast was 
responded to by Mr Hutchison, who also seems to be well up in this particular line.” Nicholas 
Hutchison was the teacher at the local school at Rocky Hall. 


A great gala day was held near Rocky Hall in August 1884 when about 200 residents of the district 
gathered for the opening ceremony of the new bridge over the Towamba River. John O'Connor was 
the secretary of the organising committee, meaning he did most of the work. The honour of naming 
and officially opening the Pioneer Bridge was given to William Hibburd who, after the Bombala Brass 
Band had finished playing and the assembled school children had finished singing, gave a speech 
mostly about the history of the road up the mountain to Cathcart. 


After the long naming speech, William pulled out a prepared formal address but he decided he had 
already spoken enough (possibly the snoring was a hint). The task of reading the address to the 
gathering was left to John O'Connor. After the ceremony, those who stayed enjoyed a feast and 
much toasting and drinking, the refreshments being supplied by two local hotelkeepers. The late 
stayers proceeded to a hall at nearby Wyndham where music and dancing lasted until 6 am the 
following morning. 


114 The Manaro Mercury, and Cooma and Bombala Advertiser 29 September 1883 
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John certainly knew how to have a good time. The following month he held a social at his residence 
at Rocky Hall to farewell a trainee teacher who had been tutored by Nicholas Hutchison. Again, the 
evening was spent with speeches and songs and plenty of drinking to keep the mood lively. The 
party concluded at midnight with the locals still hopeful of finding their way home.1!7 


In October 1884, John and Nicholas Hutchison organised the annual school picnic on William 
Hibburd’s paddock, to be followed by a ball and the inevitable refreshments. 


Property near Rocky Hall on Big Jack Mountain Road 


Ownership of the stores at Bombala and Rocky Hall changed hands in 1883. The new owner, 
Edward Devereux, put his son in charge of the Bombala store but he soon got into difficulties. It 
probably came as a surprise to everyone when Mr Devereux became insolvent the following year. 
The entire stock at the Rocky Hall store was put up for sale in October 1884.11 


John may have found himself out of work if the new owner of the store decided to run it himself. 
However, the store was bought as an investment by Charlie Taylor who ran a large sheep and cattle 
station at Holts Flat on the road between Bombala and Cooma. Charlie Taylor had married Mary 
Gerathy and by now the Gerathy family had been connected to the O'Connor family by two marriages 
(Edward O’Connor and Thomas O’Connor). 


17 The Manaro Mercury, and Cooma and Bombala Advertiser 3 September 1884, page 4 
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It is very likely that John O'Connor would have stayed on as manager of the store. However, for 
whatever reason, but not insolvency, Charlie decided in July 1885 to close his business at Rocky 
Hall and sell off all the stock.1# 


I don’t know whether John O'Connor continued working at the store after this time. He may have 
taken on agricultural work or labouring work as there was plenty of opportunity to find work. He 
may have found work with his sister Margaret. In any event, as it turned out, he only had a few 
years left to him. 


In January 1889, John came down with a bladder infection which, after a few days, entered his 
bloodstream and turned septic (a condition readily treated today with antibiotics). He died on 22 
January when he was only 42. He was buried in Cathcart Roman Catholic Cemetery after a funeral 
service conducted by the parish priest, Father James Gunning. The official witnesses at his burial 
were his two brothers in law, James Gerathy and James Connolly. 2° 


The O'Connor brothers and sisters would have mourned the loss of their eldest brother who through 
bad fortune had been made head of the family at a very young age and done his very best to look 
after them. 


The Hotel at Wyndham 


119 The Bega Gazette and Eden District or Southern Coast Advertiser 29 July 1885, page 3 
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Child of John and Ann O'Connor 


Eleanor O’Connor 


Eleanor O’Connor married Terence McMahon 1871 
11 Children: 
John McMahon b 1872 d 1873 O years 
Terence McMahon b 1874 d 1881 6 years 
Ann Winifred McMahon b 1876 d 1881 4 years 
Margaret Mary McMahon b 1878 d 1881 2 years 
John Martin McMahon b c 1880 d 1967 c 87 years 
Michael Patrick McMahon b 1882 d 1943 60 years 
James Edward McMahon b 1884 d 1967 83 years 
William Phillip McMahon b 1887 d 1980 92 years 
Thomas McMahon b 1889 d 1889 O years 
Frederick Patrick McMahon b 1891 d 1958 67 years 
Ellenor McMahon b 1893 d 1976 83 years 


Eleanor O'Connor was John and Ann O'Connor's sixth, and second surviving, child. In 1850, she 
was one of the first children born at the newly built Victoria Barracks in Sydney when her father 
was still a drummer with the 11th Regiment. 


Eleanor must have been a particularly difficult name for people to spell. There are so many possible 
variants in general use. This Eleanor had at least six different spellings appearing on her various 
official documents. To make it easier, she became known to everyone as Ellen. 


qi? 


Ellen was 19 when her father died at Majors Creek in 1870. On 4 September 1871, she married a 
gold miner living at Majors Creek named Terence McMahon.2! Terry (as he was known) was about 
34 and considerably older than Eleanor. The witnesses to the marriage were Ellen’s older brother 
John and her sister Margaret, showing that the family still remained close soon after the loss of 
their father. 


Terry is said to have been born on 12 November 1837 in Miltown Malbay, a town on the west coast 
of Ireland in County Clare, at least according to an obituary in the local paper upon his death. The 
obituary, which was most likely provided by his son William, contains some glaring inaccuracies, 
making it a less reliable source. 122 


DNA sources, however, confirm the McMahon family’s presence in Clare, with connections to the 
Parish of Kilmurry Ibrickane (located to the south of Miltown Malbay) and to the county’s main town 
of Ennis. The birth certificates for all of Terry and Ellen’s children record Terry as having been born 
in Ireland but the certificate for William McMahon records his father’s place of birth as Ennis, Clare, 
Ireland. 


Miltown Malbay in County Clare, Ireland 


Terry arrived in Australia in the early 1860s. The obituary, already mentioned, records he arrived 
on board the ship Severn London in 1860. I have not found a ship of that name ever having sailed 
to Australia (or elsewhere in the world for that matter). There was a ship, however, named Severn 
that did bring many Irish immigrants, including from County Clare, to Sydney in October 1863. 
‘There is no record of Terry among the assisted passengers. There is a record of a James McMahon, 
22, from Kilrush in County Clare. 


121 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 1863/1871 
122 The Bombala Times 8 Jul 1938, page 1 
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Before becoming a miner at Majors Creek, Terry had worked on the goldfields at Lambing Flat and 
then Araluen. It is said he took an active part in the Lambing Flat riots against the Chinese miners. 


Terry was almost 10 years older than John O’Connor, the oldest of the O’Connor children. Terry 
was not particularly tall but he had a large build. He was a tough and seasoned miner who already 
had a wealth of life experiences. He was probably seen by Eleanor and her siblings as a father 
figure, capable of looking after and protecting the family. 


By 1870, reef mining had mostly replaced surface mining. Working a reef was too much work for 
one person so partnerships were quickly formed. Miners often made multiple partnerships for 
different claims and they usually worked more than one claim at the same time. Earlier claims had 
often been permanently or temporarily abandoned in favour of better prospects but they would later 
be taken up by someone else. 


Gold Miners Working a Claim 


Claims had to be continuously worked, otherwise a warden or commissioner could declare the claim 
abandoned and award the claim to another claimant, There were many miners working 
unsatisfactory claims who were watching for the first signs of a technically abandoned claim. Terry 
probably had partners working multiple claims in turn to keep the claim jumpers at bay. It could 
become quite cutthroat and the wardens and courts were often very busy with mining disputes. 


Terry was in one particular partnership with Michael Murphy and Thomas Duggan in 1871, working 
a claim on Back Creek, to the west of Majors Creek. They had jumped the claim themselves after 
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they had convinced the warden the claim had not been adequately worked for a time by a miner 
named James Ellis. Ellis and his sons were still very actively mining a large number of contiguous 
claims. Ellis was most unhappy at losing this particular claim. 


Water was a vital component of gold mining, including reef mining. Waterways and races were often 
dug or constructed down the sides of hills to direct and concentrate the flow of water which was 
used for washing the ore. Permission needed to be obtained if the waterway was over private land 
or another claim. 


Elrington Hotel at Majors Creck 


Terry’s two partners found themselves in Braidwood Court charged with interfering with an existing 
waterway made by James Ellis to divert water to their own waterway.!2? If convicted, the pair faced 
a minimum of two years imprisonment. Both men were seen with shovels and equipment heading 
up the hill from the claim they had jumped only a few days earlier. 


This occurred just over two weeks before Terry and Ellen were to be married. Terry was lucky he 
was not with the other two at the time. The court adjourned the hearing for a week to consider all 
of the issues involved. During the adjournment period, Ellis was attacked and severely beaten on 
his way home from Araluen in the late evening by masked assailants. No clue as to the attackers 
was found at the scene but it was reported “... some pretty shrewd suspicions are entertained as to 
who they were."124 


The court found the two men had a case to answer for damage to the existing waterway and they 


were committed for trial which was held on 26 October 1871. As it turned out, both men were 
acquitted. 


1233 The Manaro Mercury, and Cooma and Bombala Advertiser 9 September 1871 
124 The Manaro Mercury, and Cooma and Bombala Advertiser 16 September 1871 
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Terry and Ellen’s first child was born at Majors Creek in June 1872.125 They named him John 
McMahon, probably in honour of Ellen’s father. Unfortunately, the child died the following year.125 


There is a record of a Terance McMahon (with that spelling) in the Braidwood Gaol Admissions 
Register in 1873-1874. He is recorded as a miner, five foot eight inches tall, with fair hair, grey eyes, 
straight nose and small chin, who could both read and write. He may have been in gaol as a boarder 
as the practice of renting cells to miners was common. However, as his personal details were so 
well recorded, he was probably an inmate. 


The gaol register also records he arrived in Australia in 1863 on the ship Severn. This information 
would have been provided by Terry himself, As mentioned earlier, he was not listed as an assisted 
passenger when that ship arrived in Sydney from Plymouth in October 1863. He may have been a 
crew member or a non-assisted passenger but either of these is unlikely. After the ship left Sydney, 
it sailed to Auckland in New Zealand arriving on 10 December 1863 where it took on goods and new 
passengers. The ship returned to Sydney on 31 December 1863. It is possible Terry was on board 
the ship on this return voyage. This would mean he had immigrated to either Australia or New 
Zealand at an earlier time. 


Ellen gave birth to another son who was named Terence McMahon after his father. He was born at 
Majors Creek in April 1874.12” Gold mining at Majors Creek had badly dwindled by that time and 
this is what likely prompted Terry and Ellen to relocate the family to the hinterland of the far south 
coast of NSW. 


The family settled at Tantawangalo, a heavily forested area near Candelo, between Cathcart and the 
coast at Bega. The Tantawangalo goldfields were not discovered until the early 1900s, so the family 
must have settled there for other reasons. The most ieely 4 is that the Government had set aside 
large sums of money in the 
1870s to build and maintain 
a road from Bombala to the 
coast via Tantawangalo. The 
works needed strong men 
experienced in rock cutting. 
Although the conditions of 
work were very poor, the pay 
was handsome. 


Terry and Ellen’s first 
daughter, Ann Winifred 
McMahon, was born in 
December 1876.128 She may 
have been named after one of 
her grandmothers. Winifred 
is thought to have been the 
name of ‘Terry's mother. 


Tantawangalo — Postmans Creek 


1235 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 7209/1872 
126 NSW BDM Death Certificate 3488/1873 
127 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 8286/1874 
128 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 8351/1876 
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Giving the child his mother's name would show a consistent pattern. It took some months before 
the birth was able to be registered at Bega. 


Another daughter, Margaret Mary McMahon, was born in November 1878 and that birth took even 
longer to register, this time at Bombala, which may have been more convenient at the time than 
Bega.!2° Margaret is likely to have been named after Ellen’s sister. Honouring siblings, particularly 
in Eleanor’s family, became an ongoing tradition. 


In 1880, while still at Tantawangalo, Terry registered his own brand for horses and cattle. The 
design was a sideways T enclosed by brackets.19° 


Pioneers in the Bega District 


A third son, who was named John Martin McMahon, is thought to have been born in 1880 as he 
was still a baby in arms in January 1881. Although Martin (as he was always later known) left a 
substantial record of his continued existence via many newspaper reports and by having his own 
large family, there is no identifiable record of his birth. Perhaps his parents were largely cut off from 
being able to register his birth within the prescribed time and wished to avoid paying a fine for late 
registration. 


Very soon after his birth, the family moved to the south coast port town of Merimbula where Terry 
found work as a wharf labourer with the Illawarra Steam Navigation Company (ISN Co). 


The ISN Co largely built and established the port of Merimbula in the 1850s. The company had a 
virtual monopoly of sea trade on the south coast of NSW and employed up to 22 ships at one time. 


129 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 
130 The Manaro Mercury, and Cooma and Bombala Advertiser 21 February 1880, page 4 
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The most famous and largest ship was the SS Merimbula which sank in a storm in 1928 off Beecroft 
Point, just north of the Point Perpendicular Lighthouse at Jervis Bay. All passengers and crew 
survived, thanks to the mighty efforts of the ship’s captain, whose surname just happened to be 
O'Connor. 


‘The relocation to Merimbula soon had tragic consequences. On a Saturday evening, 22 January 
1881, the three older children died in a house fire.!5!_ Early news of the horrific accident was widely 
reported in Australian newspapers, relying on either one of two reports that were telegraphed to 
news agencies. One of the reports, which was the one picked up by the Bombala newspapers, was 
particularly callous and cruel to the parents. The story ran that while the husband was away, the 
mother went visiting neighbours, locking her children in the house and leaving a lighted candle on 
the table. The older boy and his two sisters were playing when they upset the candle and set the 
house on fire. They were burnt alive because there was no escape as all of the doors and windows 
were latched. The bodies were badly charred. The boy’s head dropped off when his body was being 
removed. 


Other newspapers ran with a story that was more supportive of the parents. The Goulburn Herald 
and Chronicle on 26 January 1881 wrote “...much sympathy is being expressed for the poor parents, 
(for the stability of whose reason the greatest fears are entertained.” 


The negative reporting added to Terry and Eleanor’s grief. Many people in the district thought Ellen 
was derelict in her duty to protect her children from harm. This was all too much for Ellen’s brother, 
John O’Connor, who wrote a stern letter on 1 February 1881 to the editor of the The Manaro Mercury 
based in Cooma: 


“Dear Sir- In reading the Bombala papers of last week I noticed the account 
of the late terrible accident which happened at Merimbula, viz the burning 
of Mrs McMahon's children at Merimbula. The account is abridged from The 
Manaro Mercury, and I saw the affair was greatly exaggerated, and likely 
to give the public the idea that the children were neglected. 


The issue went on to state that the father was at work and the mother was 
out visiting a neighbour, leaving a candle inside, with the door locked. It 
stated the children were aged 13 years, 11 years, and 9 years, and that 
the boy’s head dropped from the body when disturbed, all of which is 
wrong, and the feelings of the bereaved parents have been tried acutely 
enough without being harrowed more by untrue reports. 


The account is simply this - On Saturday evening, the 22nd ultimo, 
McMahon, who is in the employ of the ISN Company at Merimbula, had not 
gone home from work, having had to go out in the boat. 


131 NSW BDM Death Certificates 6817/1881 and 6818/1881 - Margaret not recorded 
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Mrs Gibson, the lady of the agent of the ISN Company, came over from her 
own place to Mrs McMahon’s place to inform her that her husband would 
not be home from work until late. 


Mrs Gibson held the baby while Mrs McMahon washed and put to bed the 
three deceased children, viz Terence, aged 6 years 9 months and 18 days; 
Annie Winifred, 4 years 1 month and 1 day; and Margaret Mary, aged 2 
years and 2 months, and laid the baby in the cradle in the kitchen. 


She then accompanied Mrs Gibson to the gate of her own garden, not ten 
yards from the house, and stood conversing for about 5 minutes. Mrs 
Gibson, on turning to go home, noticed the place in flames. They rushed at 
once and secured the baby, and Mrs McMahon then rushed into the flames, 
and only for Mrs Gibson and a man who ran over she would have perished 
in her endeavours to save her children, and the children, though badly 
burned, were not as bad as represented. 


The above can be vouched for as true by all the residents of Merimbula. By 
inserting this you will oblige - Yours truly.” 


By 1882, Terry and Ellen had moved to Rocky Hall where Ellen’s brother John and sister Margaret 
were now living. It would have been good for Ellen to be back with a supportive family. Terry was 
working as a maintenance man, possibly involving road maintenance, when another son, Michael 
Patrick McMahon, was born at Rocky Hall in August 1882.12 


Most of Ellen’s siblings had moved to Cathcart or Rocky Hall before 1880. Land on the south coast 
and on the Monaro plains was relatively cheap and easy to obtain, either by purchase or lease. Terry 
took advantage and acquired at least two holdings, one of 60 acres, probably at or near Rocky Hall 
in 1882, and the other of 40 acres, a few miles east of Cathcart on the road to Candelo in 1884.!55 


Ellen was 34 when in July 1884 she gave birth to another son, James Edward McMahon, 
presumably named after two of Ellen’s brothers. William Phillip McMahon was born in December 
1887 and he was followed by Thomas McMahon in August 1889.5 They were named after another 
three of Ellen’s brothers. Sadly, Thomas did not survive, dying only an hour after he was born.1s 
Thomas’ details were registered at Bombala because the family had by then left Rocky Hall and were 
living at Bibbenluke. 


It was around 1891 when Terry and Ellen once again packed up all of their belongings and this time 
decided to finally settle in Cathcart. It was here, on land that Terry had earlier acquired, that he 
became a dairy farmer like many of Ellen’s brothers and the families they had married into. 


132 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 15452/1882 

133 The Bega Standard & Candelo, Merimbula, Pambula, Eden, Wolumla and General Advertiser 18 June 1884 
134 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 18566/1884 

135 NSW BDM Birth Certificates 20609/1887 and 26842/1889 

136 NSW BDM Death Certificate 11387/1889 
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In June 1891, another son, Frederick Patrick McMahon, was born.*7 The naming tradition was 
again continued. Their last child, breaking the line of sons, was a daughter, Ellenor McMahon, 
clearly named after her mother but with that spelling. Ellenor was born in October 1893.1% 
Fortunately, she was known as Ellie which avoided a lot of later spelling errors. 


Life seemed to settle down for the family after their arrival in Cathcart. The local community was 
small but welcoming of new arrivals who added to the prosperity of the area. It was not long before 
Terry and Ellen immersed themselves into the doings of local groups and the Roman Catholic 
Church. In 1901, Terry was one of five people appointed as trustees of the Cathcart common. 


Terry was also appointed as the pound keeper at Cathcart in 1902. As pound keeper he was required 
to receive stray cattle, sheep, horses and pigs brought to the pound and to go out and collect reported 
strays. He was entitled to charge an agistment (feeding) fee of one shilling a day for cattle and horses 
and six pence a day for sheep and pigs. The pound was established on Terry’s land and he needed 
to provide all appropriate fencing and stalls.“° He remained the pound keeper until he resigned in 
1912. 


All of the family would have attended the annual Cathcart races. At times Terry had a horse racing 
in at least one of the events. Between 1903 and 1905, Terry held the licence for the Luncheon Booth 
at the races which was well patronised but not as popular as the Refreshment Booth next door. I 
assume Ellen and the older children were responsible for preparing the food. 


A branch of the Hibernian Society was formed in Cathcart in August 1904 and 20 members were 
initiated during the inaugural meeting. Terry was one of the first members and was appointed to 
the position of guardian which included the duty 
to visit the sick and injured on behalf of the 
society.140 


The NSW Hibernian Society was set up in Sydney 
in 1880 with the aim of assisting Irish Catholics 
and their families, mainly by way of sickness and 
funeral benefits. Like other societies and lodges 
of the time, members wore decorative sashes and 
attended very formally run meetings. 


There was for some time an air of distrust of the 
Hibernian Society because of its support for the 
growing militancy of protests against British rule 
in Ireland. However, the Society survived those 
turbulent times and continued operation until 
only recent times. Much of its business, in the 
| form of retirement homes, became part of the 
_| Stockland Group in 2010. 


A Member of the Hibernian Society 


137 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 7330/1891 
138 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 7445/1893 
139 Bombala Times and Manaro and Coast Districts General Advertiser 3 October 1902, page 3 
140 Bombala Times and Manaro and Coast Districts General Advertiser 26 August 1904, page 2 
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The society’s first fund raising ball at Cathcart was held in November 1904. Terry was responsible 
for decorating the School of Arts. The local paper was not entirely enthusiastic about his efforts 
when it reported that the hall was “nicely decorated.” This was a time when reports were usually 
written in gushing prose. The paper also said, this time with more flourish, the ball was “... one of 
the best attended and best conducted balls ever held in Cathcart.” This was quite an honour as balls 
were held more often than you would think.1# 


It was in 1904 that the long going feud started between Terry and the local police. The trouble 
probably flared up when Terry’s son James was playing football (the soccer variety) early in the 
year.!#2 The local constable by the name of McInnes was on the sidelines with 15 to 20 onlookers. 
He became concerned when he heard swearing from some of the players, especially as there were 
ladies present. The language used was evidently both profane (impolite, rude) and indecent (mild to 
strong swearing), The constable said he was about 60 to 70 yards from James but he heard him 
use profane language. 


The original summons was dismissed at Bombala Court because Constable McInnes had failed to 
state the paddock was a public place. At the hearing in July 1904, after a new summons had been 
served, James denied ever saying the profane words and he was corroborated by three other players 
who were close to him. Constable - : 

McInnes denied he had an ongoing 
grudge against James McMahon. 
James was found guilty by the police 
magistrate and fined 10 shillings plus 
court costs or seven days gaol, with 24 
hours to pay. 


The decision caused much outcry in 
Cathcart and was considered a blight 
on the reputation of its young people. 
In aletter to the local paper a few days 
later, “A Lover of Peace” wrote that the 
magistrate had chosen to ignore the 
evidence of James and three other 
respectable young men. James 
played in the forwards and could not 
have been 60 to 70 yards from the 
policeman. Several ladies present 
never heard a thing. The letter 
claimed James was fined for an 
offence he did not commit. I suspect 
the letter writer was Terry McMahon. 


Terry, who for some reason, was 
known locally as The Cardinal, had : 
taken to calling Constable McInnes Dill Typical NSW Rural Road 
Macky, The local paper reported an 


141 Bombala Times and Manaro and Coast Districts General Advertiser 18 November 1904, page 2 
142 Bombala Times and Manaro and Coast Districts General Advertiser 27 May 1904 and 1 July 1904 
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incident occurring on 1 July 1905 under the heading “The Cardinal and The Dill - Dill Treads on The 
Cardinal’s Toes.”143 


Terry was in fact charged with having been drunk and disorderly in a public place. He pleaded not 
guilty. Constable McInnes said he was at a football match where Terry, under the influence and 
very excited, kept standing over the sideline to urge on his team. The constable told him to stand 
back. Terry told the constable he should leave and find something to do at home. When the 
constable tried to pull him back, Terry pushed the policeman away saying he was “... not going to be 
dictated to by you or any other Dill Mackyite.” Terry later said “I defy you or any other Dill Macky 
bastard.” Later, when the constable was talking to others, Terry came over and told those people to 
come away and talk to decent people. Another constable confirmed McInnes’ story. 


Terry of course denied he was drunk. He said he became physical only after the constable came up 
to him and stood on his toes and hit his clbow in Terry’s mouth to aggravate him because he knew 
Terry had a temper. The magistrate fined Terry three shillings plus court costs. The animosity with 
the police continued. 


Laurie Platts, in his book Bygone Days of Cathcart (1989) says that Terry, who he considered one of 
the town’s rowdy element, was arrested one night at the Federal Hotel. As he was too heavy to carry 
to the lock up, the constable borrowed the hotel’s 
wheelbarrow and wheeled Terry, his boots dragging in 
the dust, to his resting place for the night. However, 
there was a lot more to that story than the book 
reveals. 


Terry knew the story had gone all around the district 
and he was determined to correct the record. He wrote 
letters to the local papers but not all of them were 
published. The one published in the The Southern Star 
said that Terry was in the yard of the Federal Hotel in 
Cathcart talking to two local worthies when, without 
provocation, he was brutally assaulted by Constable 
McInnes who knocked him down, handcuffed him and 
put a strap around his neck.'* 


He was then dragged down the yard to the street where 
McInnes called on two others to help subdue him. One 
of them went for a wheelbarrow and Terry was then 
tied to the barrow. The barrow capsized twice onto the 
road as he was taken to the lockup where he was again 
brutally assaulted. Terry was later charged with being 
drunk and disorderly, using indecent language and 
assault. 


Bygone Days of Cathcart At the hearing of the charges Terry called four well- 
known local witnesses who were both inside and 
outside the hotel who all said he was sober at the time and had not used bad language. The police 


143 Bombala Times and Manaro and Coast Districts General Advertiser 28 July 1905, page 2 
144 The Southern Star 2 February 1907, page 4 
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called as witnesses the two men who helped subdue Terry. One of them refused to swear it was not 
a put up job. Nevertheless, Terry was found guilty and fined £4/13 plus costs. 


Terry was indignant that the magistrate chose not to believe his far more reliable witnesses after 
intimating that his treatment was the result of a personal feud. The feud continued to simmer. 


The Governor General, Lord Northcote, made a formal visit to the Monaro in 1907 which included a 
stop in Cathcart. An address from the local school children was presented to him by 13 year Ellie 
McMahon. 


In 1912, Terry showed a remarkably ecumenical spirit when he made available part of his paddock 
at Cathcart for a new Anglican cemetery adjacent to the existing Roman Catholic Cemetery. 


At the sports day held by the Farmers and Settlers Association in April 1913, Terry shared first prize 
for guessing the closest correct weight of a dressed sheep. As he was by now about 75 years old, he 
may also have been a runner in the Old Buffers race. The day ended with yet another ball. 146 


By 1913, two of his sons had moved to Cooma. A local paper reported that Terry and Ellen had 
returned to Cathcart in September 1913 after spending the winter with those sons in Cooma.'*7 


In July 1915, Terry complained that neighbours who were using an unformed public road across 
his paddock were leaving the gates open allowing his animals to wander off. He responded by locking 
the gates to keep the neighbours out. The neighbours complained to the council who told Terry he 
needed to fence off the public road inside his paddock.14s 


Bringing in the Crop 


145 Bombala Times 16 February 1912, page 2 
148 Bombala Times 25 April 1913, page 1 

137 Bombala Times 26 September 1931, page 1 
148 Bombala Times 9 July 1915, page 4 
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Many of the young men of the Snowy Mountains district enlisted for service in the First World War. 
Most eventually joined the 55‘ Battalion which saw some of the deadliest fighting in France and 
Belgium by Australian troops in the war. At a send-off for soldiers at the Cathcart School of Arts in 
1916, Terry somehow had a fall and broke a leg. He was taken to Bombala Hospital where he was 
able to appreciate the excellent treatment by the staff.149 


The “Men From Snowy River” 1916 


Ellen started suffering from a heart condition in 1921 and spent some time in hospital. Her heart 
managed to survive these early scares but on 1 May 1928 she suffered a brain haemorthage that 
left her in a very poor condition. She was rushed to Bombala Hospital and died four days later at 
the age of 78.159 Her son Will was the informant. Ellen was buried at the Roman Catholic Cemetery 
at Cathcart two days later. 


An obituary published in the Bombala Times on 11 May 1928 stated she was survived by her 88 
years old husband Terry, her daughter Ellie and five of her sons, Martin, James, Frank, Will and 
Patrick. Frank was in fact Michael Patrick McMahon who was later known as Michael Francis 
McMahon but preferred Frank. Patrick was Frederick Patrick McMahon who preferred his second 
name. 


Terry was 100 when he passed away on 1 July 1938 at the home of his now married daughter, Ellie 
Lambert, at 57 Westbourne Street, Petersham in Sydney, where he had been living for a few years.'5! 
An obituary in the Bombala Times on 8 July 1938 said that Terry and Eleanor had 12 children but 
during their lives they only ever claimed to have had 11 children. Given many other errors in the 
obituary, you would have to treat a lot of it with some doubt. 


149 Bombala Times 9 June 1916, page 4 
150 NSW BDM Death Certificate 7033/1928 
151 NSW BDM Death Certificate 14747/1938 
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Child of Terence and Eleanor McMahon 


John Martin McMahon 


John McMahon married Margaret Mulhearn 1909 
6 Children: 

John Thomas McMahon b 1909 | d notknown 

Eunice Mary McMahon b 1910 | d 1983 72 years 
James Patrick William McMahon | b 1915 | d 1971 56 years 
Ivy Frances Stella McMahon b 1917 | d 1957 40 years 
Jean Gertrude McMahon b 1919 | d 1948 29 years 
Leslie Stuart McMahon b 1924 | d 1996 71 years 


John Martin McMahon (or Martin as he was known) was the first of the children of Terence and 
Ellen to marry. He was 26 when he married Margaret Maud Mulhearn on 13 January 1909 at St 
Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church at Cooma.! That was the same day Margaret celebrated her 20 
birthday. Margaret’s family lived at Myalla, about 20 km south of Cooma, near Nimmitabel. Martin’s 
best man was his brother Frank and Margarct’s bridesmaid was her older sister Mary. Martin was 
working as a road carrier, mostly of materials for road maintenance. 


Their first child, John Thomas McMahon, was born at Myalla in February 1909.15? He would be 
known as Jack. He was followed by Una Eleanor McMahon who was born in May 1910.15 At least 
that was the name she was registered with. It wasn't long before she was known as Mary Eunice 
McMahon and, when she was older, as Eunice Mary McMahon (at least once with the spelling of 
Unice). 


The couple had intended to live at Myalla but they changed their minds and were soon living in 
Cooma where Martin continued working as a road carrier. There was a reasonable interval before 
the birth of their next child, James Patrick William McMahon, who was born in February 1915, 155 


152 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 1149/1909 
153 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 13508/1909 
154 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 25535/1910 
155 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 3449/1915. 
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He would become known as Bill. Ivy Frances Stella McMahon was born in February 1917 and she 
would only ever be known as Ivy.156 


Another daughter, Gertrude Jean McMahon, was born in May 1919 but she became known as Jean 
Gertrude McMahon.'*7 The last child was Leslie Stuart McMahon and, as far as I know, he was born 
five years later in 1924. 


Cathcart Public School 1923 Lower Div 
on left and Bill McMahon back row second on right 


ion - Ivy McMahon second row second 


It was in 1924 that Martin was suspected of stealing a sheep (in fact, a merino wether) worth £1/10 
from a member of the Stewart family of Cathcart. Nothing seems to have come of it, probably 
because animals were more likely to stray and be caught up in other flocks than they were of being 
stolen. Again, this is continuing evidence of the feud with the police in Cathcart. What is surprising 
is that the official NSW Police Gazette would say that “... suspicion attached to John Martin McMahon, 
alocal resident.” Since when did suspicion become reportable in the official Gazette? 


Later in 1924, Martin put new gravel on the tennis court at Cathcart for which he was paid £4. He 
continued to describe himself as a carrier rather than a contractor. He had been employed on 
occasions over the years by Bibbenluke Shire Council as a road maintenance worker. 


Soon after the birth of their last child, Martin and Margaret relocated to Cathcart and became 
immersed in local activities. Martin took up playing sport. He started playing soccer but by 1920, 
most football played in the district was rugby union which was then given up in favour of rugby 


156 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 8455/1917 
187 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 18054/1919 
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league. He was involved in fund raising for the Football Club. At a fundraising held in the Cathcart 
School of Arts, Martin won the gentlemen’s euchre card game tournament. 


As well as his work as a carrier, Martin also raised dairy cattle and other animals on various 
properties he held under Crown lease. One day, in December 1926, he returned home on his horse 
and buggy. He left the horse in a paddock with its harness still on. He returned a short time later 
to remove the harness only to find the horse had wandered off down the paddock. The next morning, 
Martin found the horse floating in a waterhole near the homestead. The harness had unfortunately 
weighed the horse down while it was in the water.'5° 


Cathcart Public School 1926 Upper Division - Jean and Ivy McMahon front 
row second and third on left and Bill McMahon back row third on left 


Martin suffered a serious injury to his spine in 1929. It was severe enough to need treatment at 
Bombala Hospital for a time. In July 1929, a couple who came from Adelaide were married at 
Bombala and for some reason they asked 19 years old Eunice McMahon to be the principal 
bridesmaid. As a budding socialite, Eunice gladly accepted the offer. 


Eunice was by now much involved in the social life of Cathcart and the wider district. She attended 
balls, dances and other celebrations with gusto. In 1928, she won a box of chocolates for her jazz 
waltz at the Roman Catholic Ball held at the School of Arts. This was a huge event with the hall 
filled to capacity. The 400 attendees came from all over the district and the ball was one of the 
highlights of the year. Music was provided by orchestras from Pambula and Mt Darragh. 


An annual Wattle Ball was held in August 1930 at the School of Arts to raise funds for the Anglican 
Church. It was said to be a most enjoyable and successful dance with the hall beautifully decorated 
with a wattle theme. An orchestra from Cathcart provided the music on this occasion. Eunice wore 
a pink silk lace dress.!%° Detailed reporting on the ladies’ dresses and accessories was mandatory 
for a newspaper. 


158 Bombala Times 17 December 1926, page 5 
159 Bombala Times 5 September 1930, page 4 
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Eunice was not just light on 
her feet. She was also heavily 
into sports. She played 
hockey for the Cathcart team 
and became a star player with 
many mentions in 
despatches. She also played 
in district tennis competitions 
as part of the team sponsored 
by the Federal Hotel. Eunice 
made the most of the many 
activities the local community 
offered to young girls who 
were coming of age. 


Her mother Margaret had not 


enjoyed good health for many 
years. She had been in and 
out of hospital for a variety of 
complaints. She was back in 
Bombala Hospital in October 
1930 with heart problems. 
On returning home, she appeared well again and had resumed her normal life when, on a Friday 
morning on the first day of November 1930, she suddenly collapsed and was put to bed while the 
doctor was called from Bombala. 


Girls Hockey Team 


Margaret passed away peacefully with Martin and the children in attendance. She was only 41 years 
old. An obituary said she was “... noted for her many good qualities as a friend, neighbour and worker 
(for the public institutions of Cathcart.”59 She was buried at the Roman Catholic Cemetery at Cathcart 
the following day. A large number of residents attended the afternoon ceremony at the cemetery. 


The 1930s were a challenge for Martin. His eldest son, John Thomas McMahon (known as Jack), 
was 21 in 1930 and starting to get into more serious trouble as he got older. He was a nice enough 
person but he had learning difficulties and was mentally slow. He increasingly came to the attention 
of the police who were never well disposed to the McMahon clan. 


In July 1931, during the Great Depression when rural jobs were scarce, Jack was charged with 
stealing or receiving 82 rabbit skins worth £2 from a store room at a house owned by a man named 
Brown. Brought before the magistrates at Bombala, he was sent for trial in the District Court at 
Cooma. Bail was set at £40 with the same amount again as surety. Martin would have been obliged 
to find the moncy and make sure his son did not abscond. 


While on bail, Jack went to Cooma where he was arrested and charged with breaking and entering 
a house and stealing goods. He was given new bail conditions. The judge at Cooma was keen to see 
the matter dealt with by way of a three year good behaviour bond subject to Martin providing a 
suitably large bond amount. Knowing that the moneys would be forfeited if Jack re-offended, Martin 
told the judge he was loathe to provide the bond. Martin said he had not much control over his son. 


160 Bombala Times 7 November 1930, page 1 
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There was no work for him. He had begged him to do the right thing but he did not take a great 
deal of notice. 


At the trial, Jack pleaded guilty to taking 41 skins, not 82, from Mr Brown. Jack said he had a new 
suit coming and needed the money to pay for it. He said the police had it in for him, They had 
bashed him in the cells and threatened to kill him if he did not confess. The police wrote out a 


confession which he signed but he could neither read nor write so he had no idea what they put in 
the confession. 


Cooma Court House built 1888 


The police denied they had done anything wrong. They said they had been given permission by 
Jack’s sister Eunice to search the house, although this was denied by Eunice. They arrested both 
Jack and his 14 years old brother James (known as Bill) and locked them up. The police denied 
telling Jack they would only let Bill go if Jack confessed. 


Eunice and Jack had each written letters to the police inspector outlining the claimed abuses and 
treatment at the police station but nothing came of the complaints. 


The judge said he would not take into account any other matters pending in deciding a sentence in 
this case. He was, however, concerned about Jack’s mental capacity, referring to him as mentally 
weak, and sent him for a medical report before sentencing. The report concluded that Jack was 
“sub-normal.” 


The judge accepted Jack’s admission that only 41 skins had been stolen. He ordered Jack to pay 
compensation of £1 to Brown. He did not think Jack was to blame in any way at all but he was still 
a menace to the community. He sentenced Jack to six months hard labour in prison but 
recommended the sentence be served at a prison farm rather than a gaol, “... as being with 
undesirable associates might be the end of him”.15 


161 The Manaro Mercury, and Cooma and Bombala Advertiser 16 October 1931, page 2 
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After completing his sentence, Jack was never far from trouble. He was found guilty in June 1934 
of using indecent language at the Cathcart School of Arts and fined £2. In April 1936, a John 
Thomas McMahon was sentenced at Eden Court to six months hard labour to be served at Goulburn 
Gaol for stealing from a house at Nethercote. 2 


Jack’s younger siblings fared 
much better. Bill McMahon 
played football for Cathcart, 
mostly as fullback and goal 
kicker and he was also good at 
hockey. After his early run in, 
he was able to keep clear of the 
police. 


His sisters Ivy and Jean 
followed in his and Eunice’s 
steps by playing hockey. 
Hockey was such a popular 
sport that it was very hard to 
get into the Cathcart team. 
Another team was formed and 
given the name Beresford, 
which was a nearby locality 
and close to where the 
McMahons lived. Ivy and Jean 
played for the Cathcart team 
before playing for the Beresford team in the early and mid-1930s. They turned Beresford into one 
of the major teams in the district competition, often thumping the opposition, including Cathcart. 


Goulburn Gaol built 1880 


A typical result in those years was the game against Delegate in June 1936 which Beresford won 6 
nil. Jean scored three goals and Ivy two. The girls became something of a hockey legend. Beresford 
beat the top ranking team Bibbenluke 9-2 in 1936, with the local paper reporting *... the McMahon 
girls being outstanding for Beresford.” The girls were regularly selected to represent the Southern 
Monaro District at the Country Week Hockey Tournament each year in Sydney. 


Ivy and Jean also excelled at vigaro, a game that was a cross between cricket and tennis. It was 
introduced in NSW schools in the 1920s as a sport for girls. The game originated in Britain but 
soon fell out of favour. However, it was taken up with relish in Australia and was played in schools 
for many decades. 


Ivy and Jean also did well at school, often placed in the top three of their classes. Their younger 
brother, Les McMahon similarly flourished in his early school years, both academically and in sport. 
He came second in the under 10 boys’ foot race at the Sports Day held at Cathcart in April 1935. 
‘That is quite an achievement as the race was open to boys from all around the district and boys who 
lived on the Monaro were nothing if not fit and fast. 


162 The Southern Record and Advertiser 1 May 1936, page 8 
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Sometime around the end of the Second World War, Martin left Cathcart and found lodgings in 
Sydney in West Street, Darlinghurst, not far from St Vincent’s Hospital. This was the hospital where 
the sitting Prime Minister, Joseph Lyons, had died after suffering a heart attack not long before the 
start of the war. Martin found work as a fitter’s labourer. He died in October 1967 when he was 
about 87.163 He had been a widower for 37 years. 


Vigaro in the 1930s 


John Thomas McMahon 


After his problems with the law at Cathcart and Cooma, Jack McMahon, the eldest child of Martin 
and Margaret, found his way to Bombala and then on to Albury. In March 1938 when he was 28, 
he was charged with stealing £18 from the licensee of the Gloucester Hotel at Albury. Despite his 
plea of not guilty, he was convicted and sentenced to nine months in prison. 


He was back in court the following year charged with being an idle and disorderly person having no 
lawful visible means of support (otherwise known as vagrancy). He had been admitted to hospital 
in Albury with a genuine illness but seemed very reluctant to leave after he had recovered. Several 
doctors said there was no longer anything wrong with him but he refused to go. A detective said 
Jack was a good worker, when he had work, and did not associate with persons of ill repute. 


Jack told the court he’d had four operations and was told to take it easy. The case was adjourned 
but while on bail, Jack fronted up to a doctor using the name of Taylor and managed to have himself 


163 NSW BDM Death Certificate 5448/1967 
164 Border Moming Mail 5 March 1938, page 6 and The Age 8 March 1938, page 17 
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re-admitted to hospital. Brought 
back to court, the magistrate 
described Jack as a chronic nuisance 
and as that was not a medical 
condition he sentenced Jack to 14 
days in prison for vagrancy.165 


Further strife followed in 1940 when 
Jack was charged with ‘stealing Rom 
two bicycle shops. | have not been 
able to track Jack’s later life from the 
available options but I suspect it did 
Gloucester Hotel, Albury not go well for him. 


Eunice Mary McMahon 


Eunice McMahon was 22 when she married 24 years old Walter Francis Brownlie (also known as 
Wallace or Wal) at the Roman Catholic Presbytery in Parkes in August 1932. They first lived on a 
remote sheep property Heather Brae at the intriguingly named locality of Bumberry, 45 km east of 
Parkes. By 1933, they had relocated to Bombala where they lived with Wallace’s family at their 
property named Bellevue located just north of Bombala at Cunningham’s Point on the Bombala 
River. Wallace was working as a labourer. 


Eunice and Wallace had seven children over the first 18 years of their marriage. Wallace died in 
October 1964 at the age of 56. Eunice was 55 when she married Cecil Emanuel Bercene in April 
1966. Cecil was a widower with two adult children. His wife Ethel had passed away in 1958. Cecil 
was a grandson of Giorgio Bercini who had immigrated to Australia from the Lake Como district in 
Italy. Cecil changed his surname to Bercene about the time Australia entered the Second World 
War, with Italy on the side of the enemy. Cecil not only felt obliged to change his surname but he 
went on to serve in the Australian Army during the war. 


Eunice and Cecil lived at the Cathcart end of Bombala, in Wellington Street. Cecil worked as a shop 
assistant in Bombala but he was actually a highly skilled and valued saddle maker. By 1977, Cecil 
retired after almost 60 years making saddles. By then, he and Eunice were living in a public housing 
complex in Queanbeyan known as the Sciffert Centre. 


Eunice had been unwell for some years with a poor heart. She passed away at the age of 73 in May 
1983 while she was a patient at Queanbeyan District Hospital. Cecil was 85 when he died in March 
1990, also while he was a patient at the hospital. 


165 Border Moming Mail 5 May 1939, page 4 and Goulburn Evening Penny Post 10 May 1939, page 4 
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Bombala River 


James Patrick William McMahon 


Eunice’s younger brother James Patrick William McMahon (known as Bill) was 24 when he married 
21 years old Marie Josephine Thornton at Bombala in February 1939. They lived with the Thornton 
family at Nimmitabel until they obtained their own property nearby which they called Hill View. 
They had their first four children over the next five years although one died soon after birth. 


Bill left Marie and the children in Nimmitabel to enlist in the Australian Army in March 1943. After 
his training he served as a sapper in the 2/16" Field Company. Before his enlistment he had 
become romantically involved with a young lady named Winifred Ryan who lived in the Sydney 
suburb of Campsie and worked as a clerk. Bill had not told Winifred about his family situation. 
Winifred was keen to marry the presumably single Bill. For some reason, Bill panicked and they 
were bigamously married in August 1943 when Bill was 28 and Winifred 20. 


Winifred could not understand why Bill would not have his army pay directed to her as his wife. 
This became more of an issue after Winifred gave birth to a child the following year. After fruitlessly 
chasing Bill, she contacted the army direct only to find out Bill already had his pay directed to Marie 
at Nimmitabel. Bill initially claimed there must have been some mistake in the records but he 
eventually owned up to his previous marriage.1% 


166 Truth 25 November 1945, page 27 
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Winifred successfully had her marriage annulled. Marie was forced to give evidence at the hearing. 
Bill would have faced criminal proceedings but I have not seen a record of them. 


Bill and Marie were reunited and moved to Coromandel Street, Goulburn where the family continued 
to grow. Marie gave birth to a total of 12 children. Bill was now working for the NSW Railways. 
‘Their five years old son, also known as Bill, was rushed to hospital by ambulance in 1952 after he 
badly cut his foot at home on broken glass.1* 


2/16t Field Company in New Guinea 


Bill was an avid rugby player and was the fullback and goal kicker for the North Goulburn team well 
into his 30s. He had a similar role in his early years with a team from Nimmitabel whose undefeated 
season saw them winning the Monaro competition in 1938. 


By 1958, the family were residents at the historic pump house at the end of Fitzroy Street in 
Goulburn where Bill worked as a carpenter. The steam operated pump house was part of the water 
works built on the banks of the Wollondilly River in the 1880s to provide Goulburn’s first major 
water supply. 


Bill and Marie later moved to Bourke Street in Goulburn. Bill now worked as a doorman. He was 
only 56 when he suffered a sudden heart attack and died in July 1971. Marie then lived with her 
son, also named Bill, in John Street, Kogarah. Marie was not much older at 58 when she passed 
away in June 1975. 


167 Goulburn Evening Post 19 June 1952, page 2 
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Goulburn Water Works and Pump Station 


Ivy Frances Stella McMahon 


Bill’s sister, lvy McMahon, never married. At the age of 23 she was working as a waitress at the 
Commercial Hotel in Bega. She later moved to Sydney and was living in Flinders Street, 
Darlinghurst, not far from her father Martin, when she died suddenly at home in November 1957 at 
the age of 40. Ivy had contracted active tuberculosis or TB as it was more commonly known. She 
failed to respond to treatment, possibly because the diagnosis came too late. 


TB (which was previously known as consumption) had at one time been the highest cause of death 
for women in Australia and the second highest for men. It is a highly contagious bacterial disease 
that primarily affects the lungs. 


There was a general belief across the country that without taking proper precautions, little colds 
could become big colds and big colds could develop into TB. In fact, the TB bacteria could remain 
dormant in the lungs for decades but could be activated by a severe case of influenza or other disease 
that compromised the lungs. 


I note that on Ivy’s death certificate, her father Martin, who was the informant, understated Ivy’s 
age by 9 years. Martin had a habit of incorrectly providing dates and ages for his family but he set 
arecord in Ivy's case. 


Jean Gertrude McMahon 


Ivy’s younger sister, Jean Gertrude McMahon was 18 when she married 20 years old Kenneth Purcell 
Foley in January 1938. The marriage most likely put an abrupt end to Jean’s days of playing hockey 
when she still had so much potential to compete at the highest levels of the game. 
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Ken was born at Cathcart into the Foley family that had first settled there in the 1870s. Their 
property was to the north of the town adjoining the holdings of the Stewart family who were among 
the oldest in the area. Ken’s parents were James Foley and Bridie Stewart. This shows just how 


close the families were. 


A Soldier in the 2/1" Railway Construction Company 


Jean gave birth to two daughters in 
the six years after her marriage. 
Ken enlisted for service in the 
Second World War in June 1943 
and served with the 2/1st Railway 
Construction Company of the 
Royal Australian Engineers. He 
was formally discharged in May 
1946 although he had returned to 
Australia. much earlier. — By 
January 1946, he and Jean had 
divorced. Ken wasted no time and 
married Joyce Lillian McGlinn the 
following year. Joyce had a baby 
in 1949 but it was stillborn. 


Jean did not remarry and by 1948, 
she was living in Barcom Avenue, 
Darlinghurst not far from where 


her father Martin was living in West Street. She was working as a cashier. Martin may well have 
come to Sydney to support Jean during or after her divorce although two of his other children also 


lived in the area. 


Jean probably developed breathing difficulties by early 1948 
but by early spring, she would have suffered from severe 
headaches and other signs of a serious illness. What she 
didn’t know was that she had active TB, the same disease 
that would kill her sister Ivy nine years later. 


In Jean’s case, the disease migrated to her brain causing her 
to develop meningitis. She was very unlucky as only 1-2% 
of TB cases end up with meningitis. TB was by now fairly 
well treated with antibiotics but those who developed 
meningitis rarely survived because it was usually diagnosed 
too late. 


Jean was 29 when she died in October 1948 at Sydney 
Hospital. She was buried at Rookwood Cemetery three days 
later. 


The fact that both sisters had TB suggests they were exposed 
to the infection at the same time or one gave it to the other. 
They may have carried it since their days in Cathcart or they 
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Jean McMahon in 1946 


may have been exposed to it during the war years when troop movements to and from Australia 
created a spike in infections. 


Martin provided the information for her death certificate. He may have been confused because he 
put her age down by three years and her age at marriage down by two years. 


Ken Foley moved around various suburbs of Sydney over the following years before settling at 
Naremburn. For a time, his mother Bridie lived next door. Ken’s second wife Joyce seems to have 
left him not long after the birth of her stillborn baby. 


Leslie Stuart McMahon 


The youngest child of Martin and Margaret McMahon was Leslie Stuart McMahon. He was 19 when 
he came to Sydney and enlisted in the RAAF in November 1943. He served in the war as a leading 
aircraftsman. He was discharged from service in April 1946 and went to live with his sister Jean at 
Barcom Avenue, Darlinghurst. 


Les was 21 and working as a carpenter when he married 19 years old Phyllis Jean Calman at St 
Michael's Anglican Church in nearby Flinders Street in October 1946, After their marriage, the 
couple went to live with Phyllis’s widowed mother Jane at 130 Oxford Street, Paddington. Jane 
remarried and left the house to live with her new husband Herbert Thomas. 


Les and Phyllis stayed at the house in Paddington for many years but by 1963, they had moved to 
Killarney Avenue, Blacktown. Les died in July 1996 when he was 71 years old. 


Cathcart Public Schoo] 1938 - Les McMahon middle row fourth from left 
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Child of Terence and Eleanor McMahon 


Michael Patrick McMahon 


Michael Patrick McMahon was for some reason known as Frank McMahon. According to his death 
certificate, he never married and that is confirmed by an absence of any record of a marriage in any 
of his names. In fact, there is an absence of just about any record of Frank's life, either at Cathcart 
or anywhere else. 


Frank had left Cathcart before 1913 as he does not appear in the Electoral Roll for that year. He 
attended the wedding of his younger brother William at Cooma in 1913 where he performed the role 
of best man. 


There are only a few possibilities of his later whereabouts including a Frank McMahon who was 
living at the Masonic Hotel in Broken Hill in 1934. Frank is mentioned as a surviving son of his 
father Terry when Terry died in 1938 but his location was not identified. 


The only record that has come to light is 
his death certificate..°s Frank was 60 
years old when he passed away in July 
1943 at the Orange Mental Hospital in 
Forest Road, Orange (later known as the 
Bloomfield Hospital). He had suffered a 
stroke four days earlier. 


‘There were some inaccuracies in the death 
certificate with the information being 
supplied by the hospital’s manager taken 
from the hospital’s records. Frank’s age 
was noted as 58 instead of 60 and his 
mame was stated as Michael Francis 
McMahon instead of Michael Patrick 
McMahon. Any thought this was not the 
right McMahon is displaced by the notes 
that his father was Terence McMahon and 


Bloomfield Hospital, Orange 


his mother was an O’Connor and that he 
was born in Wolumla, which is close enough to Tantawangalo, where he was officially born. Frank 
was buried in the Roman Catholic Cemetery at Orange four days after his death. 


168 NSW BDM Death Certificate 21687/1943 
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Child of Terence and Eleanor McMahon 


James Edward McMahon 


James McMahon married Ida Boulton 1910 
11 Children: 

Edward McMahon b 1910 d 1911 Oyears 
Eleanor McMahon b 1911 d 2004 93 years 
Francis McMahon b 1913 d 1917 4 years 
Patrick Leo McMahon b 1914 d 1991 77 years 
Terence Henry McMahon | b 1915 4 2000 85 years 
John Martin McMahon b 1917 d 2003 86 years 
Doreen Olive McMahon b 1921 d 1984 63 years 
Esme Beryl McMahon b 1923 d 1991 67 years 
Patricia McMahon b 1926 not known 

Yvonne Eileen McMahon | b 1928 d 2015 87 years 
James McMahon b not known | d not known 


James Edward McMahon (who was known as Jim) grew up in Cathcart and played football for the 
local team. He was a member of the selection committee whose most difficult decision was how 
much to charge as the annual club membership fee. 


Jim was 25 when he married 20 years old Ida Olive Boulton in April 1910.16 The service was 
performed by the Presbyterian minister James Clarke at the home of Ida's parents in Murrah, a rich 
dairy area near the coast at Bermagui. 


Jim had been living at Murrah before his marriage and working as a labourer. Olive (as Ida was 
known) gave birth to her first child named Edward two months later in June. Sadly, the baby died 


169 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 4283/1910 
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in February the following year when he was eight months old. At the time, Olive was pregnant with 
her next child named Eleanor who was born in July 1911, Eleanor would end up living the longest 
out of her parents and probably all of her siblings. 


The family stayed at Murrah where James found plenty of work, mostly cutting timber for sleepers. 
Out of nowhere, Jim found himself in a bizarre mystery which threatened his freedom and the 
livelihood of his family. In April 1912, he was charged with the attempted murder of a forest warden 
named Malcolm George Kable. Jim was arrested and brought before the police court in Bega for a 
committal hearing. 


Kable’s account was that he was in bed when he heard a noise on his verandah. He went out and 
saw aman running away. He ran after the man and caught him trying to get through a side gate. 
After a struggle, the man got free and ran behind the hen house. As Kable followed, the man rushed 
at him with a gun in his hand. Kable was thrown to the ground. The man then ran off to a lagoon 
with Kable in chase who caught up to the man at a fence. As Kable was getting under the fence, 
the man stepped up and put the gun to Kable’s chest. Kable yelled “Don't shoot.” The man swore 
at Kable and then fired the gun at him. Kable felt the bullet pass. The man ran off. 


Constable Face investigated. He saw two holes in Kable’s pyjama coat and a black mark on Kable’s 
chest. He found a rifle and cartridges and traces of a struggle. He followed tracks to the Bega Road. 
The next day the police staked out Bega Road and questioned several people but none were 
recognised by Kable. After dark, a sulky came along with two men and was stopped. “Is that you 
Face?” one of the men called out. Kable said he recognised the voice as the man who assaulted him. 


The speaker was Jim McMahon and he was arrested the following day. Kable said he knew 
McMahon very well and that he knew it was him all along but did not tell anyone until after he had 
seen McMahon again in the daylight. 


Jim’s lawyer said Jim was a well-known local man of good character. More importantly, Jim said 
he had not been in Bermagui for two weeks. The magistrate was not impressed with the police case 
and dismissed the charge saying it looked like a case of mistaken identity.1"° The decision was 
greeted with approval in the local community. 


Feelings were even stronger by the time word got back to Cathcart. The Twofold Bay Magnet 
reported:17! 


“Considerable indignation was expressed here (in Cathcart) when it became 
known that our late townsman, Mr James McMahon, was under arrest at 
Bermagui, charged with making a serious attempt on the life of a Forest 
Guard, Mr Kable. It would do the authorities good, perhaps, to hear the 
loyal expressions of the esteem in which Jim is held here, and we ought to 
know him, seeing he was born and reared amongst us.” 


The Bega Budget speculated that the case was almost as worthy as the famous Lamont Young 


170 South Coast Times and Wollongong Argus 26 April 1912, page 21 
1 The Twofold Bay Magnet 20 May 1912, page 6 
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mystery. Lamont Young was working as a government surveyor in the Bermagui area when he and 
four assistants went missing in 1880, never to be seen again. Foul play by one of the assistants 
was suspected but the case was never solved. Mystery Bay, north of Bermagui, is named because 
of the disappearance.!7? There was also some speculation that Kable had previously suffered from 
hallucinations. 


Jim knew Kable through his work cutting sleepers from the forest. Kable, as a forest warden, needed 
to approve the timber cutting to ensure certain species, such as red cedar, were protected. Jim 
would later become an official with the Sleeper Cutters Union. Perhaps he and Kable had unresolved 
issues. 


Sleeper Cutters in the Bermagui District 


Malcolm Kable was 42 when he enlisted for service in the First World War in December 1917. Before 
he left Australia he and his family vacated their house at Coraki on the Richmond River near Ballina 
in northern NSW. Their furniture was still in the house awaiting auction the next day when the 
house mysteriously burned to the ground taking all of the furniture with it. When the inquiry into 
the fire found out the furniture was valued at £150 but insured for £200, Kable was pointedly 
questioned as to the cause of the fire. He said he had his suspicions but not enough to name 
anyone. An open finding was returned. Kable never saw any action in the war. He complained of 
having fainting fits that rendered him unconscious for long periods. He was medically discharged 
and returned to Australia in 1919. 


12 Bega Budget 17 April 1912, page 3 
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Jim and Olive’s next child, who they named Francis, was born in 1913. He died four years later. 
Another son James also died at an early age. They were far more successful with the remaining 
seven children who were born between 1914 and 1928. Most of Jim and Olive’s married life was 
spent at their later property on the Bega Road at Cobargo. Around 1958 they moved to Sydney to a 
house in James Street, South Strathfield, probably to be closer to some of their children as much 
as for work reasons. 


Jim worked for the Department of Main Roads until his retirement. He had just turned 83 when he 
died in 1967 at Western Suburbs Hospital at Croydon, a small community hospital that closed in 
1994. He had pancreatic cancer.173 


Olive later moved to 33 Cutler Parade, North Ryde. She was still living there when she passed away 
in August 1974 at the age of 84.174 
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Western Suburbs Hospital, Croydon 


173 NSW BDM Death Certificate 27737 / 1967 
174 NSW BDM Death Certificate 13584/1974 
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Child of Terence and Eleanor McMahon 


William Phillip McMahon 


William Phillip McMahon (who was known as Bill and sometimes Will) was one of the sons of Terence 
and Ellen who moved to Cooma to find work. Bill was 25 and working as a grocer when he married 
26 years old Mary Josephine Mulhearn in March 1913. The ceremony was performed at St Patrick’s 
Roman Catholic Church in Cooma. The official witnesses were Bill’s mother Ellen and his brother 
Frank. Mary had been working as a housekeeper in Cooma before her marriage. 


Mary was, in fact, the older sister of Margaret Maud Mulhearn who had married Bill’s older brother 
Martin in 1909. Family connections of this type were not uncommon. A precedent had already 
been set when two of Ellen O’Connor’s brothers married two sisters from the Gerathy family of 
Cathcart in 1879 and 1881. 


Bill and Mary’s first and only child, Enid Mary McMahon, was born in August 1913. Bill later found 
work with the NSW Railways. The family moved to Bombala and by 1930 were living in Manning 
Street. They named their house Marwillen which were letters taken from each of their three 
Christian names. Bill worked as a railway guard and would have been away from home quite often. 


By the time Enid was 18, she had immersed herself into an all-round social life. She played hockey 
but became better known for her prowess on the tennis court. She played at the highest levels in 
the district. She competed against some of the best players in NSW, including Gwen Utz who was 
an Australian and State Champion in the early 1930s. 


Enid grew a variety of vegetables at home including onions, carrots, beetroots, potatoes and 
parsnips. She must have looked after them rather well because she won the coveted prize for best 
vegetable collection at the Cathcart Show in 1931, a year which saw some of the best produce in the 
district for along time. Enid also had success at the Show with her rainbow cake. She also exhibited 
at the Bombala Show where she won prizes for her onions and scones. 


At a hospital fete in Bombala in 1931, Enid ran a stall that sold shilling packets. | have no idea 
what was in the packets. They may have contained stamps, seeds or sweets. I suspect they were a 
type of lucky dip for boys and girls but a shilling was a large amount. 


Enid was the honorary secretary of the local Country Women’s Association Younger Set. She 
organised social and fundraising activities and advertised in the local papers. Not long before she 
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left Bombala, Enid donated a guinea to a fund set up to build a new Roman Catholic Church in 
Bombala. 


Champion Tennis Player Gwen Utz in Action 


Enid was 29 when she married Harold Andrew Fitzgerald in October 1942. Harry (as he was known) 
was a shop manager. They were soon living at 16 Maney Street, Rozelle, an inner suburb of Sydney. 
Although Harry was nine years older than Enid, they produced three daughters and five sons, 
perhaps making up for Enid being an only child. 


For a time in the late 1940s, they were joined at Rozelle by Enid’s father Bill who likely took a 
transfer to Sydney while still working as a railway guard. Mary stayed in Bombala. 


Bill returned to Bombala but by about 1958, he and Mary left Bombala for good to live in a semi- 
detached house at No 41 Foucart Street, Rozelle to be near Enid and their grandchildren. Mary was 
80 when she died in March 1968.175 


Bill stayed on in his home until his death in September 1980, a few weeks before his 93" birthday.176 
He had taken a fall and broken his thigh. While in hospital, he developed pneumonia. The coroner 
reviewed the medical evidence. Although Bill’s death was unexpected, the coroner decided an 
inquest was not necessary in the circumstances. 


175 NSW BDM Death Certificate 15515/1968 
178 NSW BDM Death Certificate 21498/1980 
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By coincidence, the granddaughter who provided the information for Bill’s death certificate 
happened to be “M O'Connor’, meaning that either she or her mother had married a man named 
O'Connor, bringing that name back into the McMahon family. 


No doubt, Bill had been the subject of many a playful dig over the years for sharing the name of one 
of Australia’s least popular Prime Ministers. 


Harry and Enid spent most of their married lives living in Rozelle. Harry was 86 when he died in 
June 1990. Enid was 90 when she passed away in October 2003. Their modest inner city cottage, 
now fully renovated, was sold in 2019 for $1.3 million. 


Dining Room of No 41 Foucart Street, Rozelle 
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Child of Terence and Eleanor McMahon 


Frederick Patrick McMahon 


Frederick McMahon married Mary Farrell 1914 
At least 7 Children: 
Leo Joseph McMahon b 1914 d 1977 63 years 
Frederick Charles Vincent McMahon b 1917 d not known 
James William McMahon b 1918 d 1983 64 years 
Mary Winifred McMahon b not known d not known 
Francis Patrick McMahon b notknown | d not known 
Patricia McMahon b not known d not known 
Glenda McMahon b c 1936 d not known 


Frederick Patrick McMahon, who was known by his second name of Patrick, was almost 23 and 
living with his family in Cathcart when he badly injured his ankle in 1914. He and his father Terry 
wrote a letter to the Bombala Times in June thanking the matron and nurse at the hospital for their 
kind, careful and skilful treatment. 


Patrick may still have been walking with a limp when, later that year, he married 21 years old Mary 
Farrell who had been born and raised in Cobargo on the Farrell family farm. Mary must have been 
raised with a very strong faith in the Roman Catholic religion. Instead of a wedding at a local church, 
the service took place at the Sacred Heart Church in Darlinghurst Road, Darlinghurst, almost next 
door to St Vincent’s Hospital. 


After the marriage, the couple returned to live in Cathcart, at least for a time. Even though Patrick 
now had spousal responsibilities, he was still a McMahon who found himself on the wrong side of 
the law, four months after his marriage. He was up before the Bombala Police Court charged with 
being drunk and disorderly and using indecent language. He was fined 10/- for the former offence 
and £1 for the latter.177 


Patrick gave a well-received speech in November 1915 at a send-off in the School of Arts at Cathcart 
for a local boy who had recently enlisted in the Army. The tradition was that after enlistment you 


177 Bombala Times 5 February 1915, page 4 
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returned home for a short time before formally reporting for duty and training at an army base. A 
final return home before leaving for overseas was usually allowed. This was the time for soldiers to 
be feted and sent on their way with community good wishes for a safe return and with the odd 
present or two. 


It is very unclear how many children Patrick and Mary produced over the years but it seems their 
first child, Leo Joseph McMahon, was born in 1914 (although I have not found a record of his birth). 
The family was still living in the Cathcart area when Frederick Charles Vincent McMahon was born 
in February 1917 and when James William McMahon was born in December 1918. 


Other children I am aware of are Mary Winifred McMahon, Francis Patrick McMahon, Patricia 
McMahon and Glenda McMahon. Glenda was born about 1936 but by that time, the family had 
moved to a coastal area south of Tweed Heads in northern NSW known as Round Mountain. They 
undertook the enterprise known as share farming. The owners of dairy farms with small or no 
families or a lack of sons due to the war, found it easier to share the farm rather than take on less 
interested employees. The owner provided the land, cows and equipment and the share farmer did 
everything else for a share of the profits. Banana plantations and sugar cane fields also made an 
appearance in the district and were very suitable for share farming. 


In 1929, 13 years old Frederick was out riding a horse when he was thrown and badly injured. He 
lay on the ground until a passing car stopped. In the car was Fred’s teacher at Round Mountain 
School who was on his way back from the doctor after crushing a finger while repairing his car. He 
returned to the doctor with Fred who, after initial treatment for a badly broken thigh, was taken to 
the district hospital.17 


By 1943, the family had moved to northern Queensland where Patrick resumed his work as a dairy 
share farmer. They settled in an area south of Mackay known as East Funnel Creek. This area, in 
the Sarina Ranges hinterland, was an oasis of dairy farming in a district better known for sugar 
cane. 


Perhaps because of the high rainfall 
in the tropical north of Queensland 
which frequently caused Funnel 
Creek to flood, the family moved to 
Middle Creek, a locality to the north 
and higher up in the Sarina Ranges. 
Patrick was now working as a farm 
labourer. 


At this time, young Fred, who was 
now actually 32, had broken away 
from the dairying industry to become 
a sugar cane farmer. He acquired 
433 acres at Middle Creek and sent 
his cane to the Plane Creek Mill for 
processing. 


Funnel Creek in Flood 


178 Tweed Daily 13 May 1929, page 2 
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His younger brother, James McMahon, was 23 when he enlisted for service in the army in April 
1942. He served in various units but apart from six months overseas in Bougainville, his service 
was in diverse locations in Queensland. He was discharged in April 1946. 


His older brother Fred was 25 when he enlisted three months after James in July 1942. Fred did 
not settle well in the army with his service being limited to Queensland. He was absent without 
leave for four months in 1943, At a court martial he was sentenced to six months detention but 
this was suspended after four months to allow him to be discharged so he could return to farming 
which was considered essential to the war effort and a strong ground for early discharge. Fred later 
worked for the Queensland Railways as a fettler. 


James McMahon and Fred McMahon - Army Enlistment Photos 


Patrick and Mary’s daughter, also named Mary, was married at the Roman Catholic Church in 
nearby Sarina in June 1946. She was described in a newspaper report as the eldest daughter. Her 
sister Glenda was a bridesmaid.!” The church had been decorated with flowers by the Sisters of 
Mercy from the convent at Sarina. A Josephine McMahon was listed in the Electoral Roll for 1949 
as a Sister of Mercy at the convent. She may have been another daughter of Patrick and Mary but 
I suspect she was too old. 


Mary and her husband, Leonard Redhead, made their home at East Funnel Creek. Their daughter, 
also named Mary Redhead, was born the following year but died two days later. Leonard sadly died 
seven years later in 1954 when he was only 30 years old. 


Glenda and Patricia McMahon were keenly involved in the limited number of social opportunities in 
the community. Glenda was a member of the Society for the Protection of Animals (SPCA) and a 
member of the Golden Rule Club set up by the Townsville Daily Bulletin newspaper. The club had 
two primary pledges that sounded rather biblical. The first was to “do unto others as I would have 
others do unto me” and the second was “honour my father and mother.” Almost all children in the 
wider districts signed up to the club, such were the limited options. 


179 Daily Mercury 1 July 1946, page 2 
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5 Memory oF 
MY DEAR HUSBAND AND-OUR) FATHER: 
LEONARD JQ@SEPH REDHEAD 
Dred 1478 \Fep 1954 AGED S0-YEARS { 
ALSO MY DEAR DAUGHTER AND MY SISTER 


MARY REDHEAD 


AS Die 19th Marth 1947 AcEp is DAYS. 


Bp Gee cs 


Gravestone of Leonard Redhead and his daughter Mary 


Patricia also signed up to those organisations and probably others. She made a contribution to the 
Labor Party newspaper The Worker in 1949 with a Best Recipe of the Week for a passionfruit tart.1® 
This was not the sort of publication you would expect to promote culinary skills. Patricia left home 
to find work in Townsville but she often made the trip, usually by plane, back home to visit her 


parents. 


By 1954, Patrick, Mary and their eldest son Leo had moved into the town of Sarina where they 
rented a cottage in Brandon Street. James often stayed with them and also Fred on occasion. In 


1954, Mary lodged a complaint with the Fair Rents 
Court that the rent of £1 a week was too high for the 
condition of the cottage. She thought 15/- was a fair 
amount. A report showed the cottage was in a very bad 
condition. It was 60 years old, had dry rot, no laundry, 
poor fences, badly weathered timbers and a rusty roof. 
The magistrate decided 17/- was a fair rent.1* 


Patricia had a narrow escape in 1955 when the car in 
which she was a passenger overturned near 
Guthalungra. The six people in the car, who were 
mostly workers from the Railway Refreshment Rooms 
in Townsville, were returning to Townsville when the 


The Worker Newspaper 


accident happened. Most of the passengers were not seriously hurt, including 19 years old Patricia 


180 The Worker 7 March 1949, page 14 
181 Daily Mercury 6 October 1954, page 2 
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but one suffered serious internal injuries and an 18 years old girl suffered a fractured skull and 
later died.182 


After retiring from labouring work, Patrick had just turned 67 when he died on 21 June 1958.18 
Mary survived Patrick by 18 years until she passed away in August 1976.1 Her son Leo died in 
May the following year when he was 63. James passed away in 1983 when he was 64. I have no 
other information on the rest of the family. 


Sarina, Queensland ~ Home of the Giant Cane Toad 


122 Townsville Daily Bulletin 3 January 1955, page 2 
183 QLD BDM Death Certificate C3434/1958 
184 QLD BDM Death Certificate C5040/1976 
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Child of Terence and Eleanor McMahon 


Ellenor McMahon 


The youngest child of Terry and Ellen McMahon was Ellenor, who was known as Ellie. She was 21 
when she married 23 years old Walter Lambert at St Barnabas Church, George Street West in 
Sydney in February 1915. Walter worked as a boilermaker and was living at nearby Ultimo. Ellie 
was living not far away in Annandale. 


Their first child, Walter Henry Terence Lambert, was born in June 1915. He was followed by two 
sisters, Dorothy Beryl Lambert, in 1917 and Laurel Eleanor Lambert in 1919. Three more sons, 
Kenneth William Lambert, Gordon Lambert and Desmond Lambert completed the family. 


They lived for many years in Westbourne Street, Annandale South (now Stanmore) before moving 
around the corner to No 152 Albany Road, Petersham North (also now part of Stanmore). 


Their son, Kenneth (known as Ken) married Lurline Jean McCarthy (unsurprisingly known as Jean) 
in 1944. They had two children before Ken unexpectedly passed away at Sydney Hospital in August 
1953 when he was only 31. 


To add to the parents’ loss, their eldest daughter, Dorothy Beryl (known as Beryl) died four years 
later in August 1957 at the age of 40. She had married Edward David Fitzgerald (known as Ted) in 
1938 and had three children. Ted may have been a relation of Harry Fitzgerald who married Beryl’s 
cousin, Enid McMahon, in 1942. 


Ellie and Walter’s eldest child Walter (known as Wal] married Teresa Eileen Minahan (known as 
Tess) in 1939 and they also had three children. They had moved to Queensland where Wal passed 
away in August 1970 when he was 55. 
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No 152 Albany Road, Stanmore 


By 1970, Ellie and Walter had moved to the northern Sydney beachside suburb of Dee Why. Walter 
was 80 when he died in August 1971."* August was not a good month for the Lambert family 
containing as it did the anniversary of so many deaths. Ellie later suffered from colon cancer and 
passed away at the Loretto Nursing Home at Chatswood in November 1976 at the age of 83.18 


Laurel Eleanor Lambert (there was always trouble with the spelling of Eleanor) married John Ryan 
in 1945. They had four children. Laurel was 76 when she passed away in July 1996. 


Desmond Lambert was about 26 when he had a road accident in August 1950. He was riding his 
motorcycle near Robertson in the Southern Highlands of NSW when his bike skidded and he fell off, 
breaking his left thigh. After treatment in hospital, he returned to live with his parents at Stanmore. 
He was about 31 when he married Julie Catherine Lambourn in 1955. He worked as a boilermaker 
like his father. By 1963, he was living on his own at Randwick. 


I have little information on Gordon Lambert, other than speculative. He was probably the Gordon 
Francis Lambert who lived in Parramatta Road, Annandale, not far from the family home. He also 
worked as a boilermaker. If so, he may have married Elsie Mary McIntosh in 1947. However, the 
only information I can confirm is that Gordon had a partner much later in life whose name was 
June. 


185 NSW BDM Death Certificate 56955/1971 
186 NSW BDM Death Certificate 29242/1976 
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Child of John and Ann O’Connor 


Margaret O’Connor 


Margaret O'Connor and her older brother John most likely led their younger siblings to the Rocky 
Hall area in the late 1870s, following the trailblazing to this south eastern part of NSW by their sister 
Ellen. James O'Connor had already left Majors Creek in about 1875 and headed north to find his 
own fame and fortune. 


Margaret and John may have taken the family to Cathcart on the edge of the Monaro plains but they 
would soon settle at nearby Rocky Hall. The other siblings either stayed in Cathcart or found their 
way to that town by at least 1879. 


Margaret was 28 when she married 37 years old James Connolly at the newly built St John’s Roman 
Catholic Church at Cathcart on 15 November 1880.'*7 The witnesses to the marriage were 
Margaret’s younger brother, William O’Connor, and a local Cathcart girl, Cecilia Gerathy (who would 
one day marry one of Margaret’s brothers). Notice of the marriage was published in the Australian 
Town and Country Journal on 4 December 1880 (page 42) 


The ceremony was performed by the Irish priest, Father Tom Keating, who was based at Bombala. 
Father Keating was popular with the locals but parish priests were frequently changed. 14 years 
after Father Keating left Bombala in 1881, he was at Parramatta Station in Sydney when his train 
started to leave. He tried to jump on board but missed his footing and fell between carriages. He 
died a few days later after two unsuccessful amputations. 


James Connolly (who was known as Jim) was a native of Ireland. He immigrated to Australia in 
1863 when he was 20, sailing on the ship Spitfire, which arrived in Sydney on 24 August. His papers 
noted he was born in the village of Castlederg, County Tyrone, which is now a county in Northern 


187 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 2761/1880 
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Ireland. He was a labourer who could read and write. He was joined on the voyage by two other 
passengers named Connolly but as they had very different places of birth, they may have only shared 
a common surname. 


At the time of his marriage, Jim had a farm at Rocky Hall in the shadow of Black Jack Mountain. 
Rocky Hall had long been a farming community. When gold was discovered in the Snowy Mountains, 
the residents of Rocky Hall would have seen a long line of people, horses, carts and wagons slowly 
making their way along the road from the coast and then making preparations for the arduous route 
up the escarpment to Cathcart and the goldfields beyond. 


Rocky Hall itself succumbed to a gold 
rush when prospectors found a rich 
vein of ore in July 1872. Within a few 
wecks, nearly 70 other prospectors had 
been to the site, pegged out claims on 
either side of the first claim and then 
went to Bombala to get their miner’s 
rights registered.182 


The first of Jim and Margaret’s four 
children was born in October 1882. 
They named their son Edward Bede 
The now Abandoned St John’s Church at Veughen Connolly.1% It is possible 
Edward was named after Margaret's 
brother Edward. Or perhaps Jim’s 
father was named Edward. The other Christian names may have been in honour of the English 
born Roger William Bede Vaughan (known formally as Bede 
Vaughan) who had been appointed Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Sydney in 1873. St Bede’s Church at Majors Creek was named 
after him. 


By this time, the family was living in a basic three room house 
with a garden on 190 acres that Jim held under a conditional 
purchase.'°° Jim put the property up for sale in March 1884, 
probably because he was keen to buy a property with a larger and 
better house for his growing family. Buyers must have been scarce 
as the house was still for sale in July. 


It was in that month that a daughter, Annie Cecilia Connolly, was 
born! She was likely named after Margaret’s mother Ann and 
Margaret’s good friend Cecilia Gerathy (although it is thought 
Cecilia was also the name of Jim’s mother). 


Jim and Margaret between them acquired eight adjoining e = 
properties at Rocky Hall, west of the main settlement on the road Archbishop Vaughan 


188 The Sydney Morning Herald 26 August 1872, page 2 

189 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 15559/1882 

190 The Bega Gazette and Eden District or Southern Coast Advertiser 26 March 1884, page 3 
191 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 18567 /1884 
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to Cathcart and just around the bend from William Hibburd’s hotel. They called their holding Mount 
View. The properties were taken up in the names of either John or Margaret but one of the 
properties, sitting in the middle of the holding, was in the name of one of their sons, who may have 


acquired the property at a later time. 


Connolly Family Bible 


Jim ran a large herd of cattle and a flock of sheep. Pigs, 
horses and poultry made up the rest of the animal stock. 
Both Jim and Margaret had registered brands for their 
cattle and sheep. Although the brands were different, 
they both featured a half circle, which was unique in the 
district. 


Jim grew an abundance of animal fodder on the 
properties which would be seasonally harvested and 
baled to be either kept for feed in winter or in time of 
drought, or sold to other farmers. Jim developed a 
reputation for producing high grade fodder. 


Jim and Margaret also had an orchard producing fine 
quality oranges, apples and other cool climate fruit. 
They also grew most of their own vegetables and flowers. 


Another son, John Parnell Connolly, was born in 
February 1888.12 He was probably named aiter 
Margaret's older brother, John O’Connor. The giving of 


Parnell as a Christian name was not uncommon at the time. Charles Parnell was a very prominent 
Irish member of the British House of Commons who led the charge for Irish Home Rule and later for 


an Irish Nation. 


Irish nationalism, as well as Catholicism, was 
alive and well in this family. In fact, The Irish 
National League, based in Sydney, sent out an 
urgent call for donations two years earlier in 
1886. Money had been sent to the League in 
Britain to pursue Irish rights but this created a 
shortfall in funds to provide relief from distress 
for Irish members in Australia. Nine people at 
Cathcart made donations totalling £8, with Jim 


Connolly contributing 10 shillings.1*° 


After an eight year gap, Margaret gave birth to 
her last child in February 1896. He was named 
James Michael Connolly. His birth was 
registered at Bombala, unlike his older siblings 


whose births were all registered at Eden. 


192 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 21042/1888 
183 Freeman’s Journal 24 July 1886, page 10 
194 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 1837/1896 
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Cattle dogs were all but essential in herding and controlling the movements of cattle and sheep. Jim 
bred and trained dogs and exhibited them in country shows. At the 2*4 annual Pambula Show in 
1904, Jim won first prize for best cattle dog.1°s He had similar success at the 34** annual Bega 
Show where he won prizes for best cattle slut and kelpie slut (clearly not pejorative terms when 
applied to animals).1% 


Connolly Land Holdings at Rocky Hall 


Later in 1904, all of the family were present at the first ball held by the Cathcart branch of the 
Hibernian Society in the School of Arts hall at Cathcart. This was the ball where Terry McMahon 
covered the hall with such nice decorations. Margaret’s younger brother, Thomas O’Connor, was 
the master of ceremonies who had the privilege of introducing all the young ladies, including the 
now 20 years old Annie Connolly. The newspaper report stated Annie’s dress was white muslin with 
blue silk.197 This was a grand time for Annie and she would have attended most of the balls, dances 
and social functions held in Rocky Hall, Wyndham, Cathcart and the surrounding districts. 


Jim was 66 when he and his older son Edward (who was known as Ted) made a visit to Eden to 


catch up with some of Jim’s old friends and do some sight-seeing. They particularly marvelled at 
the historic development at Boyd Town. The local paper reported it was Jim’s first visit to Eden in 
12 years.18 


A butter factory had been built at Rocky Hall on land owned by Jim, who was elected a director of 
the Rocky Hall Dairy Company. He was also a member of the Farmers and Settlers Association. 


The year 1911 was a very good one for the district. There had been plentiful rain and the pastures 
had grown thick and lush. The butter factory was working at full production. Rabbits were a 


185 Southern Star 20 February 1904, page 2 

196 Southern Star 10 March 1906, page 2 

197 Bombala Times and Manaro and Coast Districts General Advertiser 18 November 1904, page 2 
198 The Twofold Bay Magnet 19 April 1909, page 4 
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problem but the establishment of a canning factory for a variety of meat products meant the rabbits 
went from being a pest to an asset. 


Jim had a racehorse called Lord Dudley which was often a starter in the annual Picnic Races held 
at Rocky Hall. The Earl of Dudley had been the largely unpopular Lord Lieutenant of Ireland between 
1902 and 1905 before his appointment as the 4" Australian Governor General in 1908, a position 
in which he was equally unpopular. Given Jim’s support for Irish nationalism, he may well have 
named the horse in jest. 


The Connolly Property “Mount View” at Rocky Hall 


During most of early 1914, Jim suffered from a sore throat that impaired his breathing. He was 
found to have a tumour in his throat. He was referred to St Vincent’s Hospital in Sydney for surgery 
to remove the offending growth. 


Jim survived for another nine months but eventually died on the evening of 9 April 1915.19 He was 
72 years old, His funeral, held two days later on a Sunday evening, was largely attended. Jim was 
buried in the Roman Catholic Cemetery at Cathcart. 


Margaret carried on the running of the farm with continuing help from her son Ted. She became 
concerned in 1924 that people were stripping the bark off trees on their property. Bark, particularly 
from wattle trees, was used in tanning leather. At this time, bark was also being used in the 
production of fibre which was in high demand for a variety of industries. Margaret placed a warning 
in the paper that trespassers would be prosecuted.2 


Margaret was at Pambula beach at the end of December 1929 when the 78 years old slipped and 
fell breaking her leg. The break must have been serious because she was still in hospital in mid- 
March the next year.20! 


199 NSW BDM Death Certificate 6807/1915 
200 Bombala Times 4 January 1924, page 1 
201 Bombala Times 17 January 1930, page 1 
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By 1940 Margaret Connolly was suffering from a slow developing kidney disease called chronic 
nephritis. She passed away at home at Rocky Hall on 23 August 1940 at the age of 88.292 Margaret 
was buried at the Roman Catholic Cemetery at Cathcart the next day. Ted Connolly provided the 
information for the death certificate. 


Grave of Jim Connolly 


202 NSW BDM Death Certificate 20510/1940 
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Child of James and Margaret Connolly 


Edward Bede Vaughan Connolly 


By the time Ted Connolly was 30, he had taken up dairy farming like his father but he also had a 
hand in other businesses including road construction where good money could be made. He and a 
partner carried out major improvements to the Big Jack Mountain Road in 1909. 


It was reported in 1913 that a Chinese dealer named On Yung, who was well known on the south 
coast, had nearly drowned while attempting to cross a creek near Rocky Hall. He was riding in his 
cart when his horse stumbled causing him to fall and flounder midstream. Two brothers named 
Connolly came to his rescue “... eventually releasing him from his perilous position.”203 


Ted and his brother John (who was known as Jack) had gonc into business together as construction 
contractors. They were usually known as the Connolly Brothers. In 1914 their tender was accepted 
for building the saleyards at Cathcart.2* They later won a contract to replace telegraph poles and 
repair the telegraph lines between Rocky Hall and Wyndham, 


Ted Connolly took over the dairy 
farm business with his mother 
Margaret. He continued his role as 
a director of the local dairy 
company that ran the butter 
factory at Rocky Hall and he 
became a member of the Pastures 
Protection Union. 


Ted was 34 when he married Ann 
Maria Smith (also known as Annie] 
at St Peter’s Roman Catholic 
Church at Pambula on 11 May 


Butter Factory at Rocky Hall 


203 The Twofold Bay Magnet 7 July 1913, page 3 
201 Bombala Times 10 July 1914, page 4 
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1917.25 Annie came from a small rural community at Millingandi, to the west of Merimbula where 
she lived with her family. 


Iam only aware of two children being born to Ted and Annie Connolly. They were daughters named 
Rita, who was born in 1919, and Eileen, who was born in 1921. 


The brothers, Ted and Jack Connolly, were very close in those early years. The bond became even 
closer when Jack married the sister of Ted’s wife. The marriage between 33 years old Jack and 
Winifred Smith took place at St Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church at Bega on 29 June 1921.26 The 
couple went to Tathra for their honeymoon. 


Ted Connolly also found himself in Pambula Hospital in November 1931 with an abscess. It was 
noted he was in hospital in March 1932 showing a slight improvement. The abscess must have 
been particularly bad or perhaps he had a second hospital stay. 


Butter from the Rocky Hall butter factory was prized in the State and beyond for its quality. The 
butter was even sent to London where it won prizes. However, the drought of the early 1920s took 
atoll on production. Local farmers could 
get keener prices for their cream at 
competing butter factories in Pambula 
and Bega. The end of the Rocky Hall 
factory came in 1924 when the members 
decided to close the business. The 
fittings and equipment were sold off and 
Ted Connolly bought the building for £38. 
As the building was on his land, he kept 
it as a hay store. 


Ted Connolly was appointed a Justice of 
the Peace in 1932 and sat on the bench 
of magistrates for the area, He was 
appointed a trustee of the Rocky Hall 
cemetery in 1938. 


The Butter Factory after its Closure 


Ted and Annie Connolly continued to farm the property at Rocky Hall until about 1954 when Ted 
was 72. They then moved to Cathcart where Annie died on 3 March 1955.27 Ted followed two years 
later on 26 February 1957.28 


Rita Winifred Connolly 


Their elder daughter, Rita Connolly, had just turned 22 when she married 21 years old Francis 
Clifford Fourter in August 1941.20 Francis’ grandfather Adolphus had migrated to Australia from 
Bavaria in Germany in the late 1800s. Francis’ father, also named Francis, enlisted for service in 


205 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 5138/1917 
2068 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 11310/1921 
207 NSW BDM Death Certificate 6774/1955 

208 NSW BDM Death Certificate 7197/1957 

209 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 18521/1941 
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the Australian army in the First World War but his enlistment was annulled after he sustained 
injuries before he was due to leave overseas. I don’t envy the grandfather having the name of Adolph 
at the start of the Second World War. He died from natural causes before the war ended. 


Rita and Francis made their home at Rocky Hall where Francis took up farming work. Their 
daughter Noreen was born in 1942. 


Less than a year after Noreen’s birth, Rita was found to have an active case of TB. In between the 
two wars, the district became a hot spot for a variety of diseases such as polio, diphtheria and TB. 


As the disease progressed, Rita was sent to the sanatorium at Waterfall in the far south of Sydney. 
The hospital was about as isolated as it could be, reflecting the very real fear of contagion. It had 
been built deep into a forested area to the south of the small settlement of Waterfall. 


The hospital was the only facility in NSW dedicated to people suffering from TB. It was thought that 
fresh air and being surrounded by nature was conducive to recovery but an effective cure was not 
found until the use of antibiotics. Fear of contagion meant that visitors were not welcome. 


Waterfall Sanitorium Main Building 


Rita was given radical treatment in an attempt to cure her of the disease. Unfortunately, the 
treatment was often worse than the cure or the patient failed to respond. In either case, Rita passed 
away in December 1944.29 She was only 25 years old. She was buried two days later in the Roman 
Catholic section of Woronora Cemetery, near Sutherland. 


Unfortunately, the same disease also infected Rita’s husband Francis, possibly around the same 
time, but it remained inactive until the early 1950s. Francis was 32 when he passed away at Bega 
District Hospital in April 1952.2" It was left to his father to make the necessary arrangements for 
Francis’ burial at the Roman Catholic Cemetery at Bega the day after his death. 


210 NSW BDM Death Certificate 27884/ 1944 
211 NSW BDM Death Certificate 15072/1952 
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Waterfall Sanitorium Verandah ~ Fresh Air or Overcrowding? 


A baby with different parents and named Linda May Cole was born on 6 August 1952. She died 
only two days later and was buried with Francis. Her mother was Nola Fourter who had married 
Francis Cole in 1951 when she was 20. I suspect Nola was a niece of Francis Fourter. The name 
of Francis’ father was added to the gravestone on his death in 1970. 


INS LOVING MENORY “OF 
PRANCIS ¢. FOURTER 


DYED AB AP Ai tS 534 AC t2 AMS 


LINDA FAY: COLE 


rea 8 AUG? 


Grave of Francis Fourter and Others 
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Eileen Mary Connolly 


Rita’s sister, Eileen Connolly, was 21 when she married 19 years old Clement James Smith in 
October 1942.212 She had met Clem at Rocky Hall and it was here where they took up farming. 


They had four daughters and two sons. 


The family moved to the Cobargo area in 1958 and acquired the 
property known as Mimosa Banks on the Cobargo-Bermagui Road at 
Coolagolite. The property had been a dairy farm for many years owned 
by an old South Coast pioneer, William Blacka. 


Eileen and Clem kept the dairy cows but also turned the farm into a 
stud for horse trotters. Horses from the stud were held in high regard 
in the trotting industry. In 1987, Eileen and Clem relocated the stud 
to a property in Ardnaree Road at the small community of Tubbul, near 
Young. 


Following their retirement, the stud was taken over by their son 
Stephen and his wife. Eileen enjoyed retired life and became a 
conscientious painter. Some of her paintings won first prizes at the 
Young Show. 


Eileen Smith 


Clem was 69 when he died in January 1993. Much later, Eileen moved into the Young Retirement 
Village in Demondrille Street. She passed away in October 2004 at the age of 83. At the time of her 


death, Eileen had 24 grandchildren and 23 great grandchildren. 


Grave of Clem and Eileen Smith 


212 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 29610/1942 
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Child of James and Margaret Connolly 


ie Cecilia Connolly 


Annie Connolly was 27 when she married Albert Griffith in February 1912.2!3 Albert was a year 
older than Annie and lived on his family’s property at Cathcart. Unusually, the marriage took place 
at the cathedral-like St Patricks Roman Catholic Church in Sydney. Annie had a particularly strong 
attachment to her faith and perhaps she wanted the ceremony performed in a more dignified and 
pious location. Unfortunately, the lack of familiarity with the couple resulted in Albert’s surname 
being recorded as Griffiths. The subsequent interchangeability of this surname has caused 
confusion to a long line of family and family historians. For this story I have only used the name 
Griffith. 


Annie’s older brother Ted was best man and her 26 years old cousin, Kathleen O’Connor (daughter 
of Edward O'Connor), was her bridesmaid. After their marriage the couple settled in Cathcart in a 
house in Eden Street (the main road between Bombala and Rocky Hall). Albert would later acquire 
a butchery in the town. 


Sadly for Albert and Annie, their first child, who they named Alberta, died shortly after her birth in 
November 1912. 


Albert and Annie Griffith had six children. After Alberta’s brief appearance came Kathleen, James, 
Rita, Annie and Edward. 


213 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 475/1912 
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The family left Cathcart after the First World War. After a short stay at Fish River, 4 km to the east 
of Gunning, the family settled in the late 1920s on a potato farm called Rose Hill at Gullen, a small 
rural village between Gunning and Crookwell. 


Annie and Albert made regular trips to Cathcart and Rocky Hall to visit their parents and other 
relatives. Annie’s brother, Jack Connolly and his daughter Bernice, regularly visited Annie at Rose 
Hill. 


Albert faced court in 1937 when he was charged with allowing a bull and eight cows to stray onto a 
public road. Albert said the animals had broken the fence to get out. He said the fence was old and 
needed some repairs but he denied he told the police he let them out because he had little grass. 
For some reason, the police version was preferred and Albert was found guilty. He was fined 5/- for 
each animal phis costs.2!4 


Albert and Annie’s 23 years old eldest son James found himself in court the following year. Unlike 
his father, James was the victim and not the perpetrator. He and his brother Edward had attended 
adance at the Grabben Gullen Hall and left the family car parked outside. When they returned they 
found the car had been broken into. James’ coat was missing along with a torch owned by Edward 
that was in the coat pocket. 


Potato Farm near Crookwell 


An 18 years old youth, Jim McFarlane, was charged with stealing the items. He said he found them 
in the men’s toilet but later admitted to taking them from the car and cutting the identifying labels 
off the coat. He said someone had stolen his coat from the Royal Hotel at Crookwell a week earlier. 
The items were returned and, having a clean record, the youth was put on a good behaviour bond.2!5 


Jim McFarlane, however, failed to honour that bond.2!6 In March 1939 he was convicted of vagrancy. 
The police had kept him under watch since his earlier court appearance and said he had been out 


214 Crookwell Gazette 27 October 1937, page 2 
215 Crookwell Gazette 16 November 1938, page 4 
216 Crookwell Gazette 15 March 1939, page 3 
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of work since that time and had not been actively looking for work. He was frequently found sleeping 
in toilet blocks, especially at the back of the Royal Hotel. He was entitled to food relief but had never 
applied. Instead he had become a beggar. The court cancelled his bond and sent him to prison 
with hard labour for one month on the earlier stealing charges. He received an extra 21 days for 
the charge of vagrancy. 


James Griffith, now reunited with his coat, was 25 when he enlisted for service in the Second World 
War. 


Goulburn Street, Crookwell before 1900 


Albert and Annie continued farming at Crookwell into the 1940s before moving to South Marulan. 
Or at least Annie and the remaining children, including James and Edward, moved to South 
Marulan. There is no record of Albert going with them. In fact, all the evidence suggests he stayed 
in the Crookwell district. 


In 1948 the now ex-serviceman James was so badly kicked and beaten in an attack at South 
Marulan by three men that he was left unrecognisable by his family and friends. Annie nursed him 
back to health, Soon after, James and Edward left to live in Nimmitabel, south of Cooma. Annie 
was visiting her sons at Nimmitabel when she collapsed with a sudden heart attack and died on 9 
September 1949 at the age of 65.2!7 She was buried at Cathcart Cemetery joining a lengthening list 
of descendants of John and Ann O'Connor who are buried there. 


Albert passed away in May 1967 at the age of 83. His death was registered at Crookwell.218 


217 NSW BDM Death Certificate 17122/1949 
218 NSW BDM Death Certificate 16824/1967 
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Kathleen Mary Griffith 


Their eldest child, Kathleen Mary Griffith (sometimes the Christian names were reversed), was 22 
when she married George Edward Randolph Buckley in June 1936 at Crookwell. George had lived 
with his family at Goulburn where his father worked for the NSW Railways. Kathleen and George 
soon moved to Cooma where George found work as a labourer. 


By 1943 the couple had returned to live in Goulburn. George now took up a very different role as a 
taxi driver. After some years, they eventually settled in Crookwell. George found work as a road 
contractor for the local council. 


George was almost killed in September 1954 when the gravel truck he was driving collided with 
another truck near Laggan. The collision impelled the gravel load into the back of the driver’s cabin, 
forcing it forward almost to the steering wheel. Witnesses said George was lucky not to have been 
crushed.29 


Whether or not the accident had any lasting effect on George, he died seven months later in March 
1955. Not expecting an carly death, the 41 years old George failed to make a Will. It was left to 
Kathleen to apply for administration of his estate, which was valued at £750. 


Kathleen remarried two years later in February 1957 when she was 43. Her new husband was her 
late husband’s 41 years old younger brother, John Raymond Buckley (known as Jack). Jack had 
also been previously married, to Jean Mildred Porter, in 1937 but they were divorced by 1951. 


Kathleen and Jack lived in Cootamundra where Jack worked as a labourer. He was 67 when he 
died in December 1982. Kathleen passed away in July 1988 when she was 74. 


Cootamundra Town Hall 


219 Crookwell Gazette 8 September 1954, page 1 
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James Austral Griffith 


Kathleen’s brother, James Austral Griffith, reversed his Christian names and became known as 


Austie, a name I have never previously come across. It sounds more like a nickname for a medical 
condition. 


He was 34 and living at Nimmitabel for only a short time when he married 29 years old Daphne 
Cecelia Rosalie Burke in October 1949. Austie’s mother Annie had died only three weeks before the 
wedding. She probably came to Nimmitabel for the wedding which was likely postponed until well 
after all of the funeral arrangements. 


Daphne was a cousin of George and Jack Buckley, the husbands of Austie’s older sister Kathleen. 
To make the connection even stronger, the three cousins had an uncle, Cornelius Buckley, who 
married a daughter of Catherine Taylor who was a granddaughter of Michael Gerathy. It gets a little 
complicated. 


Austie’s health does not seem to have been unduly affected by either his war service or the beating 
he received in South Marulan because at Nimmitabel he excelled in playing sport, particularly rugby 
league football, He also became a trainer and driver of horse trotters. 


Monaro Countryside near Nimmitabel 


However, Austie died at Cooma District Hospital on 10 July 1950, only nine months after the 
wedding. He was just short of his 35» birthday. He had been in severe abdominal pain at the end 
of June which only got worse. He was eventually diagnosed with acute appendicitis. By the time 
the offending organ had been removed he had developed an infectious abscess on his pelvis which 
quickly led to a severe kidney infection. The end came for James when he started to vomit blood. 
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Daphne's father, John Burke, looked after the funeral arrangements. Austie was buried at the 
Roman Catholic Cemetery at Nimmitabel. Daphne gave birth to their son three weeks later. She 
named him James. 


Daphne married Carl Ewart in 1955 and they spent the rest of their lives in Moss Vale in the 
Southern Highlands of NSW. Carl died in December 2002 when he was 74. Daphne was 88 when 
she passed away in February 2009, 58 years after her first husband’s death. 


Rita Margaret Griffith 


Austie’s sister, Rita Griffith, was 22 when she married 27 years old Kevin John Anderson in February 
1940 at Crookwell, The wedding was described as “... a quiet but pretty wedding’ at St Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church in Wade Street.22° Rita’s father Albert was not on hand to give her away, 
further suggesting there had been a rift in the family. Instead, she was given away by her brother 
in law, most probably George Buckley, who had married Rita’s older sister Kathleen. Kathleen was 
Rita’s maid of honour, so it 
made sense to keep it in the 
family. 


As was custom, the bride and 
groom exchanged presents at 
the reception. Rita gave her 
husband a pair of gold cuff 
links. Kevin gave Rita a toilet 
brush set. I suspect the brush 
set had more to do with 
personal grooming than 
something that today would be 
found lurking in the shadows 
of a toilet suite. 


Kevin was a local boy whose 


family had a farm named Pine St Marys Roman Catholic Church, Crookwell 
Ridge. Rita moved in with 


Kevin and his parents at Pine Ridge where Kevin worked as a farm hand. In fact, Rita stayed on the 
farm for the rest of her life. Rita was only 45 years old when she died in October 1962. Kevin 
remained on the farm until his death on Boxing Day 1983. 


Annie Doreen Griffith 


Rita’s younger sister Annie Griffith (known as Doreen) was 19 when she married 24 years old 
Frederick Ernest Parkinson (known as Fred) in October 1937. Fred’s father was a station hand 
working on one of the large sheep and cattle stations south of Young. That area was famous for the 


220 Crookwell Gazette 6 March 1940, page 7 
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quality of its Merino sheep and Black Angus cattle. It also supported many fruit orchards that 
dotted these gently rolling hills on the South West Slopes of NSW. 


Fred made it into the local paper the year before he was married when he was sued by a sheep 
drover for £10 as compensation for the loss of a sheep dog. The sheep were being driven along a 
road and Fred was waiting in his vehicle for a space to be cleared. As he drove off, the dog ran from 
behind the flock into the path of the vehicle. At court, the magistrate found there was no evidence 
of negligence by Fred. He noted it can be very difficult to avoid a dog on the road. The claim was 
dismissed and Fred was awarded costs.22" 


Fred grew up with a sound knowledge of sheep, cattle and orcharding. He and Doreen made their 
home on a 279 acre farm known as Finnland on the Temora Road, a few miles south of Young. The 
station was owned by Frank Finn who no doubt saw the humour in the name of the station. The 
station was a mixed farm but known for its fruit production. Fred worked here as an overseer. The 
farm would soon be sold to Tom Collins who would later become the Postmaster General in the first 
Menzies government. 


By 1954, Doreen and Fred had moved to a property on Kingsvale Road, possibly the family property 
of Fred’s parents. Fred’s father Arthur had become ill and in fact died in 1954. Fred was now 
recorded as being a bee keeper. 


While they were living in Kingsvale 
Road, Fred began working with his 
younger brother Albert who was an 
oxywelder. This was a skill that Fred 
also took to. By 1963, Albert, Fred and 
Doreen had moved to Sydney where 
Albert and Fred continued working as 
welders. Fred and Dorcen were living at 
Condamine Street, Balgowlah when 
Fred died in August 1970 at the age of 
56. 


Orchard in Kingsvale Road, Young I have no further information on Doreen. 


Edward Griffith 


Edward was the youngest child of Albert and Annie Griffith. Unfortunately, he has left little 
identifiable record, partly because his name is shared by far too many others. I do know he was 
known as Eddie and that in 1945 he donated 7/- to a fund for a returned soldier at Crookwell who 
had lost an arm and otherwise been badly wounded in the Second World War.222 


It is unlikely he stayed in Nimmitabel after his brother Austie died in 1950. I have not been able to 
isolate his subsequent movements from those of the possible candidates. 


221 Cootamundra Herald 15 January 1936, page 4 
222 Crookwell Gazette 12 September 1945, page 2 
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Child of James and Margaret Connolly 


John Parnell Connolly 


John Connolly married Winifred Smith 1921 
3 Children: 
Mary Connolly b not known | d 1922 
Unknown child b not known d not known 
Bernice Margaret Connolly | b 1924 1975, 50 years 


Jack Connolly continued with the construction business after his brother Ted took over the Connolly 
farm. Jack won a substantial contract in 1922 worth about £412 involving the erection of a 
replacement telegraph line between Rocky Hall and Cathcart. The contract required 214 new poles, 
the repositioning of some older poles and 12 miles of new wire. 


William Hibburd’s Rocky Hall Hotel - Jack Connolly is second on left 
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One afternoon in April 1925, Jack Connolly was on his way home to Rocky Hall from Cathcart. With 
him in the wagonette, pulled by a pair of horses, was his brother in law, Phillip O'Connor. As they 
were heading down a hill a mile from home, Jack’s foot slipped off the brake. He overbalanced and 
fell to the road. Luckily the horses knew what to do and kept to the road while compensating for a 
lack of braking power until Jack could run after and catch up. What Phillip was doing to help is 
not known.223 


‘The following year a poacher was apprehended after stealing rabbits from Jack’s property. The skins 
from the rabbits were handed over to Jack by the police and the poacher was fined £3 plus costs. 


Jack and Winifred had three children but two of them died in infancy, including Mary Connolly who 
died in February 1922. Bernice Margaret Connolly, who was born in October 1924, was the only 
surviving child. 


Winifred had not been in the best of health for a few years. On 5 September 1928 she had 
complained of feeling a little worse than usual. Her sudden death soon after came as a complete 


shock to everyone. Acoronial enquiry found she died of natural causes. She was only 39 years old. 
Winifred was buried in the Cathcart Cemetery.224 


Jack Connolly’s Bullock Team 


Seven years later in May 1936 Jack married Olive Elizabeth Bourk whose sister Rose had married 
Jack’s cousin, Cyril O'Connor (son of Thomas O'Connor), in 1924. Rose had been visiting the 
Connolly family at Rocky Hall and had brought Olive with her. 


223 Bombala Times 1 May 1925, page 5 
224 NSW BDM Death Certificate 16414/1928 
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Jack Connolly continued working as a contractor, builder and carpenter. Jack and Olive stayed at 
Rocky Hall for many years before moving to Cobargo where he continued working as a road builder. 
Jack passed away in December 1950 at the age of 62.25 Olive later moved to the inner city area of 
Sydney around Newtown and Glebe. She died in April 1965 at the age of 67.229 


Bernice Margaret Connolly was 20 when she married 27 years old John William Wheatley in 
February 1945. Like Bernice’s father, John was known as Jack. He was a local boy whose family 
lived at Wyndham. 


Jack was 23 when he enlisted for service in the Second World War in June 
1940. He joined the newly formed 3 Pioneer Battalion. Pioneer battalions 
were infantry trained but were also responsible for providing engineering 
support to the general infantry battalions. After initial training and a 
posting to Darwin, Jack was sent to the Middle East where he saw action 
in Palestine and Syria before taking part in the fighting around El Alamein 
in Egypt. 


Jack’s battalion returned to Australia in 1943 to help fight the Japanese in 
New Guinea and other places north of Australia. Jack had suffered from a 
number of illnesses during his service including hepatitis, appendicitis and 
severely strained stomach muscles. He was transferred back to Australia 
and was awaiting medical discharge when he and Bernice were married. 
He was eventually discharged in May 1945, Jack Wheatley 


a | Bernice and Jack first lived at Wyndham 
i where Jack took up farming. They then 


be 


~ | NX3e0s6 


moved to Wolumla and Kameruka where 
Jack worked asa cattle stock manager. By 
1972 the couple were living at Candelo 
(where Jack had been born), Jack found 
work there in the timber industry. 


Bernice died in September 1975 when she 
was only 50. Jack later moved to Pambula. 
He was about 80 when he passed away, 
probably in 1997 (the year in which 
probate for his estate was granted). 


Countryside around Candelo 


225 NSW BDM Death Certificate 6441/1951 
226 NSW BDM Death Certificate 18121/1965 
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Child of James and Margaret Connolly 


James Michael Connolly 


Jim and Margaret Connolly's youngest son James became a State public school teacher and, after 
his training, was posted to various rural locations in NSW. He frequently returned home to Rocky 
Hall during school holidays. 


James enlisted for service in the First World War in May 1918 but was rejected as unfit. Later that 
year it was reported James was doing well as a teacher at Kember, a small town near Cowra. The 
local papers spoke very highly of his abilities and his students had been very successful in national 
exams.2?7 James was 22 years old and teaching in the Temora district when he married Beryl Jane 
Morris in September 1918.28 They had two children, John and Margaret. 


After his marriage, James held teaching positions at Kangiara near Yass and Koorawatha between 
Young and Cowra, before taking up a position in Sydney. James and Beryl were then living at 
Darvall Street, Eastwood. A last rural posting was at Mooney on the Hawkesbury River north of 
Sydney. 


They returned to Eastwood in 1958 where James passed away in February 1959 having just turned 
63.29 Beryl later lived in various Sydney suburbs including Baulkham Hills where she died in 
September 1991 at the age of 92, setting something of a record for members of that Connolly 
generation to that time. 


James and Beryl’s son, John Lachlan Connolly, married Joan Amy Smith in 1947. They lived much 
of their married life at Seaforth, near Manly. They had five sons. John was 60 when he died in 
November 1979. His sister, Margaret Mary Connolly, married Frank Stuart Hill in 1953. Frank 
died in November 1996 when he was 71. I have not been able to track the later lives of Beryl 
Connolly or Margaret Hill. 


227 Bombala Times 8 March 1918, page 6 
228 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 12181/1918 
229 NSW BDM Death Certificate 7228/1959 
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Child of John and Ann O'Connor 


James O’Connor 


James O’Connor married Helen Dignam 1878 
9 Children: 

Mary Anne O’Connor b 1878 d 1878 | Oyears 

John Edward O’Connor b 1880 d 1890 10 years 
Beatrice May O’Connor b 1883 4 1978 | 94 years 
James O'Connor b 1885 d 1944 58 years: 
Richard Parnell O'Connor b 1887 d 1948 60 years 
Mary Ann Ignatius O'Connor | b 1889 d 1966 | 76 years 
Gertrude Margaret O'Connor b 1891 d 1967 75 years 
Ellen Maud O’Connor b 1893 d 1976 82 years 
William Joseph O'Connor b 1896 d 1975 | 78years 


James O’Connor, was the first child of John and Ann O’Connor to be born in Majors Creek. 


In September 1869, after his father John suffered a severe stroke that left him permanently 
incapacitated and unable to run his business, there is a report on the Braidwood Court Quarter 
Sessions held in that month that a James O’Connor was charged with unlawful wounding. If this 
is the same James, then he was 15 years old at the time. This James O'Connor was acquitted of 
the charge and therefore did not end up with a criminal record that may otherwise have affected his 
later career choices. 


James (who was known as Jim) never made the move to Cathcart with his younger siblings. He 
became a miner on the goldfields for a time before joining the NSW police force in 1875 at the age of 
21. He started as Probationary Constable No 2528 on 12 April. On the Register of Appointments 
he is described as being five feet six and a half inches tall, with hazel eyes, auburn hair, with a fresh 
complexion and a good general appearance. His religion was noted as Roman Catholic. His first 
posting was to the Western Region. 
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He was promoted to First Class Constable on 1 March 1877 and went on to serve for a total of seven 
years, principally at Bathurst and later as a mounted trooper at the villages of Macquarie Plains and 
O'Connell, the latter located beside the Fish River, about 12 km south east of Bathurst on the old 


Sydney road. 


Bathurst in the 1890s 


Police in country towns and villages after the end of the gold booms spent a lot of time dealing with 
drunkenness, assaults, vagrancy and generally keeping the peace. Sudden death and serious crime 
were never far away. 


On one occasion in 1878 Jim gave evidence at an inquest held at the Willow Bank Hotel in O’Connell 
after a settler found a body in a nearby creek, Jim went to the creek and saw the body which still 
had water running over it. He had the body removed to the settler’s house. Jim recognised the 
deceased as someone he had seen a week carlier in a drunken state at the Railway Hotel in the 
village of Macquarie Plains (about 4 km north of O’Connell). Jim took the view that on the night of 
his death, the deceased had ridden his horse into a blind creek and suffered serious injury to his 
thigh when he fell or was thrown. Probably because of both the injury and drunkenness, he was 
unable to climb out of the creek. The Coroner’s verdict was accidental death. 


On 3 January 1878, Jim married Helen Dignam (also known as Dignum) at St Michael and St John’s 
Roman Catholic Church at Bathurst.28° They were both 23 years old. Jim’s occupation was, 
unsurprisingly, recorded as a constable. The witnesses to the wedding were James Patrick Radford 
and his wife Mary. Mary was in fact Helen’s mother. As Mary Smith, she had married Richard 
Dignam in 1851. They had a daughter Helena (Helen) in 1854 but the marriage did not last. 
Whether the marriage was ever dissolved or not, Mary married James Radford in 1868 and had five 
more children with him. She died three years after Jim and Helen’s marriage. 


Richard Dignam died two years before Jim and Helen’s marriage after he was kicked in the head by 
a horse while lying in a drunken state at a stable in the town of Hay. He was, however, a man of 


230 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 2287/1878 
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means, having £100 in a bank at Wagga Wagga and a ‘considerable sum’ at Hay, all of which he left 
to his daughter Helen. 


Jim and Ellen (as Helen was now known) initially lived at Macquarie Plains. The names of Macquarie 
Plains and O'Connell Plains were given by Blaxland, Lawson and Wentworth at the end of their 
historic crossing of the Blue Mountains in 1813. O'Connell was named after Lieutenant Colonel 
Maurice O’Connell who had married a daughter of Governor Bligh. It was O'Connell who in 1845 
ordered the 11th Regiment to Sydney from Hobart to put down the mutiny by the 99th Regiment. 
O'Connell Street, Sydney is also named after him. 


Jim and Ellen’s first child, Mary Anne O'Connor, was born on 18 November 1878 but died within a 
few hours.! Undeterred by this early loss, Jim and Ellen would go on to raise eight more children. 


The village name of Macquarie Plains was changed to Brewongle in 1879. The name Brewongle 
apparently meant camping place in the language of the Bocrooberongal clan of Aborigines who were 
part of the Darug people. Two sisters with a surname of Lee, who in later days came from 
Brewongle, moved to Sydney and took over some tea rooms at the back of one of the stands at the 
Sydney Cricket Ground, renaming them the Brewongle Tea Rooms, leading to the stand itself taking 
on that name when it was later rebuilt. 


Jim and Ellen moved from 
Brewongle to O'Connell in 1879 
when Jim was posted there as a 
mounted trooper. Their second 
child, John Edward O’Connor, was 
born in February 1880.28 


Having attained sufficient 
respectability at Brewongle and 
O'Connell as a police trooper and 
with a third child on the way, Jim 
left the force on 30 April 1883. It 
was reported Jim was“... well liked 
and that he carried the good wishes Pe 
of the O'Connell people with him 
into his new business.”33 The Hotel O'Connell dating from 1869 


He became the licensee of the Railway Hotel at Brewongle. The legacy left to Ellen by her father, 
Richard Dignam, may also have been of assistance in acquiring the licence. The village of Brewongle 
was on the main western railway line from Sydney. Jim became good friends with the farming 
families of the area, including the West, O’Shea, Lamb and McGrath families. 


Jim and Ellen’s next child was born only a short time after Jim took over the hotel. Beatrice May 
O'Connor was born in May 1883 at Brewongle.2% 


231 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 8931/1878 and Death Certificate 4545/1878 
22 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 9649/1880 
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Being a publican in NSW at the time was often a difficult occupation. Drunkenness was rife and 
publicans were expected to behave responsibly in the service of strong liquor. Temperance 
organisations blamed alcohol for domestic 
abuse, unemployment, public violence and 
just about every social evil. Governments and 
the courts were under pressure to control the 
sale of alcohol by rigidly enforcing the hotel 
licensing system. Police often opposed the 
granting or renewal of licences based on 
breaches of the peace or the character of the 
licensees. Jim would have only been too well 
aware of the licensing laws and the 
application of them by the courts. 


Another son, James O'Connor, was born in 
July 1885.235 At the time, much of rural NSW 
was booming with bumper wheat crops and 
an insatiable world-wide demand for fine 
wool. 


The Bathurst Licensing Board met in October 
1885 and granted Jim a licence to run a stage 
coach from Brewongle to Wisemans Creek 
along the O’Connell and Beaconsfield Roads, 
a distance of about 8 km.236 


Police Troopers - Re-enactment at Bathurst 


The Railway Hotel became known to many as O’Connor’s Hotel and it was the centre for many 
important activities in Brewongle including public meetings, social functions and auctions. One 
particular auction in the hotel on 27 October 1886 witnessed the sale of 250 head of cattle and 
assorted saddlery and ploughs. 


In 1886, a bush sports event was held at Brewongle which resulted in police being called from 
Bathurst to deal with “riotous behaviour”. The Police Magistrate later said that as an alcohol booth 
had been set up, he would not in future grant a licence at Brewongle. The Bathurst Free Press 
claimed that a mistake had been made by people in assuming the magistrate was referring to Jim 
O’Connor’s hotel licence. It was noted that “in justice to Mr O’Connor” he did not hold a booth licence 
on that day and “... no complaint has ever been made as to the way in which he has conducted his 
hotel.” 


In early November 1886, a bush sport and picnic day was held at O'Connell to raise funds for the 
Roman Catholic schools at O'Connell and Brewongle. Jim was the organiser of the day and the 
sole judge of each event. Most of the sport activities were for children. Events included running 
races, hop, step and jump races, quoits, throwing a cricket ball at a stump and the traditional Old 
Buffers Race for men over 40. 


Only two weeks later a severe storm passed through the Bathurst district with heavy rain and hail. 
Brewongle was hit particularly hard with some farmers losing almost their entire crops. Jim 


235 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 14333/1885 
236 Bathurst Free Press 10 October 1885, page 2 
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O'Connor was one of the worst affected. The hail coalesced into drifts of ice, three feet high in some 
places, and was still lying around 24 hours later. 


Richard Parnell O’Connor was born at Brewongle in September 1887.27 The giving of the name 
Parnell after Jim’s sister Margaret Connolly had done the same for one of her sons may have been 
coincidental and simply an indication that Irish nationalism was also alive in Jim’s heart. Or Jim 
decided to back Margaret's decision. 


Jim had been a farmer as well as a publican but after that terrible hail storm and then later 
difficulties that year, he announced he was relinquishing farming and auctioning off his draught 
horses, ploughs, reapers and other farming implements. 


Jim and Ellen’s next child was a daughter who was 
given an abundance of Christian names. Mary Ann Preliminary Announcement, 
Ignatius O'Connor was born in July 1889.7 She | 7y pURACK and CO, have yan tatroetina 


was given the same name (but without the Ignatius] «trom oa JAMES O'CONNOR 


as her very short lived eldest sister. pone ii 


Brewongle may only have been a whistle stop station 


but it was still on the main railway line from Sydney | WEDNESDAY, 23rd NOV, 


to the central west of NSW. Frequent steam trains ‘ALL osm, sharp, all ble 
hauling passenger cars or goods wagons (or both) Farming plements, 

made the line very busy. It is surprising to learn how Im Horses, do, 
many serious train derailments and_ railway Consprising— 

accidents occurred in the second half of the 1800s. § DHACQHT HOMER, 18. Horve Dray 


VS. Hore Dray, 1 Tip Dray 
2 Doublefusrow Moule (Fish) 


The worst rail disaster to occur in the Bathurst 1 Singlefurrow Plough (Vish) 
district happened about 6.30 pm on Friday 25 April 1 Sot fron Harrows,2 Horse Rakes (nearly mew) 
1890. An eight car train starting from Orange had iene bs help ad 


left Bathurst for Penrith at 5.30 pm carrying freight 1h Reis Tiatnoss greet au new, 
and a few passengers. The first three stations after | As Mr, O'Counor has Folinquishot farming, Ue 


Bathurst were Kelso, Raglan and Brewongle. Soon aborw lit must positively ta aol, 

after leaving Bathurst, the train stopped at Kelso | ‘Sins enen eRaiae ; 

where eight additional cars loaded with hundreds of Pe cory ected Al ees 

sheep were joined to the other cars (ironically the 25 Head of LIGHT and HEAVY DRAUGHT 

sheep were owned by a Mr Lamb). | os : 
LUNCHEOW PROVIDED. 


Two children, aged 12 and 10, joined the train at 
Kelso on their way home to Brewongle. The 10 years Sale of Jim O’Connor’s Goods 1887 
old was John Edward O'Connor, the eldest son of 

Jim and Ellen O’Connor. He was travelling with his aunt, 12 years old Maud Radford, who was 
Ellen O'Connor's very young half-sister. 


Soon after arriving at Raglan station, the coupling of the leading passenger carriage broke away 
from the engine after the train stopped with a heavy jerk. All of the carriages and stock cars started 
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rolling backwards towards Kelso. The gradient at this location was about one in forty which was 
extremely steep and it was downhill all the way back to Bathurst. 


Fearing a disaster, telegrams were urgently sent from Raglan to Kelso and Bathurst but nothing 
could be done as the carriages continued to pick up speed and soon reached 130 km/h. At Bathurst 
there was a desperate attempt to stop the next train from leaving the station but it had just passed 
hailing distance and was now gathering steam for the haul up the incline towards Kelso. 


The National Advocate later commented that the passengers “... were powerless and had but to wait 
(for the inevitable crash that was about to launch them into eternity with such terrible suddenness.” 


When the collision occurred there was a frightful explosion heard around Bathurst and for many 
miles further, The engine of the second train was completely telescoped as first the guards van then 
the sheep cars and then the passenger carriages of the first train burst apart in turn from the shock 
of the impact, with explosions of debris, sheep and worse blown in all directions. 


Bathurst Railway Yards about 1890 


Luckily, there were few passengers on board either train at the time. Four people were killed or died 
from injuries, all from the first train. Nearly 1,000 sheep were killed and others maimed. The 
Bathurst Free Press reported that rescuers discovered first the body of a man with both legs torn off 
and the mutilated body of a woman down an embankment. The rescuers then heard a crying child 
and found the severely injured Maud under one of the broken carriages. Both her legs were crushed 
and mangled and she had other “dreadful injuries.” Attracted by further crying and moaning they 
found John on top of the blisteringly hot and compacted engine, also with terrible injuries. 


Maud and John were rushed to hospital where doctors desperately attended them. Jim and Ellen 
were driven to the hospital after receiving a telegram soon after the accident. In particular, John’s 
injuries were described as “... @ fracture to the back of his skull which was sufficient of itself to cause 
death. His head was also terribly bruised and cut. One leg was almost cut off below the knee and the 
splintered bones and mangled flesh were to be seen. The bone of the other leg from knee to foot was 
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laid bare, with a terrible gash. His legs, face and hands were also scalded, and it is thought he also 
received internal injuries.” 


John died about 10.30 pm. Maud lingered on until 5.30 the following morning when she finally 
succumbed to the damage done to her small body. The news of the accident made headlines in 
newspapers around the country, Almost every resident of Bathurst made their way to the accident 
site to witness the destruction. 


Jim was now at a loss at what to do but decided he no longer wanted to be the publican at Brewongle, 
although he would continue to live there. He set about selling the hotel licence. First he needed to 
get the licence renewed for another year and this was successfully done in June. Then he looked 
for a buyer. 


Before a buyer could be found, however, life became even more complicated due to an unfortunate 
accident suffered by a man named William Quelch at the Brewongle railway station in July. 25 
years old Quelch worked for the railways and left Bathurst late one night by train to visit his brother 
who was staying at the Railway Hotel at Brewongle where Quelch himself had once been an 
employee. On arrival he found his brother was absent so he hurried back to the station to catch 
the next train to Bathurst that was soon to arrive. 


The now Derelict Railway Station at Raglan 


On crossing one of the platforms, he tripped and jell heavily, receiving serious head wounds 
including a fractured skull. He was taken unconscious by train to Bathurst where he was put into 
the care of Dr Kirkland. Although for a time there was some small hope of a recovery, Quelch died 
a few days later. 


At the inquest held the day after the death, Jim O'Connor gave evidence that he was roused just 
before midnight by Quelch looking for his brother. He recognised Quelch as he and his family used 
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to live in Brewongle. Jim was standing in his night shirt and was cold but he offered Quelch a small 
beer, even though he “.. was the worse for liquor’. Quelch declined saying he would have nothing 
less than a pint. 


Shortly after midnight Quelch went to the station after saying “Good night Jim.” Ten minutes later 
Jim was roused by the station attendant. He went to the station where he helped the attendant to 
carry Quelch back to the hotel so they could wash and attend him but it was clear in the light that 
he was seriously injured and remained unconscious throughout. After about 20 minutes a group 
of men returned him to the station where he was put on the next train to Bathurst, so he could get 
medical attention. 


Jim was adamant that the platform where the accident occurred was dangerous. He knew of others 
who had fallen from it in the dark and he had come close himself on one occasion. Jim was the 
witness most questioned at the inquest and it may be that he had to defend himself against an 
implication he had some responsibility for the death. In any event, the Coroner ruled that death 
was accidental. Sadly for William Quelch’s parents, their 15 years old son Charles had been killed 
on the Mudgee railway line only a year earlier. 


In the following month of August, Jim obtained the approval of the Licensing Magistrate at Bathurst 
to transfer the hotel licence to Louis Hahn for £400. Louie is not related to the more famous modern 
brewer, Chuck Hahn, at least as far asI know. Sadly for Louie, his time at the hotel only lasted 11 
months before he filed for bankruptcy. Jim was one of his major creditors as he had lent Louie 
money for the later renewal of his licence and for other expenses totalling £96/5. 


Brewongle Station now a Private Residence 
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After the sale to Louie Hahn, the local paper said “We understand it is Mr O’Connor’s intention to rest 
awhile from business and take things easily.” 


Shortly after selling the hotel licence, Jim decided he had no further need of taking “things easily” 
when he made the decision to go gold prospecting with some other locals (and presumably without 
his family). The prospectors took the western mail train on route for the New El Dorado at Peak Hill, 
despite warnings that many people had found success elusive at this new goldfield. Jim returned 
before the end of the year, if in fact he actually ever left. 


By the end of 1890, Ellen was pregnant with her next child. Jim needed to settle down and once 
again take responsibility for his family. 


Bathurst about 1890 


Jim had always found time to participate in community affairs, He was a member of the Bathurst 
branch of the Irish National League which by now was chiefly concerned with helping secure Home 
Rule for Ireland. 


He was appointed secretary of the Bathurst Protection Association, an organisation that favoured 
the imposition of tariffs and other restrictions on imported produce to protect the livelihood of 
farmers, pastoralists and industries in the colony. 


In January 1891, Jim was employed as a traveller (salesman) for D J Fitzpatrick’s Crown Brewery 
in Durham Street, Bathurst. Daniel Fitzpatrick’s brewery was the first opened at the western end 
of Bathurst, around 1883. The brewery drew very pure water from its own well which drained into 
the adjacent Jordan Creek. Locals joked that the brewery was “on the other side of Jordan.” 


Although Fitzpatrick died in 1926, he was old enough to remember convicts working on the Great 
Western Road and he was an eye witness to the raid on Bathurst by Ben Hall and his bushranging 
gang in the 1860s. 
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By 1890 there were 77 breweries in the colony of New South Wales, employing almost 1,000 people 
and producing about 10 million gallons (45.4 million litres). Production had actually dropped by 
about a third over the previous four years due to the introduction of an excise duty by the 
government of Henry Parkes. Over 2 million gallons (9 million litres) were imported. 


In January 1891 Jim gave evidence in a criminal case at Bathurst. He said that, before he worked 
for Daniel Fitzpatrick, he used to have a hotel at Brewongle. For seven years before that time he 
had been in the police force stationed at Bathurst and O’Connell. He remembered meeting the 
accused, George McDougal, on the day Jim was selling his hotel business. The accused had been 
riding towards O’Connell in the early afternoon. Jim noticed the accused was drunk [no doubt 
because he was lying on the road and couldn't stand up) and that his face appeared familiar. After 
having a good look at him Jim remembered that he had seen him before in the Braidwood district. 
The identification of the accused by Jim was crucial for the accused to be found guilty of passing off 
a forged cheque for £200. Interestingly, the accused’s defence was primarily that he had never met 
Jim and therefore Jim had committed perjury. Jim’s past employment and good character clearly 
swayed the court. 


Jim and Ellen would have three more children over the next six years. The first of them, Gertrude 
Margaret O'Connor was born in May 1891.29 


Jim took a keen interest in local politics. During a State election campaign in June 1891 for the 
seat of East Macquarie, the three candidates were given the opportunity to speak at various 
gatherings. One candidate, James Ebenezer Tonkin spoke but only after another speaker had 
already deputised for him and spoken believing that Mr Tonkin would be absent. There was much 
concern that Mr Tonkin had breached the rules by having two speakers. Jim O’Connor then said 
that in justice to Mr Tonkin, if anyone was to be blamed it was Jim as he was the deputised speaker 
- and there was no collusion because it was not 
intended that two candidates speak to the same 
audience. Jim’s statement was met with applause 
and Mr Tonkin thanked him for his “manly action.” 


Tonkin was subsequently elected (he was in fact a 
member of the Legislative Assembly from 1887 to 
1895). He had come to Australia in 1854, first 
working the Victorian goldfields and then becoming 
a businessman. He moved to Bathurst in 1870 and 
bought Tattersall’s Hotel in George Street in 1877. 
He and Jim would later have a strong business 
connection. 


A special St Patrick’s Day celebration was held at 
Bathurst Racecourse in March 1892. In addition to 
horse racing, there were running races (including 
running backwards, running on all fours and 
hopping), tug of wars, hurdle races in sacks, pony 
races and dancing competitions featuring both a 


James Ebenezer Tonkin 
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highland fling and an Irish jig. Jim was one of the three honorary secretaries who organised the 
celebration. 


On 27 August 1892, the Crown Brewery was broken into and 70 hogsheads of ale and porter were 
opened and allowed to empty. The loss was worth over £300. The last to leave the brewery that 
Saturday night about 6.30pm were Daniel Fitzpatrick and Jim O'Connor who had then locked up. 
A.40 years old employee, John Wynn, who had been sacked earlier that evening was charged with 
maliciously destroying beer in the process of manufacture, which was believed to be the first time 
such a charge had been brought in the colony. 


In August the following year, Jim, who was still living at Brewongle with his wife and children, 
arranged to take home with him when he left the brewery his five years old son, Richard Parnell 
O'Connor. Richard went to the brewery to meet his father and was watching the workings inside 
when he fell into the open cellar, not knowing he was so close to the edge. He complained of severe 
pain and Jim took him in the buggy to Dr Brooke-Moore who found Richard had a broken thigh. 
The thigh was reset with “... the youngster bearing the pain like a Briton.” 


Jim and Ellen’s last daughter, Ellen O’Connor, was born in October 1893.24¢ 


It was reported in the Bathurst Times in July 1894 that Jim had acquired the licence of the Crown 
Brewery from Daniel Fitzpatrick. However, Fitzpatrick made a public announcement that he had 
no knowledge of any such transaction. A few weeks later, the National Advocate ran an 
advertisement for an auction of Jim O’Connor’s household furniture and effects including a horse 
buggy and harness. It was stated that Jim, who now lived in a residence in Keppel Street near Davis’ 
Hotel, was leaving the district. 


Business Notices. 


B= JAMES O’CONNOR,=@ 


(LATE OF RAILWAY HOTEL, BREWONGLE) 


HAS TAKEN **us:c:;""" TATTERSALL’S HOTEL 
LOWER GEORGE STREET, BATHURST. 


raMsuGnOUE wot and the fu Se TRO MNO REY REY OvAT ED his ep ettn 


pabllc generally willbe well satisfind with the arrangements he is making for their comfort 
and entertainment. 


ANEW AND VARIED STOCK OF LIQUORS OF THE BEST BRANDS! 


ALL DRINKS 64. EACH 
ates 


THE STABLING AND LOOSE BOX ACCOMMODATION CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


DON'T FORGET TO CALL AT TATTERSALL'S |! 
JAS. O'CONNOR, Propristor. 


Advertisement for Jim O'Connor as the new Licensee of Tattersall’s Hotel 
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However, Jim’s circumstances quickly changed. Only a few weeks later in August, he bought the 
licence of Tattersall’s Hotel in George Street, Bathurst from Thomas Lewis, probably with the help 
and support of both James Tonkin and Daniel Fitzpatrick. It was noted at the licensing court that 
during his time at Brewongle, Jim had conducted his house “in a satisfactory manner.” At the time 
Jim was 41 years old. This was a big step up for Jim from a small village hotel. He must have been 
successful in his new venture because his licence was renewed in 1895 and 1896. 


Jim was in Bathurst court in December 1894 as a witness in a case claiming a surveyor had 
overcharged for a property survey. The surveyor said the amount agreed was only for a preliminary 
survey and not the formal survey that was later undertaken. Jim had gone guarantor that the fee 
would be paid by the property owner. Jim said he could not recall whether the agreed amount was 
only for a preliminary survey. The surveyor was ultimately successful.241 


Tattersall’s Hotel, Bathurst (now the George Street Plaza Building) 


In early 1895, a 38 years old patron of Tattersall’s Hotel named Cousins complained of not feeling 
well. After a drink of the hotel’s best brandy, the customer retired to a couch in one of the parlours 
and was soon heard snoring loudly. Jim went to tea and later served other customers, noting that 
Mr Cousins was still sleeping soundly. Jim later noticed a “sudden change in condition’ (a nice way 
to describe the onset of death) and sent an urgent message to a Dr Machattie, who was also the 
current Mayor of Bathurst. On arrival, the doctor “pronounced life to be extinct.” The Coroner ruled 
against any further inquiry. 


A blacksmith named Frank Cridland strolled into the bar of the hotel one night in October 1895 and 
proceeded to break 24 beer glasses. He tried to break a mirror with a water jug but was stopped by 
Jim who had more than an idea on how to deal with violent people. Cridland later resisted arrest 


241 National Advocate 4 December 1894, page 2 
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by the police and used “disgusting language.” After it was revealed Cridland had 19 previous 
convictions, he was sentenced to three months in gaol for resisting arrest and fined a total of £7 or 
another three months in gaol if not paid. He was also ordered to pay Jim 10/6d damages.22 


Ellen O'Connor gave birth to her last child, a son named William Joseph O'Connor, in May 1896.23 


In November 1896, Jim applied to have his licence for Tattersall’s Hotel transferred to Patrick Walsh 
for an agreed price, which no doubt included an amount for the hotel furniture and furnishings. 
The transfer was duly granted by the licensing court. 


It may be that Jim (or more likely James Tonkin) suffered a downturn in his fortunes due to the 
economic depression that ravaged the colony during the 1890s or he may have had enough of being 
a publican with so many responsibilities and so many family tragedies. 


Whatever the reason, Jim and his family left the Bathurst district about 1897. Jim resigned his 
position as secretary of the Protection Association in February 1897 which was accepted at a meeting 
with regret and a vote of thanks for his services.2 


Tattersall’s Hotel continued on but it eventually closed in 1922 after its license was taken back by 
the Government. 


Jim joined the Telegraph Construction Branch of the Postmaster General’s Department as a 
telegraph linesman. The family was soon living in Sydney but Jim’s employment usually took him 
to projects in rural areas. It is interesting to note that this later work was a lot like the work done 
by other members of his family in the Monaro district, in particular Jack Connolly, who may have 
had some influence in Jim getting this job. 


The family became residents at No 4 William Henry Street in the inner Sydney suburb of Ultimo. 
The children attended school at St Josephs’ House, only a few short blocks from their home. In 
1904, a Sydney newspaper, The Catholic Press, asked its child readers to comment on whether boys 
or girls were better students. 10 years old Ellen O’Connor wrote:%5 


“It is very difficult to state who are the better students, but I think the 
girls are. No doubt the boys are quicker at learning, and generally 
better at arithmetic, but they do not persevere, Girls take more interest 
in their study, and when they set to work to learn, they keep on until 
it is thoroughly learned. Girls are selfish where boys are willing to 
help another, as in the case of an examination the boys will aid others, 
but not so with girls, as each girl works for her own merit. Besides, 
the boy has more brain power than the girl, and therefore has a clearer 
mind to take up what is taught. Girls are more attentive, and I think 
the girls are better students.” 


242 National Advocate 2 November 1895, page 2 
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Ellen’s concession that boys have more brain power was eagerly accepted by boys who later wrote 
to the newspaper claiming that boys were the better students. One boy commented that only passing 
music exams does not make girls smart. 


Ellen later attended the Good Samaritan Sisters Convent School at nearby Glebe. 


In 1910, Jim was an official nominator of Michael Burke of Pyrmont for election as an alderman for 
the City of Sydney. Michael Burke was an Irish immigrant who arrived in the colony in 1887. He 
worked as a labourer and became a union organiser. He was a foundation member of the Australian 
Labor Party and served as an alderman for two periods between 1909 and 1927. He also served as 
a member of the Legislative Assembly for periods between 1917 and 1930. Jim had not given up 
his interest in politics. 


A notice was published in the National Advocate at Bathurst on 19 September 1913: 


“Mr James O'Connor, whose death was reported recently at Wollombi 
(NSW) was a former resident of these parts, he having been in the 
police force as mounted trooper at O'Connell, and afterwards 
hotelkeeper at Brewongle and at Tattersall’s Hotel, Bathurst. For the 
last 15 years or more since his departure from Bathurst, the deceased 
had been in the employ of the Telegraph Construction Branch. He 
resided at Ultimo, Sydney.” 


Jim was 59 when he died on 3 September. He had suffered heart disease for some time and in his 
weakened condition, he succumbed to an influenza virus. On the same day of Jim’s death, the local 
coroner decided that death was by obvious natural causes and an inquest was not required. Jim 
was buried at the Roman Catholic Cemetery at Wollombi the next day. One of the witnesses to the 
burial was a man named Walsh who worked with Jim as a telegraph linesman. Jim’s 27 years old 
son James was the informant for the death certificate. 


There is a mystery about Jim being buried at Wollombi where he died. As he was living in Sydney, 
it could be expected that his body would have been returned to Sydney for burial at Rookwood 
Cemetery to at least make it easier for his wife and children. Perhaps they could not afford the 
expense. 


Jim’s widow Ellen continued living at her residence in Ultimo until she moved in with her daughter 
Gertrude at No 8 George Street West, Railway Square near Central Railway Station. Ellen was 80 
years old when she passed away on 5 August 1934.2: The funeral procession left St Benedict’s 
Roman Catholic Church in George Street West by road for Rookwood Cemetery. 
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Jim O'Connor's Grave at Wollombi 
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Child of James and Helen O’Connor 


Beatrice May O’Connor 


Beatrice May O’Connor (who was known as May) was one of the last of the children of Jim and Ellen 
to marry. She was 38 when she married 42 years old John Farrell McGrath in January 1922.247 


John was an early volunteer for the First World War having enlisted on 3 April 1915 at the age of 
36. He had been a knock-about bullock driver up in the Kyogle area of the far north of NSW before 
his enlistment at Lismore. He had a well-known collection of tattoos on his arms and legs. 


Soon after joining the 9%» Battalion in Egypt in January 1916, he transferred to the Australian Camel 
Corp. All of his service was in Egypt and the Middle East. After later serving in the Light Horse, 
John spent most of his time at training depots, preparing the new recruits for action in the dry and 
hot deserts. No doubt his age had something to do with his later postings. He returned to Australia 
in 1919. 


It is likely John struggled to settle down after his return and later marriage to May. I don’t know if 
they had any children or not but by 1930 it was clear that May and John were no longer living 
together. In early January 1934, a good friend of John’s, who was also a former army mate, 
committed suicide by jumping off the newly built Sydney Harbour Bridge. John was also suffering 
from a mental illness and had been out of work for most of the Great Depression. John’s pyjama 
clad body was found a week after his friend’s suicide, floating in Hen and Chicken Bay, not far from 
his home in Abbotsford. 


May later took up with a seaman named Frank Calder Denny with whom she would have a son in 
1930. They named him Leslie and he became a Flight Sergeant in the RAAF. Leslie died in Darwin 
in 1966. May and Frank were living at Milsons Point when Frank passed away in July 1960 at the 
age of 80.29 


247 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 133/1922 
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By 1963 May had moved in with her brother William and his wife Catherine at No 4 Murray Street, 
Marrickville. May died on 11 January 1978 at the age of 94, marking her as the family record holder 
for her generation.29 


Australian Camel Corps 


249 NSW BDM Death Certificate 1767/1978 
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Child of James and Helen O'Connor 


James O’Connor 


One of the older but last of Jim and Ellen O’Connor’s children to marry was James O’Connor. He 
was 44 and working as a storeman when he married 28 years old Lillian Florence Gallagher in 
October 1929.250 Lillian happened to be the younger sister of Catherine, the wife of James’ younger 
brother William. I am not aware of any children from the marriage. 


James and Lillian initially lived at Newington before moving to No 13 Villiers Street, Rockdale. They 
were living at No 157 Annandale Street, Annandale when James died in May 1944.25! He was 58 
years old. 


Lillian married again four year later in 1948 but under the name of Mary Lily O'Connor [I have no 
idea why). She and her new husband, Arthur Henry Higgs (known as Alfred or Alf) lived at No 313 
Young Street, Annandale. Alf was a postal worker. Lillian was 69 when she passed away in July 
1970.52 


No 313 Young Street, Annandale today 
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Child of James and Helen O'Connor 


Richard Parnell O’Connor 


Richard O’Connor did not marry 


Richard Parnell O’Connor (known as Rich) was 29 when he tried to enlist in the army in 1916 but 
he was unsuccessful (perhaps his broken hip did not heal correctly). Nothing much is known of 
Rich’s later life. There are records of two men named Richard P O’Connor marrying in 1906 and 
1912, respectively but these men both had a middle name of Patrick. I can find no other record of 
Rich ever having married. 


The Electoral Rolls from 1930 show Rich living on his own at Greville Street, Artarmon, a northern 
suburb of Sydney. He was working as a labourer. A few years later he moved to Shepherd Street, 
Darlington where he stayed for some years. 


He was working as an employee at a guest house in Leura when he died on 11 April 1948 at the age 
of 60.25? His monument at Rookwood Cemetery has the simple words “Our Brother’, again suggesting 
he never married. 
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Street Scenery in Darlington 
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Child of James and Helen O'Connor 


Ann Ignatius O’Con 


The sisters, Mary Ann O’Connor and Gertrude Margaret O’Connor, did something rather unusual. 
They had their weddings on the same day. Mary was 25 when she married William John Madigan 
on 28 November 1914 in Sydney.25+ William was a few years younger than Mary and worked as a 


travelling salesman. 


William and Mary lived for a time at Victoria Road, Marrickville before moving to Waverley in 
Sydney’s eastern suburbs. They eventually settled at No 184 Birrell Street. It was at Waverley that 
Mary started using the name Marie. 


Marie Ann Madigan 


William Madigan was a serious seller of goods with an entrepreneurial 
flare for finding golden opportunities to make money. However, not all 
of his ventures were successful. For example, he brokered the sale of 
jackets and other navy clothing between RAN sailors and the clothing 
retailer F J Palmer & Sons. A dispute arose over the amounts William 
should be paid. William took the dispute to court where he lost. He 
also lost his appeal in the Supreme Court but he did have the services 
of a high profile barrister, Garfield Barwick, later to become Chief 
Justice of the High Court of Australia. William was also unsuccessful 
in suing others over payments he claimed were owed to him. Much 
later he became a very successful car salesman. 


William and Marie had three daughters born between 1916 and 1927 
who they named Natius, Iris and Esma. Marie may have been happy 
to pass on her third Christian name of Ignatius (in a diminutive form) 
to her first daughter but Natius preferred to be known as Fay. 


254 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 13677/1914 
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William died on 16 September 1953.25° His monument at Rookwood Cemetery has the words “My 
Husband. Our Father.” Marie passed away on 19 June 1966 when she was 76.2% Her monument, 
also at Rookwood, has the words “Our Mother”. A flower urn was supplied by her grandchildren. 


Natius Irene Madigan 


Fay Madigan married Lindsay Norman Rutherford at St Pius Roman Catholic Church at Enmore in 
November 1935. They had nine children although they lost a son named Mark who died in 1960 
only a few days after he was born. Fay and Lindsay lived most of their married lives at Waverley. 
Fay died in May 1983 at the age of 66. Lindsay was 84 when he passed away in July 1999. He was 
buried at Waverley Cemetery with Fay. His memorial had the words “He Never Gave Up!!!.” Their 
eight surviving children produced a multitude of grandchildren and great grandchildren. 


LINDSAY NORMAN RUTHERFORD 
Satate’ wk WL oveD. wire NATIUS. (FAY) 
SATHER, OF: 


Ti 


VALLLIAM (BILL 
RALPAL 

ROSEMARY 

WARGARLY 


Memorial to Lindsay Rutherford at Waverley Cemetery 
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Iris Helen Madigan 


Iris Madigan married Albert Yerbury Mooney (known as Bert) at the Holy Cross Roman Catholic 
Church at Woollahra in July 1941. Bert had enlisted for service in the Second World War. Iris went 
to live with Bert and his mother Mary at West Avenue, Darlinghurst. After the war they moved to 
Tower Street, Panania where they stayed for many years before relocating to Mundarrah Street, 
Randwick. Bert and Iris had six children. Bert was 94 when he died in March 2005. Iris was 97 
when she passed away on Christmas Eve 2016. 


Esma Elaine Madigan 


Esma Madigan married Patrick Gillies at the Mary Immaculate Roman Catholic Church at Waverley 
in May 1949. They had a son named Patrick who sadly died in April the following year. Another 
son Benjamin also died shortly after birth in 1959. Esma and Pat, as he was known, had four other 
children. After their marriage they lived in Bronte Road, Clovelly before moving to the western 
Sydney suburb of St Marys. They later made the move to Queensland, living in various locations 
including Mundingburra (a suburb of Townsville), the agricultural locality of Kingaroy and the 
northern Brisbane suburbs of Scarborough and Redcliff. 


Pat was 78 when he died in August 2006. Esma was 80 when she passed away in May 2008. There 
is a memorial to them at the Mt Gravatt Cemetery in the south of Brisbane. The memorial is 
particularly touching, For Pat it says “A wonderful man who deeply loves his family.” For Esma it 
says “A true lady, beloved by her family, leaves us her indelible loving touch.” 


Memorial to Pat and Esma Gillies at Mt Gravatt Cemetery 
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Child of James and Helen O'Connor 


Gertrude Margaret O’Cor 


Gertrude O’Connor (long known as Gertie] had an entirely different life. She was 23 when she 
married Leslie Aubrey Ward in Sydney, also on 28 November 1914. Gertie’s new husband was also 
a few years younger than her. Leslie was born in Christchurch, New Zealand. 


At the time of his marriage, Leslie was working at the sports store known as Mick Simmons & 
Company, whose two storey building was at 720 George Street, Sydney. The company was credited 
with being the largest store in the world devoted entirely to sports. The building not only housed 
sporting equipment sourced from around the world, it had its own full sized tennis court and 
shooting range. 


Leslie later became a shopkeeper in his own business and for a time ran a sports and gun store at 
No 10 George Street West, Railway Square. By 1930, Gertie and Leslie were living at a house named 
Kanga in Taybank Street, Canterbury. Unfortunately, they became victims of the Great Depression 
when bankruptcy proceedings were commenced against Leslie in 1932. He avoided a final 
declaration of insolvency by reaching a settlement with his creditors. He was duly discharged from 
the proceedings the following year. 


However, he had lost his house and his business, at least for the time being. He was working as a 
tennis racquet repairer when he and Gertie moved to No 8 Gcorge Strect West, neat door to the old 
business (or perhaps there had only been a renumbering of the street address). It was while living 
here that Gertie’s mother, the widowed Ellen O’Connor, came to live with them until Ellen’s death 
in 1934. 


By 1937, Gertie and Leslie had moved to a comfortable terrace house at No 30 Ferry Road, Glebe, 
close to Blackwattle Bay. Leslie was back in business as a shopkeeper. 


Leslie had just turned 47 when he enlisted on 17 March 1941 for non-active service in the Second 
World War. He was employed in Sydney at the workshops and ordnance depot of the Australian 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers where he worked as an armourer. He rose to the rank of Lance 
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Sergeant. He served full time for a total of four years and seven months until his discharge on 23 
November 1945. 


Gertie and Leslie had at least three children who they named Leslie James (known as Jim), Aubrey, 
and Shirley. Jim, who was a tram conductor, won the £1,000 second prize in a State Lottery in 
1954. 


Gertie passed away in December 1967 at the age of 75.257 Leslie was 81 when he died in January 
1976.258 


Aubrey William Ward married Marienne Margaret Horne (known as Maria) in 1937. They had three 
children. In retirement they moved to Sussex Inlet on the NSW mid-south coast. Aubrey was 76 
when he died in November 1991. Maria passed away five months later in April 1992 when she was 
74. 


Leslie James Ward (Jim) married Gwynneth Anne Reece (known as Gwen) in 1965. I have no further 
information about Jim or his sister Shirley. 


George Street West, Railway Square in 1930 


287 NSW BDM Death Certificate 15441/1968 
258 NSW BDM Death Certificate 1633/1976 
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Child of James and Helen O'Connor 


Ellen Maud O’Connor 


Ellen O’Connor married William Manners 1916 
6 Children: 


Mavis Helen Manners b 1918 2020 102 years 


Jack James Manners 1920 1944 24 years 


Henry Manners 1922 2001 78 years 


Patricia Manners 1925 2008 83 years 


Marjorie Helen Manners 1926 2016 89 years 


Carolyn Mavis Manners not known not known 


Nellie O'Connor (seated) and William Manners 
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22 years old Ellen O’Connor married William Robert Manners in Sydney in August 1916.2 Ellen 
was known to everyone as Nellie but later changed her name to Helen causing more confusion to 
poor family historians. William, who was 21 and worked as a coach painter, had been caught up in 
the grand army recruitment drive of 1916. He enlisted at the Sydney Showground on 26 June. He 
knew he had a few months of training before his unit was posted overseas, leaving just enough time 
to organise a quick marriage to Nellie. 


After the wedding, William and Nellie lived with 
Nellie’s mother, Ellen O'Connor, and the 
remaining family at No 4 William Henry Street, 
Ultimo. William left Australia in October to join 
the 18% Battalion. He managed to survive the 
war in France and Belgium largely unscathed 
and returned to Sydney in 1919, 


Nellie and William had six children who they 
named Mavis, Jack, Henry (known as Harry), 
Patricia, Marjorie and Carolyn. Flight Sergeant 
Jack Manners was 24 when he was Killed in a 
flying accident in England in July 1944 during 
the Second World War. Jack was the wireless 
operator and gunner in a Wellington Bomber 
with an all Australian crew when it took off on a 
night bombing practice flight from the RAF Base 
at Lichfield. The aircraft developed engine 
problems and was diverted to an airfield at 
Sleighford near Stafford. As it was approaching 


yay 24,1619 } 
uh 


to land, the plane stalled and crashed in a field. —_—— 
On impact, the aircraft burst into flames and all — Letter written by Nellie Manners to the 


six crew members were killed. They were buried 
in the RAF Regional Cemetery at Blacon near 
Chester. 


Army in 1919 about William’s return 


Tragically, the same fate awaited a member of the Gerathy family five months later. Flight Sergeant 
Kevin James Gerathy, a grandson of Michael Gerathy, was killed along with the rest of the Australian 
crew when his Stirling Bomber aircraft lost power and crashed and burned in a field near Lincoln 
while on their first night bombing practice flight. 


By 1930 Nellie and William were living at a house named Strathmore at No 117 Greville Street, 
Artarmon (today Chatswood). It is likely that Nellie’s brother Richard was living with them at the 
time. William had returned to his occupation of coach painter. This house became their permanent 
home. 


William died in July 1962 when he was 67.260 Helen passed away in August 1976 when she was 
82.261 They were both buried at Macquarie Park Memorial Cemetery in Sydney. 


259 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 9216/1916 
260 NSW BDM Death Certificate 23495/1962 
261 NSW BDM Death Certificate 19493/1976 
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Burial of Jack Manners and other Crew Members in 1944 


Their daughter, Patricia Manners, left Australia to live in the USA. She married Elmer Rudolph 
Briner and they settled in St Louis, Missouri. They had six children. Patricia passed away in June 
2008 when she about 83. Elmer had died a decade earlier in 1988 at the age of 74. 


Mavis Manners loved to travel. While visiting her sister Patricia in St Louis, Mavis met Victor Henry 
Oehler. They were soon married and settled near the confluence of the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers, not far from St Louis. Mavis had a memorable encounter with Mary Travers, the female 
member of the US folk group Peter Paul and Mary. In August 1984, Mavis was working in the luxury 
department store, Neiman Marcus, when Mary Travers found she had lost her wallet and credit 
cards, presumably stolen from her bag. Knowing who she was, Mavis gave her a courtesy store 
credit card so Mary could make her purchases. After acknowledging Mavis’ help, Mary told a 
newspaper “... [thought I would have to sing a few bars from Puff the Magic Dragon to get credit.”262 


Mavis and Victor had two children. One child was named Jack after Mavis’ deceased brother, Victor 
Oehler died in February 1976 when he was almost 64. Mavis was an amazing 102 years old when 
she passed away in July 2020 giving her the clear record of the longest lived member of the wider 
O'Connor family to date. At the time of her death she had nine grandchildren and five great 
grandchildren. One of the great grandchildren was named Sydney. 


262 St Louis Post Dispatch 10 August 1984, page 4 
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Harry Manners also served in the Second World War and stayed on as a permanent member of the 
defence forces. He continued living with his mother Helen at Chatswood long after the death of his 
father in 1962. Harry never married but he was a popular uncle to his many nieces and nephews. 
He was 78 when he died in January 2001. 


Marjorie Helen Manners (also known as Marjorie Corinne Manners) married Herbert Francis Reidy 
(known as Herb) in February 1958. Marjorie had already given birth to a daughter and Herb was 
very happy to be a step father to her. Marjorie and Herb would have three children of their own. 
Herb died in March 2013 when he was 87. Marjorie passed away in 2016 at the age of 89. 


I have little information on the life of Carolyn Mavis Manners, the youngest child of William and 
Helen. She appears not to have married and for some years lived at the family home at Chatswood 
with her single brother Harry. Like Harry, she was very popular with her many nieces and nephews. 


Memorial to Helen Manners at Macquarie Park Memorial Cemetery 
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Child of James and Helen O’Connor 


William Joseph O’Con 


William Joseph O’Connor, the youngest child of Jim and Ellen O'Connor, was 22 when he married 
20 years old Catherine Elizabeth Gallagher in March 1919.53 They spent almost their entire married 
life at No 4 Murray Street, Marrickville. They had at least three children who they named Gweneth 
(who was destined to enjoy a number of spelling variations to her name), Marie and Kevin. 


Catherine died on the last day of 1962 at the age of 64 and William passed away in October 1975 
when he was 79.294 


Gweneth Catherine O'Connor married Allan Edwin Curtis O’Donnell in 1942. Allan (who was known 
as Snow) worked for many years as a bus conductor. They had five children. Gwen died in October 
1972 when she was only 51. Allan was 83 when he passed away in March 1997, 25 years after 
Gwen 


Marie Lorrette O'Connor married Thomas Robert Rushby in 1949. Tom was about 13 years older 
than Marie. He was born in Grimsby, England and immigrated to Australia in 1927. He somehow 
found his way to the small outpost of Tyagong, near Grenfell in rural NSW. He married a local girl, 
Esma Betty Bailey, in 1940, just before commencing his service in the Second World War. He was 
later wounded in action. After his return, he divorced Esma who, in his absence, had been in a 
relationship with Bert Brennick, What made it worse was that Bert Brennick was well known for 
being a local criminal. 


Tom and Marie had possibly six children but I cannot be sure of the number. Tom was 80 when he 
died in November 1990. Marie was 88 when she passed away in September 2011. 


263 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 1255/1919 
264 NSW BDM Death Certificates 154/1963 and 26406/1975 
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Kevin James O'Connor married Ada Dawn Loveridge in February 1954. The couple lived at Murray 
Street, Marrickville with Kevin’s parents. They later lived at Wianamatta Drive, Cartwright. They 
had at least three sons. 


Memorial to Gweneth Catherine O'Donnell 
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Child of John and Ann O’Connor 


Edward O’Connor 


Edward O'Connor was in his early 20s when he and his band of siblings arrived in Cathcart. He 
found work as a gencral labourer in the area before he realised there were much better prospects 
working as a road contractor. 


As dairy production and other business opportunities took off in the Monaro region in the 1880s, 
so too did demand for more and better roads to transport people and goods. Road construction, 
reconstruction and maintenance became an important full time or part time activity for many people 
living in Cathcart, Bibbenluke and Rocky Hall. The work often supplemented income from dairying 
and other farming activities. 


Edward soon teamed up with his younger brother Thomas and operated under the name of O'Connor 
Brothers. They used their own horses and wagons to obtain road building materials and haul them 
to road construction and maintenance sites. They were often successful in tendering to the local 
council (Bibbenluke Shire) for roadworks in the area. In 1883, for example, they were awarded a 
contract for roadworks between Cathcart and Bibbenluke. 


The O'Connor Brothers set the scene for their nephews, the Connolly Brothers, Ted and Jack, who 
also set up business as road contractors. 


Edward O'Connor had not long been a resident of Cathcart when one of the daughters of Michael 
and Emily Gerathy managed to catch his eye, Elizabeth was the fourth of the 16 Gerathy children 
and she was the same age as Edward. 


A marriage certificate for Edward and Elizabeth Gerathy remains elusive. The marriage may not 
have been registered or it may simply be they were never officially married. Based on Edward’s 
death certificate, he was 23 when he married Elizabeth which would put a marriage in either 1879 
or 1880. 
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Like many of his brothers and sisters, Edward became involved in community affairs. He and his 
brother in law, James Gerathy, officiated as judges at the annual Cathcart Sports Day. 


Edward and Elizabeth had four children, all born in Cathcart. Their first child, Edward James 
O'Connor, was born in December 1881.25 The next child was born in September 1883 and was 
named Harold Phillip O’Connor.%6 Harold was followed by a sister, Kathleen Minnie O’Connor who 
was born in November 1885.257 The last child was Emily Mary O’Connor and she was born on 16 
August 1887.25 


E 
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One of the Stores at Cathcart in the early 1900s 


Emily’s date of birth is important because her father Edward became very ill around the time of her 
birth. His condition worsened and he was eventually found to have pneumonia. Despite medical 
treatment, he died on 29 August 1887, only 12 days after Emily was born.2°? Edward was 31 years 
old. 


If this was not bad enough for his widow Elizabeth, baby Emily died on 1 September 1887, only two 
days after her father’s death.2”° The O'Connor and Gerathy families were left in shock and then in 
deep mourning at this tragic double loss. 


265 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 21508 /1882 
266 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 23526/1883 
267 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 25905/1885. 
268 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 24747 /1887 
269 NSW BDM Death Certificate 10355/1887 
270 NSW BDM Death Certificate 10356/1887 
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Elizabeth did not remarry. She stayed in Cathcart to raise her other three children with the help of 
a supportive family. She immersed herself in her family and community as best she could and to 
all appearances, she did a fine job. 


Elizabeth passed away in March 1915, a day before her 59% birthday.2”! She had been quietly going 
about her life with no obvious medical issues. She was doing some cleaning work at the Cathcart 
School of Arts when she was suddenly seized with a fit. She collapsed and died shortly after. The 
local paper described her as “... an old and much honoured resident.”"272 1 wonder how they would 
have described her had she been 89. Her son Harold was appointed administrator of his mother’s 
estate as Elizabeth did not leave a will. 


aun weanrs 
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Gravestones of Edward, Elizabeth and Emily O'Connor at Cathcart Cemetery 


271 NSW BDM Death Certificate 3481/1915 
272 Bombala Times 2 April 1915, page 1 
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Child of Edward and Elizabeth O’Conno: 


Edward James O’Connor 


Elizabeth’s elder son Edward (known as Ted] left Cathcart when he was about 25 and joined the 
police force in Sydney.27? When that didn't work out, he left to work in Australia’s most famous 
mining town, Broken Hill. The hill, which was named by the early explorer Charles Sturt, was 
almost entirely comprised of pure silver, lead and zinc. It became the largest silver, lead and zinc 
mine in the world and attracted miners from around the globe. 


Although mining commenced in the 1880s, the boom period was through the 1890s and into the 
1900s. Edward arrived in Broken Hill at a time of major ore production and civic expansion. The 
town became a city in 1907, with a population of 30,000. 


Life here was far more dangerous than back in Cathcart. In the 10 years to 1914 over 360 people 
were killed in the mines. Many others were casualties from lead poisoning and diseases such as 
dysentery, not to mention natural causes like snake bites and sun stroke. 


Ted was 26 when he married Matilda Wright (who was known as Tillie) in Broken Hill in September 
1908.274 


It is hard to imagine that in 1915, the year Ted’s mother died, the violence of the First World War 
would find an outlet in Broken Hill. On New Year’s Day, two men of Afghan descent had positioned 
an ice cream cart next to the railway line where they were waiting for a trainload of people who were 
headed to nearby Silverton for a picnic. As the 
train slowly approached, they hoisted a 
Turkish flag, pulled out rifles from the cart 
and opened fire on the revellers (Australia was 
officially at war with Turkey at the time). Four 
people were killed and six wounded before the 
two men were shot and killed by a group of 
policemen and soldiers. This occurred four 
months before the Gallipoli landings and 
predated any fighting by Australians with the 
Turks,275 


The Attackers’ Rifles and Turkish Flag 


273 Southern Star 19 May 1906, page 1 
271 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 7506/1908 
275 Barrier Miner 1 January 1915, page 2 
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The event resulted in the round up of many Austrians, Germans, Italians, Turks and other “enemy 
aliens’ who were working in and around the mines. They were sent to a concentration camp on 
Torrens Island in South Australia. The Battle of Broken Hill is one of the more obscure engagements 
of the war. 


‘The Electoral Rolls from 1930 show Ted was working as a rail shunter and later as a labourer, Ted 
and Tillie lived for some time in Oxide Street, Broken Hill. Streets often had a chemical name such 
as Bromide, Sulphide, lodide and Chloride as well as a gemstone or mineral name including Beryl, 
Garnet, Cobalt, Mica, Silica and, my personal favourite, Wolfram. 


After a few moves to nearby houses, Ted and Tillie settled back in Oxide Street at No 192, only a 
few doors away from their earlier residence. 


Ted managed to avoid any serious problems in his life, although he did have a run-in with the police 
in 1987 for having an unregistered dog. He was fined the minimum penalty of 10 shillings.” 


By 1950, Ted was suffering from dementia as well as heart disease and blocked arteries, He was 
admitted to the Orange 
Mental Hospital in Forest 
Road, Orange (later known 
as the Bloomfield Hospital). 
He passed away on 15 
February 1951 at the age of 
69.277 His body was brought 
back to Broken Hill where 
his funeral left the house in 
Oxide Street for burial in 
the Roman Catholic 
Cemetery. 


The Orange Mental Hospital 
was where Ted’s cousin, 
Frank McMahon, had 
passed away earlier in 
1943. 


Tillie died on 3 July 1954 at 
her new home at No 221 
Eyre Street, Broken Hill.278 
She was 81 years old, according to the report of her death in the local paper.” After a service at 
the Sacred Heart Cathedral in Lane Street, she was buried in the same grave as Ted. 


Broken Hill Mines 


Although Ted and Tillie were married for 43 years, they had no children (this is confirmed in Ted’s 
Death Certificate). Ted’s brother Harold and sister Kathleen never married, let alone had any 
children, which meant the end of this branch of the O'Connor family. 


276 Barrier Miner 9 November 1937, page 1 
277 NSW BDM Death Certificate 4449/1951 
278 NSW BDM Death Certificate 22619/1954 
279 Barrier Miner 5 July 1954, page 12 
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Child of Edward and Elizabeth O’Connor 


Harold Phillip O’Connor 


Harold Phillip O’Connor, or HP as he was fondly known for most of his life, had an early brush with 
fame in 1894 when he was 11 years old. He was a prize winner in a newspaper competition for 
solving the riddle “Hundreds of them are received in a day - what are they”.28 The grand winner, 
drawn from a hat, for the answer “smiles”, was a girl from the intriguingly sounding location of 
Baker’s Swamp, via Dripstone. I don't know what HP’s answer was, only that he won a prize. 


When he was 20, HP was mentioned in the Sydney press as follows:28! 


“Mr Harold O'Connor of Cathcart had rather a startling 
experience during the week. While working he laid his coat 
on a stump, and when about to return home he put the coat 
on and found a snake inside the lining of one pocket. He 
threw the garment away, when the reptile tried to make its 
escape, but was promptly killed”. 


It was the snake that was killed, not HP. 


HP grew up to be a most likeable and active member of the Cathcart community. His energy and 
commitment to the town and region became legendary. 


He was a keen member of most community groups including the School of Arts (where he was 
secretary, caretaker and organiser of events), the Parents and Friends Association (where he was 
president, vice president and auditor), the Cathcart Progress Association (where he was president), 
the Cathcart Literary Institute (where he was secretary), the Cathcart Hibernian Socicty, Star of 
Cathcart Lodge of the Grand United Order of Oddfellows (where he was president), the Eden-Monaro 
Racing Association, the Cathcart Rifle Club (where he was captain), the Cathcart Patriotic Fund 
(during the First World War), the Cathcart Tennis Club (where he was president), the Cathcart Dairy 
Co (where he was secretary), the Rocky Hall Dairy Co, the Bombala District Hospital Board, the 
Cathcart Cricket Club (where he was patron), the Southern Monaro Rugby Football Union (where 
he was vice president), the Cathcart Stockyards Sale Co (where he was auditor), the Cathcart 


280 Australian Town & Country Journal 2 June 1894 
281 The Sydney Morning Herald 17 October 1903 
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Pastures Protection Union, the Cathcart Exhibition Society (where he was auditor and often 
organiser of the annual Cathcart Show), a Trustee of the Cathcart Common (where he was also the 
secretary), the Southern Monaro and South Coast Pony Racing Association and the Far South and 
Tablelands Rifle Club (where he was president). 


If you thought this list showed a strong community focus, he was also the presiding officer at 
Cathcart for Federal elections and the Deputy Returning Officer at Cathcart for State elections. 


‘As the main person behind the School of Arts, HP was responsible for organising and promoting the 
social and fund raising events each calendar year. These events included euchre tournaments, 
debates, smoking concerts, dances, billiards competitions and an annual Picnic Race Meeting and 
Gala Ball every Boxing Day. 


He organised picnic races for the Parents and Friends Association. The events, mostly favouring the 
children, included carrying your chum, Siamese race, a bun eating contest and a contest for 
guessing the length of aribbon. These may have been the highlights. At night the ball would usually 
be both a fancy and dress ball, with prizes for the best fancy dress. Japanese and Scottish costumes 
were often the most represented. 


HP was an excellent billiards player and was so hard to beat that he was always given a severe 
handicap to give his competitors some chance. He once started a game 65 points behind, with his 
opponent 25 points ahead, but HP still won. 


Gentlemen's Billiard Competition 


He was known for his “gammy leg’ but I have never found out how or when he came by this 
condition. He may simply have had one leg a bit shorter than the other. He did break his ankle in 
1926 and ended up in Bombala Hospital but I suspect he had his bad leg long before this time, in 
fact, as long as anyone can remember. Despite this he was a decent batsman in the local cricket 
team and bowled the occasional over in competition games against Bombala, Bibbenluke and other 
regional towns. 
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It was no surprise to find that HP was the secretary of the Cathcart Literary Institute. The aim of 
the institute was to enhance the education and knowledge of members by making books, manuals, 
newspapers and journals casily available. Publications were either donated or purchased from 
subscriptions. HP was one of the most avid readers and was considered to be “a bright man.” 


Not content with his prowess on the billiards table, HP was also uncannily accurate with his rifle, 
often taking out the major shooting events at Cathcart and around the district. He journeyed to 
Sydney and Melbourne for many years to take part in annual events organised by the National Rifle 
Association. He came 3" at the Sydney event in 1920 and won prizes at Melbourne in 1925. He 
frequently came home with more cash winnings than the cost of attendance. 


‘The Cathcart Rifle Club stored a lot of ammunition in its premises which became a problem in 1917 
when a fire broke out and shell casings and bullets exploded in all directions. It was described as 
like having the war come to Cathcart. 


HP managed to find time to play 
tennis (even with his leg). He was 
a lively competitor in singles, 
doubles and mixed doubles 
events and organised much of the 
social activities for the club 
members. In one notable singles 
event, he won 38 games to 37 
after his opponent conceded from 
exhaustion. Perhaps he felt sorry 
for HP's leg. 


HP had a 14 acre dairy farm to the 

west of the old town. He ran his 

own dairy and the town’s butter 

factory (built in 1906) on other 

land he owned in the same block 

as the Victoria Hotel, run by his 

A Rifle Team in NSW 1920 uncle, James Gerathy. HP lived 

in ahouse called Haroldene in the 

next block east of the dairy. Like some of his other relatives, HP also worked as a road contractor 
to supplement his income. 


In 1918, HP stood for election as a councillor for Bibbenluke Shire Council. His main opponent was 
another well-known Cathcart identity, Jim Boland, who was a major dairy farmer in the area and 
whose family had long been at Cathcart. HP lost the election. He soon started going after Jim 
Boland, who was president of the Cathcart Dairy Co, over the poor financial record keeping of the 
company. Jim Boland managed to survive this onslaught but HP’s efforts in exposing slack 
administration put him in much demand as an auditor for other organisations. Jim Boland and HP 
later served together on many committees, so I expect they got past their differences. 
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In 1919, HP and Jim Boland were appointed Justices of the Peace to serve on the bench of 
magistrates for the district, based at Bombala Court House. Later that year, HP was appointed 
secretary of the Cathcart Dairy Co for three years. This was a paid position at an annual salary of 
£65.22 The job was particularly difficult as it involved chasing all of the cream and milk production 
in the area and offering prices that were competitive against other dairy companies in the region. 
The butter produced by the company needed to be transported to Sydney and other markets as 
quickly and as economically as possible for the best prices. 


Local Residents of Cathcart 


Always on the lookout for a new opportunity, HP took over the Bombala to Cathcart mail delivery 
contract in 1920. He had a long ongoing connection with the Postmaster General's Department 
(PMG). In 1914, he was a keen advocate to the PMG for improved mail and telephone services 
between Cathcart and Rocky Hall. He continued to agitate for better services across the Monaro. 
HP later won the renewal of his mail contract for an annual fee of £95. 


HP went to Sydney in October 1925 where he purchased a new Dodge motor car. He drove home 
from Sydney in his new car via the far south coast and then up Big Jack Mountain to Cathcart, no 
doubt stopping off to show his purchase to his relatives and friends along the way. 


In 1927, HP won the contract for transporting cream to the Bombala train station at 15 shillings 
per trip.2** It was probably this contract plus the mail contract that made HP decide to buy a new 
dual cab Dodge motor lorry. It was in this lorry that HP would take goods and people all over the 


282 Bombala Times 13 June 1919, page 4 
28 Bombala Times 30 October 1925, page 4 
281 Bombala Times 4 February 1927, page 1 
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district. He took rugby, tennis and hockey players to games (Ivy and Jean McMahon were among 
the region’s best hockey players). His truck became a common site plying the roads through and 
around the town, 


1927 Dodge Motor Lorry 


Cathcart produced some of the best rugby players in the State. The Cathcart rugby team went to 
Sydney in 1922 where they beat the Manly team who were the reigning Sydney competition premiers. 
Manly tried to recruit some of the players but they were happy to stay in Cathcart. 


HP was once driving football players back to Cathcart from a game at Delegate when a wheel on the 
truck broke off. The wheel went rolling down a hill with the players in hot pursuit. Another time 
after a game, HP stopped the truck for the players to have lunch. An injured player was laid out in 
a shady spot while a cooking fire was started. The fire quickly got out of control and almost cremated 
the injured player who couldn't escape fast enough. 


HP’s butter factory closed in 1927 when the cost of producing butter rose 30% at a time when 
pastures had been almost completely ruined by decades of rabbit plagues. After the closure, local 
cream was transported to the butter factory at Rocky Hall. 


On his way to a horse race meeting at Bega in 1928, HP was driving his car around a sharp curve 
in the road near Kameruka when he collided with a horse standing on the road. Neither HP nor any 
of his passengers were seriously hurt but the car was extensively damaged.285 


285 Bombala Times 6 January 1928 
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While working in his backyard in 1932, HP decided it was time to clean out the well. As he was 
scouring the bottom he found a purse containing four gold sovereigns he had dropped down the well 
many years earlier. The coins and purse were still in good condition. 


In 1933, the Lodge held a function at the School of Arts for HP and gave him a present in recognition 
of all the good work he had done as secretary of the Lodge. Nothing was more appropriate than a 
well-made walking stick conspicuously inscribed with his name. 


Keeping alive the family tradition started by his grandfather, Michael Gerathy, HP often acted as 
Cathcart’s postmaster whenever the town’s postmaster and his wife were away on holidays. Relying 
on that experience, HP later took over the job of postmaster at Bibbenluke and moved there to live. 
He held this position until his death. 


HP died in Bombala on Christmas Day 1950, only six weeks before his older brother Ted.2° He was 
67 years old. He had been out driving his car with his sister Kathleen as a passenger. While doing 
a U-turn outside the Roman Catholic Church, he had a sudden and massive heart attack. He was 
carried to a house in Dickinson Street where a doctor was called but it was too late. 


The Cathcart Post Office 


I visited Cathcart in 2012 and was given a tour around HP’s old properties by Jenny Ford who is a 
Moreing by birth. 


286 NSW BDM Death Certificate 26801/1950 
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Child of Edward and Elizabeth O'Connor 


Kathleen Minnie O’Connor 


Kathleen O’Connor did not marry 


Harold O’Connor’s sister Kathleen (who was known as Katie, at least when she was young) had left 
Cathcart to work at the General Post Office (GPO) in Sydney as a telephonist. She would frequently 
return for visits by train to Bombala and then by bus or lift to Cathcart, even if only for the weekend. 
Kathleen eventually gave up her Sydney employment and returned to live with HP at Haroldene. 


She continued on at Haroldene after HP’s death in 1950. Kathleen was 72 when she died on 10 
April 1958.27 Like Harold, she suffered a sudden heart attack. Kathleen was buried next to her 
brother at the cemetery in Cathcart. 


Harold and Kathleen O'Connor are buried beside their Parents 


287 NSW BDM Death Certificate 13874/1958 
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Child of John and Ann O’Connor 


Phillip O’Connor 


There is scant information to be found about the next child of John and Ann O'Connor, Phillip 
O'Connor. He most likely relocated from Majors Creek to Cathcart with the band of O’Connor 
siblings. There is, however, a record in 1892 of an unclaimed letter at Majors Creek for a P O’Connor, 
which was well after the others had left." He may also have followed his brother James to the 
Bathurst area. We know he was there, at least for a time in the mid-1880s, before returning to the 
Cathcart /Rocky Hall area towards the end of the century. 


Phillip lacks a confirmed presence anywhere until the 1920s although a death notice for him in the 
local paper said he was “a well-known identity on the south coast” of NSW (which included Rocky 
Hall) 28° 


He seems to have led a quiet life, managing to obey the law at all times and otherwise keeping his 
name out of the newspapers. That is except for the time in 1925 when he was travelling down Big 
Jack Mountain in a wagonette under the control of his brother in law, Jack Connolly, when Jack 
fell off leaving Phillip as a hapless observer until Jack caught up with and finally stopped the horses. 


Phillip spent most of his later life at Rocky Hall where he was close to his older sister, Margaret 
Connolly, and her family. He worked as a general labourer. No doubt, he was involved in all the 
family functions of the day and played a supportive role in the local community. 


By the late 1920s, Phillip was suffering from myocarditis, an inflammation of the heart muscle that 
affected his breathing. It didn't help that he was also a heavy smoker, which was hardly uncommon 
for men in those days. 


He went to Sydney in March 1930 to get treatment for a throat disease. On arrival in Sydney, he 
stayed with his nephew, Richard Parnell O’Connor, the son of his brother James, who was living at 
24 Shepherd Street, Darlington, an inner city suburb. 


Phillip presented himself at Sydney Hospital where it was confirmed he had advanced throat cancer 
that had probably spread by then to some of his vital organs. His time at the hospital was short. 
He died there on 12 April 1930.2 He was 46 years old. Richard provided the information for 
Phillip’s death certificate and made all of the arrangements for Phillip’s funeral and burial. 


288 NSW Government Gazette 1892, page 4603 
289 Bombala Times 14 March 1930, page S 
299 NSW BDM Death Certificate 5308/1930 
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The funeral party left the Mortuary Station at Regent Street for the Roman Catholic Cemetery at 
Rookwood where Phillip was buried. On his memorial, Richard had the words inscribed “Our Uncle.” 
I guess Richard paid for the memorial. 


On the death certificate, Richard noted that Phillip was married but the particulars were unknown 
(at least to Richard). Phillip probably never talked about it to his nephew. | have not been able to 
find any confirmed record of a marriage in NSW in his name. There are only a small number of 
possible contenders in the marriage index but they can each be discounted by later history 
confirming they were different people. 


Mortuary Station at Regent Street, Sydney 
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Child of John and Ann O'Connor 


William O’Connor 


William certainly joined the exodus of the O’Connor family from Majors Creek but he probably did 
not follow most of the family to Cathcart. He was 15 when his older brother James joined the police 
force at Bathurst. About the time when the remaining family were thinking about leaving Majors 
Creek, William seems to have decided to join James who was by now living with his own family at 
Brewongle. 


James had taken over the Railway Hotel in 1883 and there was a good chance William was living at 
the hotel from that time and working for the NSW Railways. 


William was 23 and now working as a railway porter when on 17 April 1884 he married 20 years old 
Mary Ann O’Shea at her parent’s house at Brewongle.2%! The witnesses to the marriage were 
William’s younger brother Phillip and Mary Ann’s younger sister Ellen. Mary Ann’s parents had 
emigrated from the island of Jersey in the Channel Islands. 


William and Mary Ann’s first child was given the name John William Matthias O’Connor. He was 
born in February 1885.22 He was followed by a brother, Ernest Patrick O’Connor in March 1887.2 
A third son, who was born in July 1890, was named Albion Edward O’Connor.2% I have no idea 
why he was named Albion although 1890 was a great year for that name being given to new hotels, 
football clubs, parks and businesses. Perhaps this poetic name for Great Britain had something to 
do with Queen Victoria’s 53 years on the throne. 


291 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 3903/1884 
292 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 14217/1885 
293 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 15411/1887 
294 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 37349/1890 
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The last child of William and Mary Ann was a daughter who, not surprisingly was named Mary Ann 
Ruby O'Connor. She was born in April 1892.25 By this time, the family had moved from Brewongle 
to Georges Plains, a small settlement to the west of Brewongle. 


William had given up railway work and was now working as a farmer at Georges Plains. He earned 
extra money doing farm work for others in the community. He was working on a farm on 6 June 
1895 when he suddenly collapsed and died soon after.2% 


A death report for William in the local paper stated that shortly before noon on that day:297 


“... William O'Connor, a farmer, living at George’s Plains, was engaged 
with the plough on Mr McGrath’s farm, when he was suddenly seized with 
illness. He called for aid, and leaving his plough was hastening towards 
the house, when Mrs McGrath, hearing his cries and seeing he was ill, ran 
towards him. 


As he neared the house he called out “I am dying’, and fell on his hands 
and knees. Mrs McGrath quickly procured water, but he was unable to 
take anything. Mrs McGrath was alone in the house, and being unable to 
render assistance ran to a neighbour, who speedily returned, and with all 
possible haste they carried O’Connor into the house, but he died before the 
place was reached. 


Dr Edmunds soon after saw the body, and from the account given him of 
the circumstances he formed the opinion that death had been caused by 
heart disease. Deceased was a brother of Mr James O'Connor, of 
Tattersall’s Hotel, He was 35 years of age, and has left a wife and four 
children. 


He had been living at George’s Plains for about six years, and only 
yesterday morning commenced the ploughing at Mr McGrath’s, a farm 
distant about 112 miles from his residence. He has been in fair health until 
lately, when he complained of pain in the region of the heart”. 


William was, in fact, 34 years of age. The coroner dispensed with an inquest, relying on the doctor’s 
certification of heart disease as the cause of death. Funeral notices were taken out by William’s 
surviving brothers, James, Phillip, Thomas and Richard as well as by his father in law and brother 
in law (both named John O’Shea).2°8 


After the funeral service at 3pm, friends and relatives gathered for food and refreshments at the 
Tattersall’s Hotel in George Street, Bathurst. Thomas, Richard and Phillip O'Connor would have 


295 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 38290/1892 
296 NSW BDM Death Certificate 4138/1895 
297 Bathurst Free Press and Mining Journal 7 June 1895, Page 2 
298 Bathurst Free Press and Mining Journal 7 June 1895, Page 3 
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joined their brother James and the many members of the O’Shea family, who were now living in 
Bathurst, for the gathering at the hotel. 


James O’Connor provided the information for the death certificate which, surprisingly, recorded no 
marriage or children (the columns were crossed out). As James was very close to William’s family, 
it is hard to believe he provided that information. Perhaps the mistake was made at the registry. 


Sadly, William's wife Mary Ann died only two months after William.” Her death was unrelated to 
her husband’s. She had been suffering for some time from a kidney complaint known as Bright’s 
disease, which was a serious inflammation of the kidneys, more commonly known today as chronic 
nephritis. It sounds as bad as it is. The prolonged symptoms included dropsy, bleeding, apoplexy, 
convulsions and coma. A severe overabundance of alcohol and protein, mainly dairy and red meat, 
were the usual culprits behind the disease and it was frequently fatal. Famous people to die from 
the discase included the cricketer Victor Trumper and the wives of the US presidents Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. 


Mary Ann probably spent her last few months in chronic and debilitating pain and would have been 
in very poor health at the time of William’s death. She was buried with her husband at the cemetery 
at Bathurst. 


The children, now orphaned, were most likely looked after by Mary Ann’s brother, John O’Shea, and 
his wife Rachel who lived in Bathurst and had no children of their own. Mary Ann’s sister, Ellen, 
remained single all her life and may also have lent a hand. 


Grave of William and Mary Ann O'Connor 


299 NSW BDM Death Certificate 7753/1895 
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Child of William and Maty O'Connor 


John William Matthias O’Connc 


John William O’Connor married Mary Murray 1908 
At Least 6 Children: 


Phyllis May Ann O’Connor 


John William Samuel O’Connor 


Lewin Ernest Patrick O'Connor 


Kathleen Daisy O'Connor 


James Michael O'Connor 


Patricia J H O'Connor 


John and Mary O'Connor at Marrangaroo with their Children about 1922 
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The eldest child of William and Mary Ann, John William Matthais O’Connor, married Mary Jane 
Murray in April 1908 at Lithgow. They had six children between 1908 and 1919 who they named 
Phyllis, John, Lewin, Kathleen, James and Patricia. Baby Patricia died in the year she was born. 


The family lived at Lidsdale near Lithgow before moving to nearby Marrangaroo where John worked 
as a railway employee at the local pumping station. In March 1930, John and Mary were returning 
from Lithgow in their horse drawn sulky when they were struck by a car. The accident happened 
just after dusk in heavy fog near the bridge over Middle Creek. 


Mary suffered a fractured thigh and was taken to hospital. John was treated for bruises and shock. 
Immediately after the accident, an elderly passenger from the car stood by the side of the road to 
warn others of the obstruction ahead. He was hit and knocked over by a car coming from the other 
direction. He received a badly bruised leg. The sulky was smashed and the second car was badly 
damaged after it crashed into a gutter. The first car escaped serious damage. 


John and Mary moved to Saywell Street in the suburb of Lithgow known as the Vale of Clwydd in 
1945 after John’s retirement from the NSW Railways, John was 61 when he died at Lithgow Hospital 
on 21 June 1946 from myocarditis, the same heart disease that plagued his uncle Phillip O'Connor 
and no doubt other members of the wider O’Connor family.20 


His wife Mary was 84 when she passed away 21 years later in November 1967 after suffering a 
stroke.30! 


John and Mary with Children and Phyllis’ future husband David Evans on 
left and Mary’s father Samuel Murray on right 


300 NSW BDM Death Certificate 10507/1946 
301 NSW BDM Death Certificate 42246/1967 
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Phyllis Mary Ann O’Connor 


Phyllis, the eldest child of John and Mary O'Connor, was 18 when she married 21 years old David 
Henry Blakie Evans at St Paul’s Anglican Church at Lithgow in May 1927. David worked as a dairy 
farmer at Marangaroo along with many others of the Evans family. 


Phyllis was 23 when she was violently assaulted in her home while her husband was out working. 
A 22 years old milk carter named Hoenger had come into the house to pick up some milk. While 
Phyllis was peeling vegetables, he picked up a large vinegar bottle and smashed it on Phyllis’ head. 
He then caught her by the throat and punched her about the face several times. He fled when 
Phyllis continued screaming. Hoenger had been working for David Evans for six months under the 
name of George Riley. He was extremely remorseful after the event and freely confessed but he had 
a previous conviction for a similar offence which included a sexual assault, He was sentenced to 
three years imprisonment with hard labour.%2 Phyllis spent a week in hospital and was badly 
shaken by the attack. 


David Evans found himself in court in March 1936 when he and other family members were 
prosecuted for various offences relating to unclean milk as part of a crackdown by a Lithgow health 
inspector. In David’s case he was fined £3/10/- for failing to keep his milk vehicle clean and for 
storing his measuring can in a dirty box.303 


David and Phyllis Evans 


302 National Advocate 27 May 1933, page 2 and Lithgow Mercury 12 April 1933, page 2 
308 Lithgow Mercury 11 March 1936, page 2 
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In July 1949, David escaped punishment when one of his cows ran onto the Great Western Highway 
at Marrangaroo and was hit by a vehicle travelling to Lithgow. David had been putting the herd into 
a paddock from the road reserve when the cow bolted. The cow was killed and the driver of vehicle 
was badly shocked but otherwise uninjured.2% 


Phyllis and David had at least three children. Phyllis was 79 when she died at the Grosvenor Nursing 
Home at Wentworth Falls in April 1988 after suffering a stroke. David passed away four months 
later in August 1988 from a heart attack. He was 82 years old. 


John William Samuel O'Connor 


John O'Connor (Jack) was 21 when he married 18 years old Margaret Fanny Dorrell (known as 
Minnie) at the Presbyterian Church at Wallerawang in August 1931. Jack’s younger sister Kathleen 
was one of the two bridesmaids. The reception was held at the home of Minnie’s parents. 


Jack and Minnie lived at Blackmans Flat, a mining town to the west of Lidsdale, not far from the Mt 
Piper Power Station that would be built in the early 1990s. Jack worked as a coal miner. Their first 
of six children was born in 1932 but died soon after. 


In 1942, Jack was appointed a mine warden for the mines at Blackmans Flat.3°5 In June 1943, he 
was cutting timber at the Wallerawang Colliery when he sliced his thumb. The mine’s ambulance 
took him to a doctor and then home.306 


Jack and Minnie O'Connor 


Jack was 60 when he died in September 1970 after suffering a stroke. He was buried the next day 
in the Presbyterian section of Lithgow Cemetery. After Jack’s death, Minnie moved to a house in 


304 Lithgow Mercury 14 July 1949, page 1 
305 Lithgow Mercury 19 March 1942, page 5 
305 Lithgow Mercury 4 June 1943, page 2 
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Musket Parade, Lithgow. She was a resident of Tanderra Nursing Home in Short Street, Lithgow 
when she passed away in July 2002. Minnie was 90 years old and had outlived her husband by 32 


years. 


Lewin Ernest Patrick O’Connor 


18 years old Lewin O'Connor married 18 years old Mavis Veronica Hartnett (known as May) at 


Lithgow in November 1931. 


They lived at Marrangaroo near the golf course. Lewin worked as a 


labourer. They had two children, Joan who was born in 1932 and Norma who was born in 1934. 


Lewin O'Connor 


now working as a leading hand at the Small Arms Factory at 
Lithgow. He must have had a much better relationship with 
Doris as they went on to have nine children. 


Lewin and Doris lived in Morseby Way in Bathurst for many 
years. Lewin was 59 when he suffered a severe heart attack 
and died in October 1972. Doris married again when she was 
60. Her new husband was Herbert Knight and the marriage 
was at the Uniting Church at Bathurst. Doris died from a heart 
attack in June 2000 when she was 81. 


Lewin’s first wife May was 32 when she married Patrick Dudley 
Conran (known as Dudley) in June 1945. Patrick was a well- 
known sportsman and popular person in the Lithgow district. 
He worked at the Small Arms Factory, which may have been 


After a few years of happy marriage, Lewin developed a serious 
drinking problem which he took out on May. Police were called to 
their home on Christmas Eve 1938. They noticed May was bleeding 
from the mouth. She said Lewin had threatened her with a razor. 
He was found guilty of assault and put on a good behaviour bond, It 
was not the first time he had assaulted May.307 


Lewin’s heavy drinking only got worse. He was habitually drunk and 
frequently attacked May who was often seen running from the house 
to escape. May gave him many chances but eventually filed for 
divorce for ill-treatment. Lewin did not appear at the hearing in 
October 1940 and the divorce was granted.2* 


The following year, Lewin and May’ seven years old daughter Norma 
died in hospital from pneumonia. She had suffered from a faulty 
heart valve. 


Lewin was 28 when he married 
Doris Linda Taylor in June 
1942 at Bathurst. Lewin was 


awkward given Lewin also worked there. Doris O’Connor 


307 Lithgow Mercury 28 December 1938, page 1 
308 National Advocate 24 October 1940, page 1 
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This marriage also ended early when Patrick died in March 1952 at the age of 41. At the time, he 
and May and May’s daughter Joan were living at Summer Hill in Sydney. Joan married David Dadd 
eight months later in November 1952. 


May found happiness again in October 1959. She was 47 when she married Ronald Townsend. But 
tragedy was never far away. Her surviving daughter Joan was 33 when she died in January 1966 
leaving behind her husband and two children. May then farewelled another husband when Ronald 
died in January 1977 at the age of 61. 


May herself passed away the following year in November 1978 at the age of 65. 


Kathleen Daisy O'Connor 


Kathleen O’Connor (known as Daisy) was 20 when she married Cecil James Shaw at St Patrick’s 
Roman Catholic Church at Lithgow in April 1935. Cecil worked as a dairy hand and the couple lived 
at Pitts Paddock near Lithgow. 


Daisy later said her marriage was “tolerably happy” until Cecil 
started going out at nights. He would leave on a Saturday for 
the weekend and not return until Sunday night. He eventually 
confessed that a recurring illness he complained of was in fact 
a sexually transmitted disease that he had picked up. He also 
confirmed Daisy’s suspicions that he was having an affair with 
the wife of a Lithgow dentist, William Townsend (probably not 
arelative of Ronald Townsend}. Cecil had been working at the 
dental office as a general help. 


The dentist was granted a divorce from his wife in July 1940. 
The wife had signed a confession to her adultery with Cecil. 
Daisy had little trouble securing her own divorce from Cecil in 
December 1940 which took effect the following year.2 Daisy 
lived in Lithgow after her divorce. 


It was in April 1942 when 27 years old Daisy married Robert 
Percy Moulds. Percy himself had been the victim of an 
adulterous affair that led to him divorcing his wife Mona in 
December 1941. His marriage to Daisy must have occurred as soon as his divorce was finalised. 


Cecil Shaw 


Robert also worked at the Lithgow Small Arms Factory, making it a rather small world. He had 
changed his name from Higson to Moulds by Deed Poll earlier in 1941 (Higson had been his mother’s 
maiden name). By 1946, Daisy and Robert were living in Saywell Street, Lithgow not far from Daisy’s 
mother Mary. Robert was now working as a miner. 


In February 1946, Daisy made a complaint to police that someone they knew well, Albert Burroughs, 
had attempted to rape her in her home. She said Burroughs had followed her into a room, laid his 
hands on her shoulder and made improper suggestions. Burroughs said he put his hand on her 


30° Truth 15 December 1940, page 18 
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shoulder as they walked past each other. Daisy screamed and ran from the house. A neighbour 
confirmed he heard Daisy make two loud and prolonged screams and saw Burroughs running out 
the back door. 


Burroughs was committed for trial at 
Bathurst but after hearing the 
evidence, the judge found there was 
insufficient evidence to prove a case 
of attempted rape and directed the 
jury to acquit Burroughs. The jury 
also decided there was not enough 
contact to amount to an assault.3!0 


Daisy is recorded as having two 
children, Kathleen Mary Joy, born in 
1934 when Daisy was 18 and David 
John, born in 1936 when Daisy was 
21. Kathleen was only 16 when she 
died in September 1950. She had 
been perfectly healthy and living a 


Daisy and Robert Moulds 


happy life only a short time before the onset of illness. 


Daisy and Robert later moved to Railway Street, Corrimal on the NSW south coast where Robert 
continued to work as a miner. It was after a later move to Bellambi that Robert died in February 
1969 when he was 56. 


Daisy became Daisy Humphries when she married again in 1972 when she was 57. She was 70 
when she passed away in July 1985. 


mieb 


MY DEAR HUSBAND, OUR FATHER 


Robert P. Moutos 


DIED 187# FEB.I96 SAGED SS YEARS 


Grave of Daisy's Daughter and Husband 


310 Lithgow Mercury 13 February 1946, page 2 and 29 April 1946, page 2 
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James Michael O’Connor 


James O'Connor (known as Jim or Jimmy) was 25 when he married Hilda Taylor at the Lithgow 
Court House in January 1943. Hilda had turned 24 only a few days before the wedding. Both of 
her parents had died by the time she was 18 so 
there was less reason to have a church 
wedding. 


They spent their first years together at 
Marrangaroo where Jim worked as a section 
hand, most likely at the Small Arms Factory 
where so many men were working during the 
Second World War, After the end of the war, 
Jim took up mining and probably followed his 
sister Daisy to the NSW south coast coal 
mining area. By 1949, he and Hilda were living 
at Wongawilli, a semi-rural suburb of 
Wollongong tucked into the Ilawarra 
escarpment. 


They relocated to live in the Sydney suburb of 
Villawood in Minmai Road (now in Chester 
Hill). Jim was working as a labourer. They 
would spend the rest of their lives here. Hilda 
was only 58 when she died in November 1977. 
Jim passed away the following year in 
November 1978 when he was 61. He was 
buried at Bulli General Cemetery near 
Wollongong, probably because his nearest 
relative was his sister Daisy and she lived at 
nearby Bellambi. 


Jim O’Connor 


J am not aware of Jim and Hilda having any children. 
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Child of William and Mary O'Connor 


Ernest Patrick O’Connor 


Ernest O’Connor married Mary Charley 1904 
7 Children: 


Daniel Patrick O’Connor 


William John O’Connor 


Ernest Patrick O'Connor 


John Phillip O’Connor 


Kathleen Mary O'Connor 


Eileen Agnes O'Connor 


Doreen May O'Connor 


The next child of William and Mary, Ernest Patrick O’Connor, left Bathurst to find work in Sydney. 
He married Mary Teresa Charley in November 1904 and they had seven children between 1905 and 
1923 who they named Daniel, William, Ernest, John, Kathleen, Eileen and Doreen. 


The family were living at No 4 Ada Place, Pyrmont when Mary died in September 1928. She was 46 
years old (but 44 on her death certificate). She had been a patient at the Coast Hospital at Little 
Bay.3 That hospital was where patients were treated for infectious diseases because of the 
hospital’s remote location but I also know that many cancer patients were also treated there at the 
time. 


By 1932, Ernest was living at 89 John Street, Pyrmont and he was working as a labourer. At the 
start of the war, Ernest left the inner city for the secluded bushland shores of the Woronora River 
at Como in Sydney’s south. He later returned to Pyrmont for a long term residence in Bulwarra 
Road (an extension of Ada Place) where he remained until his death at the age of 74 in October 
1961.22 


311 NSW BDM Death Certificate 11658/1928 
312 NSW BDM Death Certificate 33810/1961 
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Daniel Patrick O'Connor 


The eldest child of Ernest and Mary, Daniel Patrick O'Connor, was 21 when he married 18 years old 
Minnie Stella Gladys Collerson in November 1926. Minnie’s family lived in Evans Street, Rozelle 
and it was in Evans Street where Daniel and Minnie first lived. A child, also named Minnie, was 
soon born but she died in January 1927. They may have had other children, including daughters 
named Shirley, and Patricia but I have no specific records. Daniel worked as a rammer in an iron 
works. 


Daniel had a bad run-in with the police in August 1929. He 
and two friends were sitting on the steps of a house in Fig 
Street, Pyrmont drinking beer from long neck bottles when 
Constable Deery walked past at about 10.45 pm. He 
accused the men of using indecent language and told them 
to disperse. He continued his patrol but returned later to 
find the men still there. He gave them another direction to 
leave. On passing the house a third time and seeing the 
men had not moved, he called for back-up, entered the 
property and told the men they were under arrest. 


Constable Deery claimed the men began to push and shove 
him and then one of them (not Daniel) twice struck him on 
the head with a bottle. He called on bystanders to help but 
they only laughed. He managed to grab hold of Daniel 
O'Connor and pull out his revolver. The others got away, 
although they were later arrested. The Constable was taken 
to hospital where he had two stitches inserted into his head 
wound. He claimed to have lost a lot of blood and was off 
work for two weeks. 


At the Central Criminal Court in Liverpool Street, Sydney, 
the three men pleaded not guilty to charges of assault Minnie O'Connor 
occasioning actual bodily harm. They were found to have a 

case to answer and they were committed for trial to the District Court (Quarter Sessions) at 
Darlinghurst.*!> A violent assault on a police officer on duty was a major felony carrying a long term 
of imprisonment if guilt was found. News of the offence was published in just about every paper in 
NSW and some papers in other capital cities. 


At the hearing in December 1929, the other two men produced compelling evidence of mistaken 
identity and alibis. Daniel said he was drinking on his own when he was attacked by the Constable. 
It is likely that neighbours confirmed Daniel’s story. All three were acquitted and discharged.*!4 


Daniel had a further charge of assault occasioning actual bodily harm to a person brought against 
him in 1935 but at the court the police offered no evidence and the charge was dismissed (perhaps 
the alleged victim had recanted or disappeared). 


313 The Sun 11 September 1929, page 6 
314 The Sydney Morning Herald 18 December 1929, page 11 
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By 1935 Daniel and Minnie had moved to 38 Bulwarra Road, Pyrmont, a few houses down the street 
from the home of Daniel’s father Ernest and his younger children. Daniel enlisted for service in the 
Second World War on 3 January 1940 but he was discharged just over a year later. 


Daniel and Minnie stayed in Bulwarra Road for many years but some time after the end of the war, 
Minnie struck out on her own, By 1949, she was living in Lilyfield and working to support herself 
as a process worker in a factory. They would never live together again although neither filed for a 
divorce. 


Daniel later moved to Lower Fort Street in Millers Point where he found work as a casual storeman. 
He was living in Kent Street, Millers Point when he died in October 1979 at the age of 74. Minnie 
later moved to Cardigan Street, Greenacre. She was 72 when she passed away on her birthday in 
March 1980. 


Gravestone of Ernest O'Connor and his son Daniel 


William John O'Connor 


William O'Connor (known as Bill) grew up in the family home run by his father Ernest in Bulwarra 
Road, Pyrmont. He was a fit and strong young man who excelled in sports. He was a lorry driver 
by occupation. Although he was a popular person with his friends and relatives, he does not appear 
to have married. 


By 1937, Bill was living in Fig Street, Pyrmont, not too far from the family home but he eventually 
moved back in with his father when some of the younger children had grown up and left home. By 
1945, Bill was working as a wharf labourer. 


Bill’s life came to a tragic end in the summer of 1946. Sydney and most of NSW had a particularly 
severe heat wave during January. On 23 January, Bill went to South Curl Curl beach in northern 
Sydney with friends to enjoy surfing the waves. He was 200 metres or so from shore when lifesavers 
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noticed he was in some difficulty. One lifesaver, Victor Orme, who was a junior surf champion, 
swam out and brought Bill to the beach where he was found to be breathing but unconscious. 
Artificial respiration was applied until an ambulance arrived to take Bill to Manly Hospital where he 
was placed in an iron lung machine. He failed to respond after 2¥ hours in the machine.'5 


Bill's shocked family and friends attended his funeral and burial at Rookwood Cemetery two days 
later. An iron lung was the common name given to a metal tube in which a person’s body was 
placed, with only the head outside, to receive mechanical respiration through alternating pressure, 
to simulate breathing. It was given to people whose breathing was compromised such as victims of 
polio and near drowning. This temporary form of life support has been mostly replaced by modern 
ventilators. 


Patient in an Iron Lung 


Ernest Patrick O’Connor 


Ernest ended up with the same name as his father. Perhaps that explains his decision to leave 
home and the Pyrmont area at an early age and strike out on his own. Like his brother Bill, Ernest 
became a lorry driver. He lived in Balmain before moving to Waterloo Road, Chullora where he lived 
for many years. He also does not appear to have married. 


He enlisted for service in the Second World War. After the war he found employment as a waterside 
worker and moved further south to Hurstville. After a spell on the Georges River at Connells Point, 
he returned to Hurstville. 


Ernest died in July 1984 at the age of 75. He was a much loved uncle to his many nephews and 
nieces. 


315 Daily Telegraph 24 January 1946, page 11 
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John Phillip O'Connor 


Australia had introduced compulsory military training for boys and young men in 1911. Most of 
the training was done when boys were cadets from the age of 12. After 18, training was done in 
local militias. John O'Connor (known as Jack or Jacky) was 16 when he signed up for training as 


a senior cadet in June 1928. 


By now, nine and half years after the end of the First World War, compulsory military training was 
very much opposed by a majority of Australians who had also opposed conscription during the war. 
A lot of the opposition was due to the abuse of the exemptions which saw most office and business 
workers excused while blue collar workers were not. 


The scheme was abolished by the new Labor Government in October 1929. This had no effect on 
Jack because he was rejected the day after he enlisted when he was found to be medically unfit. 


Advertisement for Quick-Eze 


Kathleen Mary O’Connor 


This was another exemption easily exploited by 
feigning particular illnesses or claiming a history of 
sickness. 


At the time, Jack was living with his family in Ada 
Place, Pyrmont and working for the unusually named 
The Walcot Pty Ltd in Nelson Street, Annandale. That 
company manufactured medicated confectionary 
such as laxative chocolates and mentholated lollies. 
Their biggest seller was the anti-acid tablet known as 
Quick-Eze. 


Jack’s mother Mary died only a few months following 
his failed medical. After his older brothers left home, 
Jack stayed on with his father and younger siblings, 
working as a labourer. He was 28 when he was 
diagnosed with a rare form of brain cancer. There is 
speculation he may have been an amateur boxer in his 
younger days and his condition may have been 
attributable to his boxing. Jack died less than a year 
later in January 1941 at the Sacred Heart Hospice at 
Darlinghurst in early January 1941. 


He did not marry. 


Kathleen was 22 when she married 23 years old Leslie Alwyn O Keefe in January 1936. The O'Keefe 
family lived not far from the O’Connor family at Pyrmont and Alwyn (as he was known) worked as a 


lorry driver like some of Kathleen’s brothers. 
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Kathleen and Alwyn made their home at Glebe before moving to Glebe Point. They went on to have 
five children. The family moved back to Pyrmont to a small brick house at No 3 Bulwarra Road, just 
down the street from Kathleen’s family, The house was leased from the NSW Railways. 


Alwyn enlisted in the RAAF in March 1942 and served most of his time with the 2274 Squadron. 
Equipped with attack bombers, the squadron patrolled the coast off NSW after the Japanese attack 
on Sydney Harbour in June 1942. 


Flight and Ground Crew of the 224 Squadron 


The squadron then served in New Guinea supporting Australian troops defending Port Moresby. 
They later attacked Japanese positions in New Guinea and convoys at sea, before following the 
retreating Japanese navy. It was based on the island of Morotai when a Japanese air raid destroyed 
much of the squadron’s aircraft on the ground. A pilot from the squadron was the only serviceman 
from the RAAF in the Pacific theatre of war to be awarded a Victoria Cross. Alwyn served as a 
Leading Aircraftsman and was finally discharged on Christmas Eve 1945. 


Aviolent storm passed over Sydney on 4 November 1950. The gale force winds caused havoc across 
the suburbs. Sand from beaches was blown over main roads, shipping was battered on the coast 
and inside the harbour. Many buildings were damaged. The Sun newspaper reported on 5 November 
that the iron roof was blown off Mrs Kathleen O’Keefe’s house in Bulwarra Road, Pyrmont. 
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After over 15 years at Bulwarra Road, Kathleen and Alwyn moved to a brick house at No 77 Fig 
Street, a five minute walk from their old home. Later in life they moved to a small residence in 
Forsyth Street, Glebe. By now Alwyn was working as a chauffeur. 


No 12 Forsythe Street, Glebe 


Kathleen was 69 when she died in August 1983. She was buried at the Eastern Suburbs Memorial 
Garden at Matraville. Alwyn was 90 when he died 20 years later in June 2003. 


Eileen Agnes O'Connor 


Eileen celebrated her 23" birthday in March 1939. Six months later she married 25 years old 
George Hamilton Cairns whose family lived at Glebe Point about the time Eileen’s sister Katherine 
moved to Glebe Point. 


Eileen and George soon moved to a house at No 22 Patricia Street, Enfield. It was here where they 
spent most of their married lives, bringing up their family of four children. Their suburb name 
changed to Belfield, combining the names of the adjoining suburbs of Belmore and Enfield. 


George always worked as a pattern maker but I have no idea what his patterns were used for as 
pattern makers are found in many industries including fabric making and metalworking. 


Eileen was 72 when she died peacefully in hospital after an illness in May 1988. George was 89 
when he passed away in November 2003 at the Belmore Nursing Home. 
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Doreen May O’Connor 


Doreen was the youngest of the children of Ernest and Mary. At the age of 29, she was also the 
oldest to marry when she wed 37 years old Arthur David Newman (known as David) in December 
1952. 


They were soon living in Griffiths Street, Punchbowl. Doreen was working as a clerk and David was 
working as a fitter and turner at the Electricity Meter Manufacturing Company (Emmco) at their 
factory in Joynton Avenue, Waterloo. Emmco started out small, making household electricity meters 
but by the 1950s, it was a major producer of other electrical appliances including radios, fridges 
and petrol pumps. 


By 1963, Doreen and David had moved to Thompson Road, Panania which would be their permanent 
residence. They were very family focused but had no children of their own. 


David was 71 when he died at Bankstown District Hospital in November 1986. Doreen was a widow 
for 32 years before she passed away on Christmas Eve 2018 at the age of 95. 


1955 Emmco Christmas Party 
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Child of William and Mary O'Connor 


Albion Edward O’Connor 


Albion Edward O’Connor stayed on in Bathurst where he found work as a hairdresser. He is known 
to have lived with his uncle, John O’Shea and his wife Rachel in Devonshire Street. John O'Shea 
had previously worked as an engine driver for the government railways before retiring and taking 
over the licence of the Milltown Hotel in Bathurst. 


In 1913, John O’Shea was run over by a train at a level crossing just out of Bathurst. His head and 
body were severely damaged with both an arm and leg cut off. The coroner ruled the death to be 
accidental.> There was no suggestion he was drunk but he did have a partial paralysis and he was 
visiting a railway friend whose house could only be accessed alongside the track. He may have been 
taken by surprise as the train was running 40 minutes late. 


Albion, for some reason, was not keen on his Christian name and he became known as Albert, or 
Bert for short. He married Violet Brown at the Catholic Presbytery in Bathurst in April 1916. The 
wedding was a quiet affair but the presents were substantial including the gift of a cottage from one 
of the O'Shea aunts.3!7 


Bert was taken before the magistrates in Bathurst in 1922 charged with being on licenced premises, 
namely the Dudley Hotel, at 1 am for the purpose of stealing property. The police withdrew the 
charge of attempted stealing stating they were satisfied Bert had not the slightest intention of 
stealing as he was only interested in getting a drink. It was still illegal, however, to be on licensed 
premises after hours so Bert was fined 10 shillings plus costs.3!8 


Unfortunately, Bert, like his uncle John O'Shea, also met a violent end. He and Violet were living 
in John Street, Lidcombe in Sydney. He was still working as a hairdresser.2? In March 1929, 39 
year Bert had quarrelled with a man who either punched Bert or pushed him over, causing Bert to 
hit his head on the concrete floor. Bert had a doctor treat his head for a lacerated scalp. The doctor 
didn’t think there was anything more serious. However, Bert’s condition grew worse over the next 
few days and the doctor was recalled. With the doctor still in attendance, Bert fell into 


316 National Advocate 6 November 1913, page 4 and 7 November, page 4 

317 National Advocate 1 May 1916, page 2 

318 National Advocate 25 July 1922. page 2 

319 The Cumberland Argus and Fruitgrowers Advocate 7 March 1929, page 3 
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unconsciousness and died a few hours later.2° Death was certified to have been caused by a 
cerebral haemorrhage. 


Violet had been away on holidays for five weeks and had only just returned the morning of Bert’s 
death. He met her at the station and was overjoyed at her return but he had no idea he only had a 
few hours left to live. 


I have no further information on Violet and I have found no reference to any children they may have 


Death Follows Fight 


Newspaper Headlines of Bert’s Death 


320 NSW BDM Death Certificate 474/1929 
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ild of William and Mary O’Connor 


Mary Ann Ruby O'Connor 


Mary Ann O'Connor married Stanley Lamb 1913 
6 Children: 


Gladys Mary Rose Lamb 


Christina Madeline Alice Lamb 


Stella Eileen Ethel Lamb 77 years 


Harry Joseph Albion Lamb 74 years 


Kathleen Sadie Ellen Lamb 79 years 


John H S Lamb O years 


Mary Ann Ruby O’Connor (who was usually known as Daisy) was 21 when she married English born 
Stanley Percy Robert Lamb at Bathurst in July 1913.22! Stanley (who of course was known as Bob) 
immigrated to Australia a few years before his marriage to Daisy. 


Bob worked most of his adult life as a labourer but he was employed for a short time with the 
railways in the Bathurst area. He was taken on as a railway porter in September 1911, mostly 
working in the parcels area. He got himself in trouble at Bathurst station when an inspector noticed 
an irregularity in the accounts for a parcel of bread sent from Bathurst to Tarana. 


It seems Bob received the parcel and a 2/6d fee. He should have issued duty stamps for the fee and 
stuck them on the parcel. When the parcel arrived at Tarana, the inspector noted the stamps were 
old ones that he had previously marked. Bob claimed he was on his own and had been too busy 
getting the parcels ready for the train and had not had time to do either the paperwork or put the 
new stamps on the parcel before the train left. The money, which he put in his pocket, and the 
paperwork would have been accounted for when he got time later in the day but the inspector had 
arrived before he could sort it all out. 


Bob said there would not have been such a problem had the staff at Tarana removed the old stamps 
as they were required to do. Bob was formally dismissed on 14 March 1914 but he soon lodged an 
appeal with the Railways Appeal Board. He was represented at the appeal by a union appointed 
321 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 9867/1913 
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lawyer. His appeal failed although one of the three members of the board (the union representative) 
dissented saying Bob needed to be given a second chance.%22 


Bob and Daisy spent most of their married life at No 71 (later No 11) Cressy Road, Ryde. They had 
six children who they named Gladys, Christina, Stella, Kathleen, John and Harry. John died in 
September 1922, the year he was born. 


Bob was just short of his 74" birthday when he died in Ryde Hospital in September 1962.3 Daisy 
passed away in October 1978 at Our Lady of Consolation Nursing Home at Rooty Hill.324 She was 
85 years old. 


Gladys Mary Rose Lamb 


Gladys (who was known as Glady) was 21 when she married London born Charles Edward Hull in 
April 1936. Charles was 24 and working as a carpenter. They set up home in Frederick Street, 
Ryde where they would stay for the next 13 years. 


Charles enlisted for service in the Second World War in May 1941. He was assigned to the 2/4th 
Field Company where he reached the rank of corporal. The company was among the Australian 
troops at the Siege of Tobruk in Libya in 1941 but Charles may not have been taken on strength 
with the company until after the siege. He was discharged in November 1943. 


Australian Soldiers at Tobruk 


322 The Co-Operator (Railways Union Newspaper) 16 April 1914, page 8 
323 NSW BDM Death Certificate 35472/1962 
324 NSW BDM Death Certificate 23989/1978 
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Glady and Charles had at least two children, Maureen and Charles. In 1949 the family moved to a 
house in Kiora Road, Miranda. Charles was now working as a builder. They stayed here until 1975 
when Glady and Charles made the sea change move to Queensland. They bought a property in 
Rusbrook Street in Redland Bay, on the coast south of Brisbane and close to North Stradbroke 
Island. I have no further information on them. 


Christina Madeline Alice Lamb 


Christina’s birth was registered under the name Magdalen Christina Lamb but she was soon known 
by her second name. She was 23 when she married 24 years old William Burnett in September 
1939. They lived at Greene Avenue, Ryde and William worked as a laboratory assistant. 


William enlisted for service on the same day as his brother in law Charles Hull and they both ended 
up in the 2/4" Field Company. William was a sapper in the company. He was discharged in August 
1944. 


Soldiers from the 2/4" Field Company 


In fact Christina and William spent over 40 years living in their house at Ryde. They had at least 
two children, Cheryl and Robert. William was 86 when he died in July 2001. It is thought Christina 
passed away in May 2005 when she was 89. 
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Stella Eileen Ethel Lamb 


Stella Lamb was about 12 years of age when, as a passenger in her father’s car, she was badly 
injured in a road accident. Bob began a court case on behalf of Stella claiming £1,500 in damages. 
The case went before a Supreme Court judge and jury in 1930. The matter was not defended so it 
was left to the court to assess the amount of damages which was set at £207/7, a far cry from the 
amount claimed=5 


Stella turned 18 in January 1936. In May she married 18 years old Joseph Leslie Deane. They 
made their home at Greene Avenue, Ryde, not far from the home of Stella’s parents. By 1949, they 
had moved to Cameron Crescent in Ryde where they would spend the next decade or so. Joseph’s 
occupation was an ironworker. Stella and Joseph had two children, Joseph (known as Jack) and 
Fay. 


Stella and Joseph took the children to visit relatives in Bathurst for a weekend in July 1953. They 
stopped at Wentworth Falls for a break on the way home. Joseph could not start the car and soon 
realised the car’s generator had burnt out. Ever resourceful, Joseph found a similar car in the car 
park of the hotel and set about swapping generators. They were soon on their way home again. 


However, Joseph was seen in this act of transgression and his car's registration number was passed 
on to police who intercepted the car as it was driving through Penrith. The magistrate was not 
impressed, describing the offence as “a contemptuous form of theft.” He thought about imposing a 
prison sentence but settled instead for a £20 fine.22° 


Both of Stella and Joseph’s 
children were married in the late 
1950s. By 1963, Stella and Joseph 
left Sydney to live on the south 
coast at a fishing village named 
Minnamurra, a few miles to the 
north of Kiama. Jack and his wife 
Betty joined them at the house in 
Beach Street (later No 10). Fay and 
her husband Reg lived nearby at 
Kiama Downs. 


Joseph was 61 when he died in 
December 1979. Stella was 66 
when her daughter Fay passed 
away in December 1984 at the 
age of 46. Stella made it to 77 South Coast Village of Minnamurra 
before she passed away in May 

1995 when she was a patient at Wollongong Hospital. 


335 The Sydney Morning Herald 4 April 1930, page 7 
3% Nepean Times 16 July 1953, page 4 
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Kathleen Sadie Ellen Lamb 


Kathleen (who was known by her second name of Sadie) was 22 when she married 26 years old 
Thomas Beveridge Rae in July 1942. Tom was a rubber worker and they lived at Frederick Street, 
Ryde before moving to Lavender Street, North Sydney. 


They had at least two children, Patricia and Stephen. By 1954, they returned to Ryde and lived a 
few houses from Sadie’s parents in Cressy Road. Tom was 58 when he died in October 1974. Sadie 
was 79 when she passed away at Concord Hospital on 21 June 1999. 


Harry Joseph Albion Lamb 


Harry was living with his parents in Cressy Road, Ryde until his marriage in November 1959 to Beryl 
Marie Ainsworth. Harry was 35 years old and Beryl 33. Harry worked asa fitter. They had a least 
one child, a daughter Sharon. 


There is very little information on the later whereabouts of the couple as they do not show up on the 
Electoral Rolls for the next 18 years. They may have moved overseas or never bothered to update 
their details. They moved to a newly built house in Tintagel Street, Underwood, a suburb to the 
south of Brisbane in the City of Logan. 


It is believed Harry and Beryl both passed away on 7 June 1994 at Underwood but I have not been 
able to confirm this or, if it is correct, why they died on the same day. Harry would have been 69 
years old and Beryl 67. 


Underwood Park near the suburb of Underwood, Brisbane 
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Child of John and Ann O'Connor 


Thomas O’Connor 


Thomas O’Connor married Cecilia Gerathy 1884 
10 Children: 
Alice Adeline O'Connor b 1885 d 1969 84 years 
Cecil Reginald O’Connor b 1886 d 1968 81 years 
Annie Veronica Mary O'Connor b 1888 d 1956 68 years 
Cyril Eugene O'Connor b 1890 d 1975 84 years 
Thomas Rowan O'Connor b 1892 d 1892 Oyears 
Eileen Clare O’Connor b 1893 d 1972 78 years 
Emily Irene O'Connor b 1897 d 1986 89 years 
Doris Ethel O’Connor b 1899 d 1957 58 years 
John Lindon Dymont O'Connor | b 1901 d 1958 57 years 
Hilda Josephine O’Connor b 1902 d 1979 76 years 


Following the marriage of Edward O'Connor and Elizabeth Gerathy at Cathcart in 1881, the bond 
between the families was further strengthened when Edward’s younger brother Thomas married 
Elizabeth’s younger sister Cecilia on 23 July 1884 at St John’s Roman Catholic Church at Cathcart. 
They were both 21. The service was performed by Father James Fleming who was then based at 
Bombala. 


The witnesses to the marriage were Cecilia’s brother, John Gerathy, and her sister, Jane Gerathy. 
‘They were the siblings closest in age to Cecilia, having been born either side of her. 


Earlier, on 2 April 1884, the Government sold 39 town allotments in Cathcart, including Allotment 
7 of Section 17 in Scott Street which was purchased by Thomas O'Connor. He started the process 
of building a house but it would be some time before the house was completed. Thomas also 
acquired a small farm holding on the outskirts of the town where he grew wheat and raised dairy 
cattle. 
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Thomas O'Connor’s half acre Town Lot in Scott Street, Cathcart 


Thomas’ early employment in Cathcart was as a general labourer but by 1885 he was also working 
as a road contractor. 


Tom (as he was known] and Cecilia’s first child was born in April 1885 and they named her Alice 
Adeline O’Connor.*” My grandfather, Cecil Reginald O’Connor, was born in December 1886 and it 
was probably about this time the new house on the allotment was finally completed as it was given 
the name of Cecilville.22° Cecil was clearly named after his mother. 


Annie Veronica Mary O'Connor (known as Queenie) was born in June 1888 and she was followed by 
Cyril Eugene O’Connor who was born in September 1890.22° The next baby was not as fortunate as 
his siblings. Thomas Rowan O’Connor was born in August 1892 but died the following month.30 
His death does not scem to have been registered. 


Not put off by this setback, Cecilia gave birth to Eileen Clare O’Connor in July 1893 and she was 
followed by Emily Irene O'Connor in 1897.3! I have not found a record of Emily’s birth in the birth 
index which probably explains why she was sometimes missed by family historians as being a 
member of this family. 


327 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 25808 /1885 

328 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 27384 /1886 

329 NSW BDM Birth Certificates 28046/ 1888 and 7413/1890 
330 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 7336/1892 

331 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 7446/1893 
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Cecilia produced three more children after Emily. Doris Ethel O’Connor was born in February 1899, 
John Lindon Dymont O’Connor arrived in 1901 and Hilda Josephine O’Connor came in as the 10% 
and last child in September 1902 when Cecilia was 39.322 


There is very little news of the children to be found as they were growing up. They attended the 
school at Cathcart where classes where divided into high and low age groups. Only a few older 
students stayed on to achieve a higher education with most leaving as soon as they could find 
employment. The children were all good at something, be it sport, writing, recitals or making friends. 
Cecil was good at rugby and later captained the Cathcart school rugby team. 


O'Connor 
my 


Cathcart Public School 1902. Back Row: Avon Allen, Marjory Peisley, Bridie Stewart, Ada Allen. 
Grace Bourke, Olive Stewart, Addie Griffiths, Muriel Whitby, Queenie O'Connor, Verley Woollett, 
Daisy Moreing, Rose Allen, Kathleen O'Connor, W.C. Sullivan (teacher). Second Row: Maggie 
Thomas, Cecil O'Connor, Stanley Stewart, Bob Thomas, Darcey McCoy, Len Foley, Wenty 
Thomas, Bill McMahon, Vivian Moreing, Flemming Gerathy, Vassil Overend, Vern Woolett, 
—— O'Connor, Emily Griffiths. Third Row: Etheleen Allen, ?, Nellie Huchison, Gladys Davis, 
Millie Gerathy, Ide Stewart, Florrie Griffiths, Vellie Wiles, —— Allen, Eileen O'Connor, Vida 
Moreing, ?, Vernie Wiles, Ellie McMahon, Aileen Madden, Enid Madden, Vera Gerathy. Front 
Row: Gwen Madden, ?, Carl McCoy, Harold Wiles, Par McMahon, Cameron Stewart, Lou 
Gerathy, Frank Gerathy, Archie Madden, Jim Allen, Phil Gerathy, Lionel Moreing, Claude Morton, 
Marie Davis. 


1902 Cathcart School Photo = Three O'Connor siblings plus Cousin Katie O'Connor 


The Delegate Argus reported in 1899 that one of Tom’s sons (either 13 years old Cecil or nine years 
old Cyril, but I suspect the latter) fell 30 feet from a tree while looking for birds’ eggs. He was taken 


322 NSW BDM Birth Certificates 10353/1899, 1646/1901 and 29999/1902 
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to Bombala Hospital with a compound fracture of his right arm and internal injuries. He eventually 
recovered from all of his injuries.233 


Cathcart School Football Team 1902. Back Row: Vassil Overend, Stanley Stewart, Vern Woollett, 
W.C. Sullivan (teacher), F. Gerathy, Viv Moreing, Billy McMahon. Second Row: Arthur Baker, 
Lew Foley, Cecil O'Connor, Cliff Gerathy, Len Gerathy, Pat McMahon. Front: V.V. Stewart, 
Cameron Stewart. 


Cecil O'Connor (holding football) and the Cathcart School Football Team 


Tom duly followed in the footsteps of his older siblings and relatives by marriage to become much 
involved in community affairs. He was appointed secretary of the Cathcart branch of the Farmers 
and Settlers Association in 1899 and he was on the committees of both the Progress Association 
and the School of Arts. He was elected president of the Cathcart Hibernian Society. 


Tom played cricket with his nephew Harold O'Connor and was a keen member of the debating team. 
He was a popular choice to chair the Empire Day celebrations and was the master of ceremonies at 
a Cinderella Dance for 70 children held in 1902. No doubt, he was active in other groups and 
organisations. 


Cecilia also did her bit for the community. She could be relied upon to help with the inevitable 
catering and running of events organised by her husband as well as the major responsibility of 
cleaning up afterwards. She participated in the annual Cathcart Shows with her jams, scones, 
cakes, flowers, poultry and other assorted entries. She would be seen alongside Jim Gerathy’s wife 


338 Delegate Argus 22 September 1899, page 2 
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Florence and her husband’s sister, Eleanor McMahon, at the refreshment stall, the fancy stall and 
the fruit and lolly stall at the town’s picnics and fetes. 


What was billed as the biggest event so far in Cathcart’s history took place in May 1902. It was the 
60% wedding anniversary of long-time residents Patrick and Mary Ann McCoy who lived at nearby 
Archer’s Flat. Patrick was a former convict, transported for life in 1827, apparently for stealing a 
handkerchief. He was now the patriarch of a large family who were fiercely proud of everything their 
parents had achieved. 


Group Photo of Patrick and Mary Ann McCoy and their Family 


The banquet, which Tom and Cecilia helped organise, was attended by over 200 people, including 
17 years old Alice O’Connor and her 17 years old cousin, Katie O'Connor.334 


Those two girls were among the major school prize winners at the end of year awards in 1902. Katie, 
the daughter of Edward O’Connor, left for Bega at the end of 1902 to sit for an examination to be a 
school teacher. As she ended up working at the GPO in Sydney, she may not have been successful 
in the examination 


Cecilia probably should have stopped having children after 10. She was possibly pregnant with No 
11 when she started to haemorrhage internally. I don’t know whether a doctor was called but the 
bleeding continued for four days before Cecilia passed away on 15 March 1905 at the age of 41.355 
With Tom stricken by shock and grief, it was left to Cecilia’s brother in law, Charles Moreing, to 
provide the relevant details for the death certificate. Cecilia was buried the next day at the Roman 
Catholic Cemetery at Cathcart. 


334 Delegate Argus 23 May 1902, page 2 
335 NSW BDM Death Certificate 649/1905 
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Patrick and Mary Ann McCoy on their Golden Wedding Anniversary 


The older children rallied around to help Tom look after the younger ones, with Hilda the youngest 
at 2 years of age. Tom certainly struggled without Cecilia. He may have been popular in the district 
but he had a dark side. He was a stern disciplinarian with his children and quick to temper. He 
may have become harder after his wife’s death. 


Cecil was 19 in the year his mother died. He did not get on well with his father and it was about 
this time they fell out badly. Cecil packed up his belongings and left Cathcart. He went about as 
far away from Cathcart as he could get and still be in NSW, ending up at Kyogle, a large and thriving 
dairy town in the far north of the State. Relying on his experience helping to run a dairy farm and 
probably in helping his cousin, Harold O’Connor with his butter factory, Cecil found work at the 
Kyogle butter factory and creamery. 


In 1906, Cecil’s sister, 18 years old Annie (Queenie), got into much trouble when she found an 
unattended pea gun lying around the house. A pea gun in 1906 was any rifle with a calibre of less 
than a quarter of an inch (7mm). It used cartridges to fire bullets rather than dried peas. They were 
popular with children as they were somewhat less dangerous than the larger calibre weapons. 
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Queenie picked up the rifle and was putting it in a drawer when it accidentally fired. The bullet tore 
into the calf of one of her little sisters, either Doris or Hilda.336 


Cathcart was in the thick of celebrations in March 1907 when the Monaro district received an official 
visit by the Governor General, Lord Northcote. These vice-regal visits were rare but always well 
received by local communities, who would clean up their towns, dress in their finest and put on a 
good show for the Queen’s representative. 


Lord Northcote’s entourage left Bombala on route to the coast at Bega. Almost every Cathcart 
resident, lining both sides of the main strect, broke into fervent cheering and clapping at first site 
of the official carriage which pulled up under a rustic timber frame covered with flowers that 
spanned the road in front of the School of Arts.237 


The Governor General responded warmly after a short but hearty welcome address. 14 years old 
Eileen O’Connor was among those making a presentation of gifts. Soon after leaving Cathcart, the 
official carriage was heading down Big Jack Mountain to Rocky Hall. As the driver tried to pass a 
bullock team, the horses shied from the larger animals, causing the carriage to swerve and the driver 
to fall off. Luckily, the spectacle of the Governor General and his wife careening out of control down 
the mountain did not happen as the horses quickly stopped. The carriage was found to have a 
broken axle which was soon replaced (it was common to carry spares). The driver was neither 
broken nor replaced. The procession was soon back on its way. 


The Governor arrives at Cathcart in March 1907 


33 Bombala Times 24 October 1906, page 1 
357 Delegate Argus 15 March 1907, page 2 
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Tom had two tenders accepted by Bibbenluke Shire Council in February 1908. One was for 
£439/4/2 for roadworks and the other for £253/2/8 to supply blue metal for road maintenance.38 
A larger roadworks contract was awarded to Tom in June for £547/1/8. These were handsome 
contracts that provided Tom with a good income. 


Towards the middle of 1909, widower Tom made the decision to leave Cathcart and head to Sydney 
where he intended entering into business, most likely as a road contractor. The decision was met 
with disbelief by many in Cathcart because only the young showed any inclination to leave. 


Nevertheless, Tom soon put his house on the market as well as his small dairy farm for which he 
was hoping to get £6 per acre. The house was not sold at auction but was bought soon after by 
Samuel Cole, the owner of Cathcart’s general store. All of the Cole family would themselves relocate 
to Sydney four years later, confirming a trend to seek greater prosperity in the city. 


Tom separately sold all his furniture, equipment, horses, drays and other possessions soon after 
the house was sold. He had been a resident of Cathcart for 28 years. A farewell social evening was 
held for the family on 23 July 1909. A special tribute was made to Queenie O’Connor who had 
become well-known and popular among the young people of Cathcart.27 


The Bega Budget newspaper reported on 28 July 1909: 


“An old resident in the person of Mr T O’Connor has sold his 
property here and intends launching out into a business 
adventure in the city. Mr O’Connor has taken a prominent 
part in public matters and will be much missed. His friends 
presented him with a handsome Gladstone bag, suitably 
inscribed, at the School of Arts on Thursday night, where 
many met to drink a parting glass and wish him success.” 


The farewell was not without some sorrow. 19 years old Cyril O’Connor had decided not to join the 
exodus but to stay in Cathcart. His sisters were devastated to leave him behind. Except for Cecil 
who had left a few years earlier, the family had managed to remain together after Cecilia's death and 
the sisters did not want to lose touch with their second eldest brother. 


By the end of July 1909, Tom and most of his children left the district and settled into their rented 
accommodation in the inner Sydney suburb of Annandale. Many of the following years were spent 
at No 32 View Street which was situated towards the more expensive and genteel part of the suburb, 
away from the more modest workers’ cottages. Their cottage was elegant and well maintained but 
it would have been quite cramped with so many in the family. 


The First World War occupied much of the family’s thoughts, especially in the later years of the war. 
So many of the young men of the inner suburbs of Sydney enlisted in the army. The children would 
have known a great number of them from the Annandale area and followed their stories which they 
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sent back in letters and postcards until the stories stopped abruptly or the men eventually returned 
home. The sons from the better suburbs of Sydney were often excused from service because their 
employment was regarded as having higher value. 


The children’s concern was heightened when their brother Cyril joined other volunteers from 
Cathcart and the Monaro district to enlist in early 1916. Cyril put his father down on the enlistment 
papers as his next of kin. 


23 years old Queenie was the first of the daughters to leave home when she married in 1911. Cecil, 
still secluded in country Kyogle, was next to marry, in 1912. The remaining children stayed single 
until after the war when the second youngest, John, married in 1920. In June 1921 all five sisters 
still at home (Alice, Eileen, Emily, Doris and Hilda) attended the funeral of a well-liked young man, 
John Normoyle, who had tragically died at the age of 24. The families and friends of the deceased 
had all been devout attendees of St Benedict’s Roman Catholic Church on the Broadway at 
Chippendale. 


Except for the eldest sister Alice, the girls all married between 1922 and 1924. Interestingly, not 
one of the husbands was a returned serviceman. 


Whatever business venture Tom had contemplated on arrival in Sydney seems to have finished or 
fallen over by 1920. From that time he was working as a labourer for the NSW Railways. 


In 1925, Tom was living at No 6 Wigram Road at Glebe Point when his health started to fail. His 
heart muscle and aorta became inflamed, most likely from a bacteria attaching itself to parts of the 
heart already damaged by wear and tear. The Glebe (as the area was known) was a notoriously poor 
area at the time with the highest crime rate in Sydney. Living conditions were often unsanitary. A 
bacteria commonly responsible for this type of inflammation is salmonella, which is usually 
associated with food poisoning. 


Tom’s condition did not improve and his 
health deteriorated over an 18 month period. 
In his last days, he was admitted to the 
Ayshleigh private hospital in St Johns Road, 
Glebe where he was treated by Dr Edward 
Armstrong. Tom passed away on 19 October 
1926.%° He was 63 years old. His youngest 
son John, who was living with his sister 
Queenie at No 2 King Street, Bondi, provided 
the information for the death certificate. 


His body was taken on the 1.55 pm funeral 
train that left the Sydney Regent Street 
Mortuary Station on 21 October 1926 for Ayshleigh House, Pyrmont 
burial at Rookwood Cemetery.3#? 


It is alittle bit obscure to learn, but still interesting, that the Ayshleigh private hospital was built by 
the daughter of a man named William Adams who happened to immigrate to Australia on the 
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Julindur in April 1849, sharing the voyage with the Gilbert family including Tom’s grandmother, 
Emily Gilbert, who was then 13 years old. Tom was probably not aware of the connection. 


Tom’s residence at No 6 Wigram Road may have been little more than a hovel when he was living 
there but today the property is worth well over $2,000,000. 


Thomas and Cecilia O'Connor 
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Child of Thomas and Cecilia O'Connor 


Alice Adeline O’Connor 


Tom’s eldest child Alice lived with her father for most of Tom’s time in Sydney. I can find no record 
of her ever having married. However, while living with her family at Annandale she somehow 
managed to have an intimate relationship with a man in 1913 when Alice was 28 which resulted in 
her giving birth to a daughter in April 1914 at the South Sydney Women’s Hospital in Stanley Street, 
Newtown.*#2 The hospital had only been operating for five years. 


The baby was officially named Dolores Watson O'Connor. Her father was not named on the birth 
certificate but the name Watson is more likely to have been someone’s surname than a Christian 


name. 


I suspect the baby was not adopted out but stayed 
with Alice. The 1930 Electoral Roll shows Alice living 
at St Bede’s Convent in Oxford Street, Newtown where 
she was probably working as a domestic servant. This 
was an ideal position for an unmarried woman with a 
child. Alice would have been on good terms with 
church officials as she and her sisters were known for 
their long standing piety. By now, Alice and Dolores 
had adopted a surname of Gilbert. Family legend has 
it that Alice married a man named Gilbert but, like 
many of these legends, this one is not supported by 
any entry in the marriage register or any other clear 
evidence. 


Young Dolores was trained to be a tailoress and by 
1936, when she 22, she was living on her own at No 
12A Dudley Street, Marrickville. She soon moved to 
Botany Street in Randwick. By this time, Dolores was 
using the name Mary Dolores Gilbert, adding more to 
the confusion. Perhaps she saw herself as Maria 
Dolores Gilbert, one of the names used by an Irish girl 
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who became the most famous (or infamous) woman of her time in the mid-1800s under the assumed 
name of Lola Montez. 


In 1943, Alice was living on her own at a rather splendid house at No 7 Weringa Avenue at 
Cammeray. How she could afford to live at that location is a mystery. A clue might be that living 
next door at No 5 was a 29 years old man named Charles Ernest Gilbert and his wife Ruth. No 5 
had been the home of Ruth’s family for many years. 


Charles was the same age as Mary Dolores Gilbert, having been born earlier in 1914 but under the 
name of Gilbey. His father, Charles Edward Gilbert, updated his son’s birth certificate in the 1930s. 
The father had immigrated to Australia with his wife Nora (also known as Norah) only a few years 
before the birth of their son. Charles junior was their first child. Another son William was born a 
year or so later. Charles senior and Nora lived in Cammeray during the 1930s before moving to 
Northbridge and later to Collaroy. He may have been Alice’s benefactor but it does not explain why 
Alice adopted the Gilbert name. I don't know if Charles senior had any brothers or other relatives 
in Australia. 


Some family historians have suggested Charles junior was Alice’s son but the birth of Dolores only 
afew months later makes that suggestion impossible. There must be some other connection to the 
Gilbert family, if there is one. 


St Bede’s Convent Newtown 
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Alice left Cammeray by 1963 and for a time moved in with her daughter Mary at No 3 Collings Street, 
Wahroonga. Alice died in August 1969 at the age of 84.3 Her death certificate confirms she never 
married. 


Her daughter Mary was living at Coogee and working as a tailoress at the NSW State Clothing Factory 
at Leichhardt when she enlisted in the Australian Women’s Land Army on 2 June 1942. Over a 
three year period, Mary was sent on assignments to pick fruit and work the land at locations in NSW 
including Penrith, Richmond, Young, Leeton, Griffith, Menangle, Batlow and also at Berri in South 
Australia, She was described as having a solid build and being a very good worker. 


The experience of working the land stayed with Mary after she was discharged from the Land Army 
in April 1945. In 1947, Mary and her close friend, Kay Frances Hearfield, set up their own market 
garden and poultry farm called Gilfield at Couridjah near Tahmoor in the southern highlands of 
NSW. The farm did well growing strawberries, beans and tomatoes. The girls also raised chickens 
and ducks. The farm was sold in 1954 and Mary and Kay returned to Sydney where they lived at 
No 3 Collings Street, Wahroonga for many years. 


I have no further information on Mary. 


Gardens at Gilfield Farm at Tahmoor 
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Child of Thomas and Cecilia O'Connor 


il Reginald O’Connor 


Cecil Reginald O'Connor was 25 when he married 23 years old Clarice Vera Lattimore in September 
1912 at the presbytery of St Mary’s Roman Catholic Church in Casino, near Kyogle. Cecil continued 
working at the butter factory at Kyogle after his marriage. He had graduated from general hand and 
butter taster to assistant foreman. He knew all the tricks of the trade to get the best butter out of 
the cream provided. Butter was prized for the highest fat content because the butter fat carried the 
rich flavour. 


The butter factory was built in 1905 to keep up with the supply 
of milk and cream from the new dairy herds rapidly spreading 
throughout the district. It employed up to 20 people and was 
run by a foreman who answered to a board of directors on 
behalf of the shareholders. 


Clarice had worked as a dressmaker with an older sister at 
Casino before her marriage. Both sisters worked at Heathwood 
Brothers where good milliners and dressmakers were in high 
demand. Senior staff were paid up to £4/10 a week while 
junior staff earned about 7/6d a week. A made to order frock 
with all the trimmings would rarely cost more than £2. Clarice 
set up her own dressmaking business in Wheat Street, Casino 
in 1907. 


A new butter factory was built in 1914 at Wiangerie, north of 
Kyogle near the Queensland border. Cecil was appointed as 
the foreman and he and Clarice and their one year old son 
Reginald lived next door to the factory. Another son Noel was 
born in 1916. He was followed by Betty who was born in 1919. 


Cecil O'Connor 
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The family moved to Tweed Heads in the early 1920s where 
Cecil ran a newsagency and stationery shop at No 49 
Wharf Street which was next door to the Empire Café. The 
café was run by Clarice’s brother, Arnold Lattimore, a 
wounded returned serviceman. 


Keeping family tradition alive, Cecil became president of 
the Tweed Heads Literary Institute which meant that he 
and his children became lifelong avid readers. He was also 
president of the Tweed Heads Cricket Club. Clarice spent 
alot of time working in the newsagency and helping Arnold 
in the café. This allowed Cecil enough time off to go fishing 
with friends in the Tweed River estuary. Both Cecil and 
Clarice played bowls (Clarice also played croquet) and they 
loved attending card nights and other social events. 


Clarice’s health became a problem with constant migraine 
headaches and frequent bouts of bronchitis. She was 
advised to head inland away from the humidity of the 
coast. The family moved first to Toowoomba and then to 
Pittsworth where Cecil opened a newsagency and general 
store. 


By the end of the 1920s, the family had returned to Tweed 


Clarice O'Connor in later life 


Heads and later Kingscliff where they managed to ride out the Great Depression. Clarice became 
known for the generosity she showed to the many unemployed rural men who came looking for 
work, If work could not be found, such as wood chopping or fence mending, she still managed to 


provide a good home-cooked meal for them. 


Noel, Betty and Reginald O'Connor c 1924 
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Before the end of the Second World War, Cecil and Clarice moved to Sydney where they opened a 
delicatessen in Bondi Road, Bondi. They later moved to Lakemba where they ran a milk bar before 
opening a stationery shop and lending library in Haldon Street. 


Cecil started having heart issues in the 1960s. He died peacefully at home in July 1968 at the age 
of 81. Clarice lived another 12 years before she peacefully passed away in September 1980 at the 
age of 91.95 


Reginald Matheson O'Connor 


Reg was 15 when his family received news that Reg’s uncle, Ivon Lattimore, had passed away at a 
hospital in Mildura, Victoria in April 1928. Ivon was a 29 years old returned soldier from the First 
World War and his death was both unexpected and mysterious. The family decided to send Reg 
down to Mildura to look into Ivon’s death. 


Reg made his way to Lismore where he caught a train to Sydney. Further trains took him to 
Melbourne and then Mildura. He spoke to nurses and staff at the hospital, the doctor who had been 
treating Ivon and some soldiers at the army base where Ivon had been working. It seemed that Ivon 
had choked on some food or drink that had caused his lungs to become sufficiently paralysed they 
could not provide enough breathing to support life. Ivon died 24 hours after he was admitted to 
hospital. Reg went to the cemetery and laid a wreath on Ivon’s grave before making the long trek 
home. 


Reg was working as a builder’s labourer when war 
broke out in 1939. He was quick off the mark to 
enlist. His battalion was eventually sent to North 
Africa where it was soon in action around Benghazi, 
Bardia and Tobruk, where it helped to crush the 
Italian 10% Army. The regiment then joined other 
defenders in Tobruk when it was besieged by the 
newly arrived German army. 


During a breakout assault on a heavily defended 
German position, Reg saw that the assault team 
tasked with blowing a breach in the defences with 
bombs had been wounded and were pinned down by 
heavy fire. Reg picked up a reserve bomb and then 
dodged and weaved his way through enemy fire for 
90 metres before placing and detonating the bomb. 
He then rallied the assault team through the breach 
and helped carry the wounded back to the base. 


Reg was promoted to corporal and received a 
Reg O'Connor in 1939 commendation for bravery. He later saw action in 
Greece, Crete and Syria. His service came to a 
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sudden end in July 1942 when he was shot in the chest. He was patched up and put in recovery 
until his repatriation to Australia. He was able to share the experience with Ivon’s brother, Arnold 
Lattimore, who had been shot in the chest in the First World War and still carried the deeply 
embedded bullet. 


After his unexpectedly early return to Australia, Reg married Alice Hatton in 1943. Alice was a 
nursing sister at a Brisbane hospital. They did not have any children. Instead they devoted 
themselves to their work and their friends. Alice became a hospital matron and Reg worked at the 
Queensland Art Gallery, mostly restoring old paintings. 


They spent their married lives in Brisbane and later on Bribie Island in retirement. Alice died in 
1983 when she was 71. Reg passed away in July 1989 when he was 76. 


Noel O’Connor 


Noel (known as Buddy to his family) was working as a shop assistant in 1939. He had been an 
active surf lifesaver on the coast, played rugby league and was a drummer in a band. 


Buddy was 24 when he tried to enlist in the Royal 
Australian Air Force (RAAF) as a pilot trainee but he 
failed the eyesight test. Instead, he enlisted in the army 
but was disappointed when his battalion was assigned 
to carry out mostly militia work in Queensland. He 
soon transferred out of the army and into the RAAF as 
a fitter armourer. 


He spent five years on service in New Guinea and the 
island groups north of Australia. His service took him 
to Milne Bay, Lae, Nadazab, New Britain, Aitape, 
Arandia, Noemfoor, Biak, Morotoi and Tarakan. 


In 1942, he dropped a bomb on his hand. From 
Townsville he was sent to Sydney for treatment. While 
he was there he met a part time canteen volunteer 
named Joyce Hely who was serving tea and biscuits at 
Central Railway Station to travelling servicemen. This 
was the start of an intense one week romance before 
Buddy had to return to Townsville. 


Buddy O'Connor in 1940 


They would not see each other again for over three years but they corresponded diligently. They 
married soon after the war ended in 1945 when Buddy was 28 and Joyce 21. They lived at Oakey 
near Toowoomba until Buddy’s discharge from service came through. They then lived with Joyce’s 
parents at Hurstville in Sydncy until their new home was built in Georges River Road, Oyster Bay 
where they raised their two sons. 


Buddy (now more widely known as Ian or to me as dad) worked as a Commonwealth public servant. 
He became involved in local affairs, including the progress association, the Scout group and the 
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ladies hospital auxiliary where he was the auditor of their books. Ian and Joyce later moved to 
Currah Road, Como West. 


Ian was afflicted with a lung condition caused by his war service. He eventually succumbed to that 
illness in August 2005 when he was 89. Joyce was 88 when she passed away in January 2013. 


Tan and Joyce O'Connor on their Wedding Day 1945 


Betty O’Connor 


Betty O’Connor changed her Christian name to Cameron by deed poll. Cameron was the clan name 
of her Scot grandmother. Cameron was 29 when she married 31 years old David Watts in May 1948 
at the Presbyterian Church in Lakemba where her parents were then living. The marriage took place 
soon after David’s divorce from his first wife was finalised. 


Cameron and David had two daughters and the family lived for many years in the eastern suburbs 
of Sydney. David and Cameron operated florist shops in the Menzies Hotel and the Wynyard Arcade 
in Sydney’s CBD. David was also an influential member of the international group of florists known 
as Interflora. 


David's father, Bertram Watts, was a Lieutenant Colonel commanding Australia’s 4‘ Field Artillery 
Brigade in the First World War. He was killed by a German shell in 1917, four months after David 
was born. David followed his father by enlisting for service during the Second World War. 
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David died suddenly in August 1976 when he was 59. Cameron later moved to Bribie Island to live 
close to her brother Reg. In later life she moved to Dunbible, a rural area in northern NSW, where 
she lived with her two daughters until her death in 2010 at the age of 91. 


ai 


David and Cameron Watts 
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Child of Thomas and Cecilia O'Connor 


Annie Veronica Mary O’Connor 


Annie O’Connor married John Ledwidge 1911 
6 Children: 


John Neville Ledwidge 


Cedric Thomas Ledwidge 


James Ledwidge 


Eileen Margaret Mary Ledwidge 


Mona Cecilia Ledwidge 


Francis Joseph Ledwidge 


Queenie, as Annie was known, was 23 when she married John Joseph Ledwidge (known as Jock} in 
August 1911, two years after coming to Sydney from Cathcart.4© They made their home in 
Annandale not far from Queenie’s family. Their first child, John Neville Ledwidge, was born a few 
months after the marriage.” 


Cedric Thomas Ledwidge (known as Tom) followed in 1913 and James Ledwidge in 1914. James, 
however, did not survive, dying later in the year. Queenie and Jock then had two daughters, Eileen 
in 1915 and Mona in 1917.49 


By 1918, the family had moved to a house named Trafalgar in Cuthbert Street, Waverley. It was 
while living here that Francis Joseph Ledwidge was born in 1918.9 Tragically, Francis died in 
October the following year at the Children’s Hospital, Camperdown when he was nine and half 
months old.s5! 


The family later moved to No 2 King Street, Bondi before establishing their long-time home at No 4 
Bennett Street, Bondi. They eventually moved to No 203 Denison Street at Bondi Junction. 
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Their daughter Eileen had married in 1935 and moved to Parkes in rural NSW. Jock and Queenie 
were visiting Eileen when Jock died on 11 April 1948.35 The family were attending a mass service 
at the Holy Family Church. Jock stood up for the reading of the gospel but suddenly collapsed. He 
died on the steps of the church with the last rites being ministered by Monsignor Brennan.2 


His body was brought back to Sydney. The funeral procession left St Patrick’s Church at Bondi for 
the Botany Cemetery. At the time of his death, it was noted Jock had eight grandchildren. 


Holy Family Church, Parkes 


In later life Queenie was described as “a short round woman who was always very happy.” She was 
still living in the Bondi area when she passed away on the last day of 1956 at the age of 68.25! She 
had been suffering from pancreatic cancer for at least a year and was being treated at the Mater 
Misericordiae Hospital at North Sydney when she died. She joined her husband at the Roman 
Catholic Cemetery at Botany. At the time of Queenie’s death the number of grandchildren had 
grown to 13. 


John Neville Ledwidge 
John married Annie Mary Ryan (known as Nan) in January 1946 and they had five daughters who 
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they named Rosalie, Jennifer, Cathie, Colleen and Alison. They were soon living in Talara Road, 
Gymea opposite the historic Hazelhurst homestead. The house was later known as No 780 
Kingsway, Gymea. 


Around the time of John’s retirement as a clerk, he and Nan moved to a unit at No 26 Grove Street, 
Birchgrove. The property was on the water overlooking Snails Bay near Balmain. 


John died in April 1979 at the age of 67. Nan was 84 when she passed away 20 years later in 
January 2000. 


Cedric Thomas Ledwidge 


John’s brother Cedric (who was known as Tom) married Kathleen Belinda Dignam (who was known 
as Kate) at St Patrick’s Church, Bondi on 31 January 1942. His brother John was best man. They 
spent their honeymoon in Kiama. 


Kate’s maiden name of Dignam happens to be the same as the wife of James O'Connor, Queenie’s 
uncle. It is probably a coincidence. I have found no obvious family connection. Kate was born in 
California and the family immigrated to Australia in February 1921. 


Tom enlisted for service in the Second World War but he was a bit late, leaving it to June 1945. The 
war was over by September 1945. He was discharged in November with the rank of staff sergeant. 


Tom had the unusual occupation of organ builder. There was probably not a big demand for the 
design and construction of new pipe organs. However, there was work available for the maintenance 
and repair of the many organs found in churches, chapels and theatres around Sydney and its 
suburbs. Tom's occupation 
was later shown as a fitter. 
Kate worked for many years as 
a typist. 


After their marriage, Tom and 
Kate lived at Miller Street, 
Bondi not far from Tom’s 
parents. After many years, 
they moved to nearby Tasman 
Street. Their final move was to 
a home unit in Hampstead 
Road, Homebush West. 


They had two children, Frank 
and Clare. Tom was 69 when 
he died in August 1982. Kate 
was 77 when she passed away 
in April 1987. 


Sydney Town Hall Organ 
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Eileen Margaret Mary Ledwidge 


Eileen was 20 when she married 24 years old Stanley James Parnham in November 1935. Stan 
worked as a storeman and they lived at Furber Road, Centennial Park in Sydney before moving to 
Close Street in the NSW regional town of Parkes where they lived for many years. They raised three 
children, Lynette, Gregory and Marea. Gregory would later enter the priesthood as a teacher, taking 
the name of Brother Marcellus Gabriel. 


It was at Parkes that Eileen’s father died during a visit in 1948. In Parkes, Stan worked as a store 
manager. He became unwell in the mid-1950s. Access to better medical treatment may have been 
the reason Eileen and Stan returned to Sydney. They were living at No 409 Great North Road at 
Five Dock when Stan was admitted to a private hospital. He had made his will in March 1956. Stan 
died in May 1956 at the age of 45. 


After Stan’s death, Eileen took up work as a stenographer and lived in Denison Street, Waverley. 
She was later joined by her son Gregory who seems to have left the priesthood but continued 
teaching. He is recorded as having married in 1964. He and his wife Eleanor moved to Queensland. 


T have no further information in relation to Eileen. 


Mona Cecilia Ledwidge 


Mona married John Douglas O'Sullivan in September 1939 when she was 22 and he was 24. They 
lived most of their married life 
together in an apartment at No 1 
Lucius Street, Bondi. The 12 
apartment brick building was 
built in the Art Deco style and was 
only a short distance to Bondi 
Beach. John worked as a motor 
driver. They had three children, 
Monica (known by her second 
name of Faye), Julie and Kerry. 


After a move to the end of Hall 
Street, Bondi, Mona and John 
retired to the Central Coast of 
NSW. They lived in a cottage in 
Bourke Road, Umina. John was 
73 when he died in November 
1987. It is thought Mona passed 


away in November 2005 at the age : ; 
of 88. No 1 Lucius Street, Bondi Beach 
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Child of Thomas and Cecilia O'Connor 


Cyril Eugene O’Connor 


Cyril (who was known as Eugene or Euie to people closer to him) was the only one of Thomas and 
Cecilia’s children to stay in Cathcart. He was a stocky 19 years old when his family left for Sydney 
in 1909. There had once been an abundance of O’Connors in Cathcart but now the only ones left 
were Euie, Harold and Harold’s mother Elizabeth who passed away in 1915. 


Euie stayed working on a dairy farm run by the Stewart family who were part of the Cathcart royalty. 
When the big recruitment drive for the First World War came through the Monaro area in late 1915, 
Euie was one of the boys from Cathcart who joined up with the Monaro contingent who called 
themselves The Men from Snowy River. They marched under a flag bearing that name. 


He was 24 when he enlisted in April 
1916 at Holts Flat, between Bombala 
and Cooma. Like most of the Monaro 
men who enlisted at the time, he was 
allocated to be a reinforcement for 
the 55% Battalion. He had some 
previous experience having been a 
member of the Cathcart Rifle Club 
under the leadership of his cousin 
Harold. Euie was five foot six inches 
tall, with a dark complexion, black 
hair and hazel eyes. 


He and three others had a big send- 

off at the School of Arts on 27 May 

1916, This was the send-off where 

A Property at Holts Flat Euie’s uncle, Terry McMahon, fell 

over and broke his leg. The town was 

very proud of these three volunteers and all of the others from Cathcart who enlisted at other times. 
There were some who would never return and quite a few who returned damaged. 
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Euie joined his unit at Goulburn for the trip to Sydney where he left on the ship Port Sydney on 4 
September 1916. He arrived in England on 29 October. With the rest of the reinforcements, he 
landed in France in late December 1916 which was now in the grip of winter. Luckily, Euie missed 
the horrendous disaster known as the Battle of Fromelles which severely reduced the numbers of 
the battalion. He and his fellow recruits were very welcomed additions. 


Little fighting occurred during the rest of the winter. With the coming of spring in 1917, the Germans 
were pushed back to their defensive position in France known as the Hindenburg Line. The battalion 
had some engagements during the Second Battle of Bullecourt before it was sent to Yypes in Belgium 
where it took part in the Battle of Polygon Wood in September 1917. 


ie MEN FROM 
RIVER 


The Men From Snowy River Flag 


In a fight on 17 October 1917 near the village of Zonnebeke, just north of Polygon Wood, Buie 
received a gunshot wound to the neck that went within an inch of killing him. He was taken to the 
Boulogne Field Hospital in France before being transported to the Northfield Hospital in England. 


After a long recuperation, he was back at the front by April 1918. News travelled slowly back to 
Australia. The Bombala Times reported on 14 June 1918 that Euie had recovered from his wounds 
and was shortly returning to France. The report passed on Euie’s wishes to be remembered to all 
his friends in Cathcart. 


Euie’s return allowed him to help in stemming the German onslaught known as the Sommes 
Offensive, the last desperate push by the Germans in the war. Another soldier from the 55% 
Battalion, my wife’s great uncle, Ernest Griffiths, was killed on 6 April 1918 when his shallow fox 
hole was repeatedly hit by heavy shelling. The two soldiers would have been acquainted. 


Only days before the big push back against the Germans from Villers-Bretonneux in August 1918, 
Euie came down with neuritis of the shoulder, probably a result of the earlier neck wound. He was 
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taken by the 14% Field Ambulance to a medical clearing station. The ambulance may have been 
driven by Joe Hely (my mother’s father) who was a driver with that unit. 


Euie was sent back to hospital in England where he was classified as unfit to return to the front. 
He eventually arrived back in Australia on the Sardinia on 19 April 1919. It was reported in July 
1919 that Euie had returned to Cathcart and he was “... looking wonderfully well, scaling over 13 
stone.”355 


Inevitably, a welcome home social event was 
organised at the School of Arts for Euie and five other 
returning soldiers, with much dancing, singing, 
speeches, as well as food and the ubiquitous 
refreshments. 


Euie’s aunt, Agnes Gerathy, arranged for a splendid 
welcome home party for Euie at Agnes’ rather grand 
Sydney residence called Peckham in St Johns Road, 
Forest Lodge, near Glebe. Agnes had married 
Thomas Madden in 1891. She and Thomas had 
raised a large family and lived a comfortable life. 
There were about 40 guests at the party, including 
most of Euie’s family and Norman Gaynor, who would 
later marry Euie’s younger sister Emily.3 


After Euie returned to Cathcart he worked as a 
labourer in the road gangs for many years. For a 
time, he worked for the NSW Main Roads Board 
which was established in 1924. For some reason I 
have not fathomed, he was by now known to many in 
Cathcart as Bunker. He was for a time the Cathcart 
rugby team’s hooker (otherwise known as the rake). 


A smart looking lady named Rose Eveline Bourk 

came down from Sydney in 1924 to visit Bede Taylor 

Cyril Eugene O'Connor 1916 and his wife Louisa at Cathcart. Rose was related to 

Louisa by marriage. Bede Taylor and Euie O'Connor 

were cousins (Bede’s mother was Euie O’Connor’s aunt Mary Gerathy who had married Charlie 

Taylor). Bede and Louisa were now running the old Victoria Hotel in Cathcart. Rose was helping 
out behind the bar when Euie O'Connor arrived and noticed the new barmaid. 


Euie was 34 when he married 38 years old Rose at St Jude’s Church in Randwick in August 1924.357 
They made their home in Cathcart on the comer of High and Throsby Streets next door to the 
Cathcart Butter Factory run by Harold O’Connor. They eventually called their house Shirval, after 
their two daughters, Shirley who was bern in September 1927 and Valma who was born in July 
1929. 


355 Bombala Times 4 July 1919, page 1 
355 Bombala Times 15 August 1919, page 3 
357 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 11215/1924 
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Euie was a quiet man, especially after the war. He had few friends but socialised with his cousin 
Harold and some of the Gerathy families. He kept in contact with some of the friends he made in 
the war, particularly Ron Whitby who came from Rocky Hall. He served on a local committee of the 
organisation later known as the Returned 
and Services League of Australia (RSL). 
He was also on the committee for the 
Exhibition Society responsible for running 
the annual Cathcart Show. 


Rose was a city girl who spent a lot of her 
time visiting family and friends in Sydney, 
often with her daughters in tow. She was 
frequently unwell and particularly 
suffered from gall stones.358 


Euie and Rose bought a Whippet motor 
car in 1929, just before the Great 
Depression started to bite. This would be 
their only car and they managed to hang 
onto it during the depression even when 
petrol, tyres and other items needing 
maintenance became almost impossible 
to obtain. Euie usually gave away his 
ration coupons for petrol so young people 
could still get around. 


In June 1936, Euie went to Sydney and 
was admitted to the Military Hospital at 
Randwick. The hospital had become a 
repatriation hospital for wounded 
servicemen who needed _ ongoing Euie and Rose O'Connor 1924 

treatment. Euie had been in much pain 

from his war wound. The treatment at the hospital was not particularly successful and Euie was 
forced to return in November for further attention.35° The Randwick facility was renamed Prince of 
Wales Hospital in 1953 after the opening of the new Concord Repatriation Hospital. 


Euie and Rose moved to Canberra in 1946 where Euie was employed by the ACT Parks and Gardens. 
He later became head gardener for the Civic area. 


Rose was 79 when she died in April 1966. Euie passed away in May 1975 when he was 85. They 
were both buried in Woden Cemetery. 

Shirley Rose O’Connor 

After Shirley O'Connor left school in Cathcart she became a governess to Charlie and Mary Taylor’s 


358 A Family Heritage— Lyn Ginns & Joy Macumber 2014 and for other information on this family 
359 Bombala Times 3 July 1936, page 4 
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children at Holts Flat. She later moved to Canberra, ahead of her parents, where she worked as a 
telephonist at Parliament House. She met her future husband, Charles Groves (known as Charlie), 
at a dance in the Bibbenluke Hall not knowing she would go out on a blind date with him two weeks 
later in Canberra. 


Shirley and Charlie married in 1949 and built a house in Bombala where Charlie worked as a 
builder. They had a son in 1950 who they named Graeme. They moved to Canberra in the mid- 
1960s where Charlie found a lot of well-paid building work. Charlie also managed to find the time 
to build a new house which would be the family home for over 40 years. 


When Charlie retired from the building industry, he found other less demanding work, including for 
a time being an attendant at Parliament House. 


Charlie was about 72 when he died in October 1993. Shirley was living at a nursing home called 
Fred Ward Gardens when she passed away in April 2017 at the age of 89. 


Rose, Valma and Shitley O'Connor 


Valma Elaine O'Connor 


Shirley’s sister Valma (known as (Val) spent a lot of her childhood in Sydney getting medical 
treatment for a type of palsy that made her right arm mostly unresponsive and to hang limp from 
the shoulder. The condition was caused at birth by damage to nerves in the neck. Today it has a 
better chance of successful treatment. It seems bizarre that Euie and Val would end up with totally 
unrelated damage to nerves in the neck. 


Val followed her sister Shirley to Canberra where she was amazed by the modernity of the nation’s 
capital. Cathcart still had no electricity connected to the town when she left. On a bus trip to 
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Bibbenluke with a friend in 1947, Val and her friend were invited by a fellow passenger, Geoff Ginns, 
to adance in Bombala. They enlisted the help of Val’s uncle, Harold O’Connor, then the postmaster 
at Bibbenluke, to drive them to the dance. 


Val and Geoff were eventually married in April 1949 in Canberra. They lived with Val’s parents for 
almost a year until they could obtain their own residence. They had two daughters, Kavyl, and 
Lynette. 


Geoff had been a serviceman during the Second World War. After the war he worked in the 
Commonwealth public service, which included a two year stay for the family in Tokyo. After Geoff's 
retirement in 1985, he and Val took a caravan around Australia and made many overseas holidays. 


Geoff died in July 2007 at the age of 72. My last information on Val is that she was living in 
comfortable retirement at an aged care facility on Queensland's sunshine coast and was now into 
her 90s. 


Valma Ginns 
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Child of Thomas and Cecilia O'Connor 


Eileen Clare O’Connor 


Like her sister Queenie, Eileen O'Connor found Waverley in Sydney’s eastern suburbs a good place 
to live. She was staying at No 5 Llandaff Street (now part of Bondi Junction) near Waverley Park 
when she met Allan Rupert Norman Little who came from Wyvern Avenue in Chatswood where he 
lived with his parents. 


Eileen was 30 when she married the much younger 21 years old Allan in January 1924 at the 
Anglican Church of All Saints in Woollahra.*° They had at least three children who were named 
Laurie Anne Little, Lynn Thomas Little and Mollie Clare Little. 


Eileen and Allan lived most of their married life at Artarmon, with the long term family home at No 
13 Carr Street. Allen worked as a clerk. 


Eileen suffered from a brain tumour late in 1971. Her condition deteriorated over the next four 
months until kidney failure sct in. She died in February 1972 when she was 78 years old.%6! She 
was buried in the Northern Suburbs General Lawn Cemetery. Allan was 73 when he passed away 
in June 1976.22 


Laurie Anne Little 


Eileen and Allan’s older daughter Laurie married Colyn Francis McEachern in November 1947. They 
were both 23 at the time. Colyn had served in the Second World War for a year as a signalman in 
Fortress Signals NSW which was a military radio network. 


360 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 2624/1924 
361 NSW BDM Death Certificate 47197/1972 
362 NSW BDM Death Certificate 13740/1976 
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Colyn had been a partner in an engineering firm known as Frank Tranter Engineering Company but 
the partnership was dissolved during the time Colyn was in the army. 


Colyn later worked in the insurance industry. 
After their marriage, they lived for a time at 
Bellevue Hill in Sydney before relocating to 
Queensland about 1949. For the next 10 years 
they lived at Bilsen Road, Wavell Heights, a 
Brisbane suburb to the north of the city, where 
they raised three boys Duncan, Stuart and 
Robert. 


The next 10 years or so were spent living in 
Gilgandra Street, Indooroopilly, a western 
suburb of Brisbane on the Brisbane River 
upstream of the city. Colyn and Laurie 
returned to Sydney in the late 1960s and lived 
at Eurobin Avenue, Manly. Colyn now worked 
as an insurance broker. Colyn McEachern 


In later life, they returned to Brisbane to live in the suburb of Taringa, just north of Indooroopilly. 
Colyn was 75 when he died in April 2000. Laurie was 93 when she passed away 17 years later in 
October 2017 at the Wesley Hospital in Brisbane. 


Lynn Thomas Little 


Laurie’s brother Lynn also served in the Second World War. He enlisted in the RAAF in October 
1943 and was discharged in March 1946 with the rank of Leading Aircraftman. 


Lynn did not marry and lived at his parent’s house at Carr Street, Chatswood. He stayed there after 
the death of his parents. He was well liked by his sisters and their families. Lynn was 65 when he 
died in December 1990. 


Mollie Clare Little 


Mollie was 21 and living with her parents at Chatswood when she married 27 years old Frank Arthur 
McDavitt in July 1948. Frank had also served in the Second World War. 


They spent a short time living at Bondi before moving to a semi-detached house in Taylor Street, 
Kogarah where they would stay for over 20 years while bringing up their two children, Andrew and 
Diane. 


They later moved to Liverpool before returning to Kogarah to live for a time in an apartment building 
in Warialda Street. Frank was 74 when he died in February 1996. Mollie was 72 when she passed 
away in June 1999. 
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Memorial to Eileen Little 
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Child of Thomas and Cecilia O'Connor 


Emily Irene O’Connor 


Waverley became a popular place for the O’Connor sisters to live after their family life at Annandale. 
It was at Waverley that 26 years old Emily Irene O'Connor (who was known as Rene) married Norman 
John Gaynor in September 1922.363 


Their first child, Kevin Geoffrey Gaynor, was born in August 1923 at Nurse Sturrock’s private 
hospital Drynane at Bondi. They had two other children, Norman Leon Gaynor and Barry Bernard 
Gaynor. Norman worked as a travelling salesman. After initially living in Kenilworth Street, 
Waverley, he and Rene made their family home in Marrickville, mostly at No 6 Coronation Avenue 
(later part of Petersham). 


It is possible that the two sons Norm and Barry Gaynor were first grade rugby union players as two 
young men with those names played for the St George and Parramatta teams in the 1950s but it 
may just be coincidence. 


Norm senior died suddenly at home in November 1964 at the age of 70.354 Rene later moved to a 
home unit in Carlingford before moving into the Anglican retirement home at Castle Hill known as 
Mowll Village, named after Howard Mowll, the Anglican Archbishop of Sydney from 1933 to 1958. 


As the aged care facilities expanded at the Castle Hill complex, Rene moved into the Donington Court 
facility. In April 1986, Rene’s right foot became badly infected and was found to be gangrenous. 
While being treated for the infection, she suffered a stroke and died two days later on 4 June.365 She 
was 89 years old. She was buried at the Northern Suburbs Catholic Lawn Cemetery at North Ryde. 


363 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 12087 /1922 
364 NSW BDM Death Certificate 34970/1964 
365 NSW BDM Death Certificate 13370/1986 
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Donnington Court Aged Care Facility, Castle Hill 


Kevin Geoffrey Gaynor 


Kevin enlisted for service in the Second World War on Christmas Eve, 1941 when he was 18. That 
may have added a gloom over the family’s festive feelings. Kevin served in various army units 
including an Australian Field Ambulance. He spent over 500 days in New Guinea. He had a spot 
of bother when he was court martialled for desertion after returning to Australia. He was found not 
guilty of desertion but guilty of being absent without leave, so he must have had a good story. After 
serving detention, he was sent on overseas service again with his last service at Wewak in New 
Guinea. He suffered badly from malaria for may years. 


Kevin was 25 when he married Winifred Betty Chandler in March 1950, They made their home at 
Brighton Avenue, Croydon Park where Kevin would spend most of his following life. He and Wynne 
(as she was known) had two children, Paul and Ross. Kevin worked as a salesman like his father. 


Kevin and Wynne relocated to the NSW Central Coast and lived at Tascott, a suburb on Brisbane 
Water to the south of Gosford. Kevin was 65 when he died in June 1989. 


Norman Leon Gaynor 


Like his brother Kevin, Norm also served in the Second World War having enlisted in May 1944, His 
last service was with the unit known as 2 Australian Advanced 2 Echelon but I have no idea what 
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that unit did although Echelon companies were often associated with Headquarter units. He was 
discharged in December 1946. 


Norm was about 27 when he married Betty Walker in 1953. They had two children, Jill and Craig. 
The family lived at a cottage in Lilli Pilli Point Road in the far southern Sydney suburb of Lilli Pilli. 
‘They seem to have lived here for many years except for a time around 1960 when they were living 
in the Brisbane suburb of Holland Park. Norm was also a salesman and had taken a job in Brisbane 
as a sales manager. It wasn’t long before the family returned to Lilli Pilli. 


Norm was 70 when he died suddenly in February 1997. Betty is thought to have been 81 when she 
passed away 12 years later in Canberra in June 2009. 


Barry Bernard Gaynor 


Barry was too young to serve in the Second World War which may have been a relief to his parents. 
He was 26 when he married Olive Janette Fletcher (known as Jan) in October 1956. They had one 
child, Timothy. 


Barry and Jan lived in a small unit block in Gosport Street, Cronulla before moving to Sydney’s 
north west. Most of their married life together was spent at Eddy Street, Thornleigh. Barry also 
worked as a sales representative while in her early years, Jan worked as a secretary. 


Barry died on Christmas Eve 2001 at the age of 71. I have no further information in relation to Jan. 


Lilli Pilli Point on Port Hacking, Sydney 
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Child of Thomas and Cecilia O'Connor 


orothy Ethel O’Connor 


Doris was 24 when she married 39 years old Aubrey Donald Fuller in April 1923.96 Aubrey had 
been a long-time resident of Annandale having acquired a box making factory in Johnston Street in 
about 1918. He was an established businessman by the time of the marriage, employing about five 
people. 


The year after their marriage, Aubrey found enough venture capital and two finance partners to set 
up a company called A D Fuller Box Co Limited.%5’ The company had an initial capital of £5,000 at 
£1 per share. A new factory was built at 157 Young Street, Annandale on the corner of Collins 
Street. The business became a great success but was short lived as fire, the scourge of box factories 
everywhere, swept through the factory in March 1925 causing £2,000 worth of damage. Fortunately, 
most of the damage was covered by insurance. 


The factory was soon rebuilt and business restored. Aubrey and Doris had three children. Darcy 
Cecil Fuller and Donald Trevor Fuller were twins born in 1924. They were followed by another son, 
Russell Edward Fuller who was born in 1929. 


An even worse fire than the earlier one broke out in 1930 about 2 am on 25 February. Aubrey, 
Doris and the three children were asleep in their house next door to the factory when a 
nightwatchman alerted them to the fire by loudly knocking on their front door and appropriately 
yelling “Fire.” Doris grabbed eight month old Russell and ran into the street in her nightwear, 
followed by Aubrey who had gathered up the twins. 


By now, most of the factory was well ablaze and flames were licking the house. Aubrey and 
neighbours rushed back and forth into the house and carried out most of the furniture and 


366 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 16814/1923 
387 The Sydney Moming Herald 24 July 1924, page 11 
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belongings into the street. In the meantime, the first of 
the fire trucks arrived and were able to save the house 
from further damage. 


In the light of day it was clear the factory was gutted. 
200 boxes ready for delivery had been destroyed as well 
as machinery and a lorry.38 Doris told reporters she 
had been in bed reading a novel called Smothered Fires 
by Harriet Comstock before she fell asleep. News of the 
fire was widely reported in newspapers around NSW. 


The business became insolvent and was put into the 
hands of creditors. Aubrey, however, was able to move 
on and later re-establish himself as a box maker. 


After the fire, Doris found she could not return to the 
house. Instead, they moved in with Aubrey’s older 
sister, Annie May Fuller, who had her own house at No 
112 Cardigan Street, Annandale. By 1933, the family, 
including Annie, had moved to No 105 Alt Street, 
Ashfield. 


Don and Darcy Fuller, who were 
rescued from the fire carly to-day. 


Picture in The Sun Newspaper 


When they grew up, the twin boys joined Aubrey in the box making business. The youngest son 
Russell took up work as a clerk. By 1943, the family had moved to a large property fronting Forest 


Burnt out Lorry and Factory at Annandale 


Road at Mortdale called The Knoll. 
The property was run as a dairy farm 
and over the years the family sold alot 
of milk and cream as well as excess 
cows and bulls, For a time, the family 
was joined by Aubrey’s brother 
William Henry Fuller and William’s 
son Harold 


The property, which was at No 579 
Forest Road was sold off in about 
1956. I suspect it is now part of 
Penshurst West Public School which 
was opened in 1957. Perhaps the 
family fell on hard times because by 
1958 they were living at the Herne 
Bay Settlement, along with other 
members of the wider Fuller family. 


The settlement at Herne Bay (today known as Riverwood) was the site of a hospital built by the US 
Army to accommodate US casualties during the Second World War. After the war, the buildings, 
mostly over 1,000 huts, were partitioned by the NSW Housing Commission into flats to 
accommodate up to three families per hut until more permanent accommodation could be found. 


Up to 6,000 people lived in the huts during this time (including a young George Freeman who would 


388 Evening News 25 February 1930, page 1 
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become one of Sydney’s best known criminals). Aubrey and Doris, along with Darcy, Donald and 
Donald’s wife, occupied Flat 362A. 


The move may have been too much for Doris. She became a patient at the Parramatta Mental 
Hospital where she died from pneumonia and associated kidney disease on 30 August 1957 at the 
age of 58.%9 No cause of death was linked to dementia or other mental illness, making it a mystery 
why she was a patient at the mental hospital. The coroner at Parramatta accepted the medical 
evidence as conclusive and saw no need for an inquest. 


Aubrey was not far behind, passing away three years later in May 1960 at the age of 77.77 


4 | 


ALE Ra 


Huts at the Hearne Bay Settlement 


Darcy Cecil Fuller 


Darcy spent most of the first half of his life living with his parents at their various addresses. He 
was 44 when he married Shirley Elaine Claxton in February 1969. Shirley was a school teacher and 
may have withheld the news of her marriage from her employer as she kept her maiden name for 


many years. 


Darcy and Shirley lived in a unit block at the end of Stanley Street, Amcliffe. Darcy worked as a 
foreman, possibly at a box factory. 


369 NSW BDM Death Certificate 21265/1957 
370 NSW BDM Death Certificate 15059/1960 
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Shirley died in May 2000 but Darcy lived another 15 years until his death in September 2015 at the 
age of 91. 


Memorial to Darcy Fuller 


Donald Trevor Fuller 


Donald was 19 when he married Eileen Beryl Price in March 1946, They lived with Donald’s parents, 
first at Mortdale and later at Hearne Bay before they moved to their own residence at No 66 Percy 
Street, Blacktown. Donald continued working as a box maker. 


They had at least three sons, John, Trevor and Brian. I have not come across any report of Donald 
or Eileen having passed away so there is still a chance they are well into old age. 


Russell Edward Fuller 


Russ, as he was known, was 24 when he married Anne Dorothy Bridges in March 1954. Russ was 
working as a clerk and Anne as a secretary. After first living at Langer Street, Rockdale they moved 
to Matson Crescent on the corner of President Avenue at Gymea in Sydney’s south. 


They raised seven children who they named David, Belinda, Gillian, Glenn, Jane, Peter and Kerrin. 
By 1972, the family had moved to a property in Ellesmere Road, Gymea with a water frontage to 
Gymea Bay. Russ was now working as an advertising executive. 


Russ was 83 when he died in August 2012. He and Anne had been married for 58 years. 
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Child of Thomas and Cecilia O'Connor 


John Lindon Dymont O’Connor 


It was thought for a long time that John Lindon O'Connor (who was known as Jack and Lindon was 
sometimes spelt Linden) was the John L O’Connor who married Mary Ellen Long in June 1920 in 
Sydney.371 However, this is incorrect as that John was in fact John Levy O'Connor, a Melbourne 
born hairdresser who happened to be living at Waverley at the time of his marriage. 


In fact, there is far more information about the unrelated John Levy O’Connor than there is about 
John Lindon O'Connor. His details are quite sketchy. 


One particular event that was recorded 


7“ AM SORRY !” for posterity was the time in 1924 when 

° Jack was assaulted. He was walking 
along Reservoir Street, Surry Hills in 
inner Sydney at about 9.40 pm 


. (probably on his way home from a pub 
Hit the Wrong Man - perhaps the Royal Albert Hotel which 
was in Reservoir Street) heading 

towards his home in Albion Street when 


es 

he became “tired.” He sat down on the 

ATTACK WITH AN AXE) steo in front of a house for a few 
ame 


minutes when the front door suddenly 
opened, a man came out and attacked 
Jack with an axe. He was hit on the 
head causing a bad laceration (which 
you would expect with an axe). 


“| thought you were someone 
else, $ am sorry | hit you with the 
axe. 


The assailant and an accompanying 
woman then fled the house before 
police arrived. Sergeant Cantwell 
conveyed Jack to Sydney Hospital where he had three stitches put in his wound. Police later 
arrested a man who said he thought Jack was someone else.2”? 


Headline in The Sun Newspaper 


371 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 5542/1920 
3” The Sun 18 August 1924, page 7 
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Jack worked as a printer and by 1931 was living at No 18 Victoria Road, Glebe Point, not too far 
from where his father Thomas used to live in his final days. Living with Jack, according to the 
Electoral Roll for 1931 is Olive Muriel O’Connor. Under the very common name of John O’Connor 
rather than his more identifiable name, 29 years old Jack married 26 years old Olive Muriel 
McCarthy at St James Roman Catholic Church, Forest Lodge, near Glebe, on 24 May 1930.37 


They had one child, a son named Ronald Lindon O’Connor who was born about 1935. 


Jack and Muriel (as Olive was known) spent some years living at No 39 Cardigan Street, Annandale 
(but well after his sister Doris lived in that street), About 1943 they moved to No 17A Poate Road, 
Centennial Park. 


Jack suffered from high blood pressure. When he was in his 50s he started developing bad 
headaches. He was eventually diagnosed as having a blood clot in the brain. His condition slowly 
worsened and he was admitted to the Coast Hospital at Little Bay (later known as Prince Henry 
Hospital) on 8 September 1958. He died 12 days later on 
20 September.37* He was 57 years old. 


He was buried at the Woronora Roman Catholic Cemetery. 
The celebrant attending his funeral was a 64 years old Irish 
born priest, Father Thomas Dunlea, who had been 
appointed parish priest at Sutherland in 1934. He set up 
a refuge for homeless boys at Engadine in 1940. The 
refuge, called Boys Town, was modelled on a similar refuge 
in the US. 


Father Dunlea had been the minister at the burial service 
at Woronora Cemetery in 1944 for Rita Fourter (nee 
Connolly), a granddaughter of Jack’s aunt, Margaret 
Connolly, of Rocky Hall. 


Muriel lived at No 129 Queen Victoria Street, Bexley, the 
residence they had moved to not long before Jack’s death. 
I have not been able to track her later life. 


Jack was the second youngest of his parents’ children (and 

the youngest son), yet he ended up being the informant for Father Thomas Dunlea 
the death certificates for both his mother (in Cathcart in 

1908) and his father (in Glebe in 1926). 


Ronald Lindon O'Connor 


Jack and Muriel’s son Ronald was in his late 20s when he married Edith Jane Argent in January 
1964 at Coffs Harbour. They had five children who they named Patricia, Keirene, John, Shaun and 
Michael. Ron joined the Australian Army sometime after the Second World War and spent many 


373 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 6754/1930 
374 NSW BDM Death Certificate 25658/1958 
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years as a soldier. By 1968, Ron and Edith were living at Goldfinch Street in the Brisbane suburb 
of Inala. 


By 1972, they had relocated to a property in Mannix Parade, Warwick Farm in Sydney’s south west. 


In 1978 Ron, as an army corporal, was awarded the National Medal for extended operational service 
as part of the new Australian honours system. 


Edith was 77 when she died in January 2018 at Lurnea. Ron would by now be in his mid-80s. 


Australian National Medal 
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Child of Thomas and Cecilia O'Connor 


Hilda Josephine O’Connor 


Hilda O’Connor married Wilfred Fitzpatrick 1922 
6 Children: 


Wilfred John Fitzpatrick b c 1922 71 years 


Allan Francis Fitzpatrick 1923 86 years 


Leonard Thomas Fitzpatrick © 1925 47 years 


Ronald Leslie Fitzpatrick © 1927 51 years 


Norma Jean Fitzpatrick 1929 85 years 


Elva Marjory Fitzpatrick 1930 TT years 


Hilda Josephine O’Connor (who was known as Jo) was the last child of Thomas and Cecilia 
O'Connor. Jo was 19 when she married 25 years old Wilfred Fitzpatrick at Annandale in July 
1922.375 Jo and Wilfred had six children. 


Wilfred worked as a carpenter. The family lived at No 5 Short Street, Enfield before relocating in the 
1930s to the settlement of Oak Flats, on the southern shores of Lake Illawarra, south of Wollongong. 
There had been a small housing boom at Oak Flats in the 1920s which dropped off during the Great 
Depression. However, following an advertising campaign about the therapeutic qualities of the lake 
water, a flurry of ailing citizens went on a frenzy to build week-enders beside the lake as an 
alternative to visiting the spas in the Blue Mountains. 


By 1937, the family had returned to Sydney and were living at Union Street, Paddington, before 
moving to a terrace house at No 45 Underwood Street. 


Jo and Wilfred returned to Oak Flats in 1958 as the area enjoyed a post war housing boom. They 
retired to the Sutherland Shire where they lived at No 5 Paddison Avenue, Gymea. 


Wilfred was 66 when he died in May 1963.376 In about 1977, Jo developed a skin cancer on her 
face. It turned out to be a melanoma. Unfortunately, it spread to some of her vital parts before 


375 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 9719/1922 
376 NSW BDM Death Certificate 14937/1963 
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detection and she passed away at Calvary Hospital, Kogarah in February 1979 at the age of 76.377 
She was buried at Woronora Roman Catholic Cemetery with her husband. Jo left behind eight 
surviving grandchildren and 10 great grandchildren. 


Oak Plats in 1950 


Wilfred John Fitzpatrick 


Wilfred (who was known as Bill) does not appear to have married. He spent his early adult years 
living at home with his parents or close by. His occupation was a process worker but in the mid- 
1950s, when he was living in Wollongong, he supplemented his income working as a taxi driver. 


In August 1954 he had an accident on Bulli Pass. As his taxi came around a sharp bend he was hit 
by the tail end of a semi-trailer which ripped the hood off his car. The car was then pushed off the 
road leaving Bill with severe abrasions to his head and face requiring hospital treatment.3” 


After getting his taxi repaired, he was again involved in an accident four months later when his car 
collided with a truck in Crown Street, Wollongong. He received more lacerations to the head and 
abrasions to his knees which again required hospital treatment.2"° 


By 1968, Bill was living at South Hurstville in Sydney in the possibly less permanent address of the 
South Hurstville Hotel (later known as the Kings Head Tavern). After a move to Peakhurst, Bill 
settled at No 326 Princes Highway, Sylvania Heights. 


377 NSW BDM Death Certificate 4881/1979 
378 Mlawarra Daily Mercury 27 August 1954, page 1 
379 South Coast Times and Wollongong Argus 22 November 1954, page 1 
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He was still living at Sylvania Heights when he was admitted to Calvary Hospital at Kogarah where 
he died in June 1993 when he was about 71. 


Allan Francis Fitzpatrick 


Allan was a driver who enlisted for service during the Second World War. After the war he lived for 
atime at No 69 Rhodes Street, Matraville. Living next door to him were William and Doris Wedon 
and their daughter Constance who worked as a clerk. William was also a driver and he may have 
had a work connection with Allan. 


In any event, it was Constance who gained Allan’s attention and set him on his way for a lifelong 
love affair. Allan was almost 29 when he married 26 years old Constance Florence Wedon (known 
as Connie) in October 1953. 


They spent much of their married life at No 59 Ogilvy Street, Peakhurst, not far from Salt Pan Creek. 
Here they raised their two daughters Carole and Lynn. 


Connie died in June 1993 when she was 65. Allan was 86 when he passed away 17 years later in 
October 2010. 


NNIE 
pZPATRICK FITZPATRICK 


77.11.1923 23.10.2010 
7.11. 


16.11 1927 - 6.6-1988 


Much dfather 


Much loved an Father, 84" 
Mother 0! 
Carole & Lyne 
‘And loved nanne 


Gravestone of Allan and Connie Fitzpatrick 


Leonard Thomas Fitzpatrick 


Like his older brother Bill, Len does not appear to have married. He was a labourer in his early 
working life but later became a driver like his father and his brother Allan. Having no reason to 
leave home, he spent most of his life living in the family home. 
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During the early 1950s Len worked for W T Weeks & Co who manufactured travel bags and cases 
from their factory in Farr Street, Marrickville. 


Len was 47 when he died suddenly in June 1972, nine years after his father and six years before 
his mother. 


Ronald Leslie Fitzpatrick 


Ron Fitzpatrick worked as a storeman and later as a machinist and lived in the family home all of 
his life. Like his older brothers Bill and Len, he never married. He was 51 when he died in April 
1979, a mere two months after his mother’s death. I thought perhaps there may have been some 
connection but his death was unrclated to that of his mother, just poor timing. 


Ron had for some months suffered severely from a series of blood clots. These led to multiple organ 
failure and pneumonia. He eventually died from a fatal heart attack. It was more likely Ron’s poor 
prognosis may have contributed to his mother’s death. 


Norma Jean Fitzpatrick 


Norma was quite young (about 17) when she married 23 years old Allan Frederick Hemmett in 
November 1947. Their engagement had been announced four months earlier in The Sydney Morning 
Herald on 26 July. Allan had a more exotic ancestry with his paternal grandfather having an Indian 
heritage. His father George had served 
in the Australian 36t Battalion 
during the First World War. 


Allan followed his father by enlisting 
in the Second World War in October 
1943 although he had already been 
working full time in the Citizens 
Military Force. Allan was assigned to 
the 20% Field Company, an 
engineering support infantry group. 
He was a sapper who spent much time 
fighting against the Japanese in New 
Guinea. He was discharged in July 
1946. 


Allan seemed to be an enterprising 

20" Field Company young man. The year before he 

- enlisted, he and a friend had a habit 

of borrowing motor cars at night and using them as taxis around town and for ferrying home girls 

from the Sydney Glaciarium at Railway Square near Central Station. The Glaciarium was opened 
in 1907 and closed in 1955. 
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As the practice of borrowing cars without permission was illegal, Allan and his friend were charged 
and brought before the court. The magistrate thought there were too many offences of this kind and 
action must be taken to stop young men of this class from committing them. They were sentenced 
to six months in prison on each of four charges, to be served concurrently. 


is 


Sydney Glaciarium at Railway Square Sydney (marked X) 


Norma and Allan may have spent some time living with Norma’s parents at Paddington but by the 
early 1950s they had bought a property in Anzac Avenue, Engadine in Sydney's south, They 
relocated to their long term address in Chipilly Avenue, Engadine, just around the corner from 
Father Dunlea’s Boys Town and the St John Bosco complex. They were later joined by Allan’s 
mother Edna after the death of her husband George. 


Norma and Allan had four children, Paul, Dianna, Julie and Barry. 


The processing of George's estate was done by a local Engadine solicitor, Warren Colman, who by 
coincidence one day would be one of my partners in the Australian based law firm Minter Ellison. 


In 1949 Allan was appointed an Honorary Fire Patrol Officer under the NSW Bush Fires Act. 
Engadine was on the edge of a large bush area that included Heathcote National Park. Bushfires 
were a common threat to the local communities. He was awarded the National Medal under the 
Australian honours system in 1984 for long service in the bush fire brigades. 


Allan was 77 when he died in February 2002 while living at an aged care facility known as 
Hammondville Homes where he was living with Norma. Norma was 85 when she passed away in 
May 2014, also at Hammondville. Their remains are together at the Forest Lawn Memorial Park at 
Leppington in Sydney’s west. 


38 Daily Telegraph 1 October 1942, page 6 
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Elva Marjory Fitzpatrick 


Elva was about 18 when she married 23 years old Herbert Allan Harding in May 1949. Herbert also 
served in the Second World War, enlisting in March 1944 in the RAAF. He was assigned to the No 
8 Stores Depot which was based mainly at Macrossan on the Burdekin River south of Townsville in 
Queensland, not far from Charters Towers. He was a Leading Aircraftman when he was discharged 
in April 1946. 


RAAF No 8 Stores Depot, Macrossan 


Elva spent some time on her own living with her parents at Oak Flats while Herbert spent time away 
working as a carpenter during the post war housing boom. By the late 1950s they were living at 
their long term residence at No 10 Amiens Avenue, Engadine, not far from Elva’s sister Norma. 


Their daughter, Hellen Fay Harding, was still living at home in 1980 when she was 25. Elva and 
Herbert may have had other children but no obvious obituaries for either Elva or Herbert were ever 
made that would have helped to identify a wider family. 


Herbert died in October 2006 when he was 80. Elva was 77 when she passed away in March 2008. 
Her funeral was conducted by the minister of St Johns Anglican Church at Sutherland, the Reverend 
Rod Harding. It may only be a coincidence they shared the same surname but it is definitely a 
coincidence that Rod was the minister who baptised two of my children. 


The details are not particularly clear, but when Elva and Herbert’s daughter Hellen was in her mid- 
20s, she relocated to Kenya, possibly as a teacher or missionary in Nairobi. She married a man 
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whose surname was Gatimu and they had a son, Edward Maina Gatimu. He became a pilot working 
with Blue Bird Aviation. 


Edward was flying a cargo plane from Wilson Airport in Nairobi to Somalia with a cargo of a local 
tea known as miraa. The plane turned back after two hours following a problem with one of the two 
engines which was later turned off. As it tried to land at the airstrip, the plane hit the boundary 
fence, flipped and burst into flames. Edward died on the way to hospital. 


Plane Crash in Nairobi that killed Edward Gatimu 


Tributes described Edward as “... an outstanding pilot/ human being.” His estate was managed by 
his daughter Mandy and his mother Hellen. 


To add to the tragedy, Hellen returned to Australia and was living in Amy Street, Marrickville when 
she passed away in August 2012. She was 57 years old. She was clearly loved by many people in 
Australia and Kenya. The messages posted in remembrance included this one: 


| “Such a beautiful Lady, you changed my life simply by being 
such a caring and mindful person. The world is a better place 
because you were part of it.” 
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Child of John and Ann O'Connor 


Richard O’Connor 


Richard O’Connor married Mary Ann Murphy 1900 
4 Children: 
Mary Eileen O'Connor b 1901 d 1938 37 years 
Isabel Elizabeth O'Connor b 1904 d 1988 84 years 
Edward O'Connor b 1905 d 1905 O years 
Basil Richard Alexander O’Connor b 1909 d 1967 58 years 


Richard O’Connor was the last surviving child of John and Ann O'Connor, his younger brother 
Frederick having died soon after birth. Richard (who was known as Dick, at least as an adult) was 
two years old when his mother died and five years old when his father died. He had a lot of older 
siblings to help raise him and no doubt he remained close to them, particularly his older sisters. 


He suffered the loss of some of those siblings who were like parents to him. His brother Edward 
died when Dick was 22. William died when Dick was 30 and John died when Dick was 34. 


I don’t know what age Dick was when he left Cathcart to join the NSW Railways. He was 26 when 
he was based at Goulburn on the main line from Sydney to Melbourne, which had only been fully 
connected eight years earlier in 1883. Goulburn had been a station since 1869 and was a junction 
for a number of branch lines, including the one to Cooma and Bombala. Goulburn became a major 
rail centre and it was here that Dick worked his way up from a stoker and fireman to become a 
locomotive engine driver. 


The 1891 Census for Goulburn has details provided by the station master showing Dick was residing 
in the Engine Drivers and Firemen Quarters at the station. 


Not long after, he was transferred to Harden, a station further down the main line and a terminus 
for many train services as well as a junction for other lines. It also had its own locomotive depot. 
The new station was built a mile up the hill from the existing town of Murrumburrah. A new town 
soon sprang up around the station. For a time, the new town was known as North Murrumburrah, 
before it was renamed Harden. The two towns still exist in name but are now physically one 
conjoined town. 


It was at Harden that Dick came into some serious wealth. 
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Goulburn Railway Station c 1879 


Horse racing, and betting on the results, has been around since horses first arrived in the colony. 
By the 1880s it was mostly illegal to run bets on horses away from the racecourse. People came up 
with clever ways to get around the law. One way was to run a sweepstake where people purchased 
a chance to have their ticket randomly drawn and then allocated to a horse running in an upcoming 
race. The loophole is that you are betting on your ticket being drawn rather than on a particular 
horse. 


These sweepstakes were known as Consultations, a euphemism somewhat like an otherwise illegal 
lottery being known as a Guessing Competition. A Consultation usually had around 3,000 
subscribers but the ones run by Tattersalls would often have many more subscribers. 


Dick O’Connor purchased a 2/6d ticket in one particular Consultation for the Junee Cup, to be 
raced at a meeting in February 1899. The Consultation closed with 3,123 subscribers. Tickets were 
drawn for each horse in the race. Substantial prizes would be given for the first three placegetters. 
Lesser prizes would be given to the remaining horses who competed or were scratched. 


Dick’s ticket was one of the lucky ones to be drawn and it was allocated to a horse from Wagga 
Wagga named Ben who, while not among the favourites to win, was still in with a good chance. As 
it turned out, Ben won the hotly contested race. I don’t know how much Dick won but it was likely 
to be more than £500.%*! A friend of Dick's, and fellow railway worker, won second prize in the same 
Consultation the following year. 


The windfall must have been all Dick needed to ask a local girl to marry him. The girl was Mary 
Ann Murphy and they were married at Murrumburrah in July 1900. Dick was 35 years old and 
Mary Ann was 22. Mary Ann had lived in the twin towns all her life and her marriage gave her the 
opportunity to see more of the State, if not the big city. 


381 Murrumburrah Signal and County of Harden Advocate 18 February 1899, page 2 
382 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 5870/1900 
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Harden Railway Station 


Dick was soon transferred from Harden to Cowra where their first child, Mary Eileen O'Connor, was 
born in August 1901.28 Probably to avoid confusion with her mother, the child was always known 
as Eileen. Their residence at the time, according to the 1901 Census, was in Main Street, Cowra. 


Dick was transferred again, this time to the major railway hub of Bathurst. Another daughter, 
Isabel Elizabeth O'Connor, was born in 1904 but her birth does not appear to have been registered. 
This child became known as Bell. 


A son, Edward O'Connor, was born in August 1905 but, sadly, died only a few days later.38 


Dick and Mary Ann’s next and last child was born in February 1909 at Bathurst.2®5 They gave him 
the extra-long name of Basil Richard Alexander O’Connor. The name was obviously too long for 
Basil in later life as he dropped the name Alexander from many later records (but not the Electoral 
Rolls). 


Not long after Basil’s birth, it was found that Dick was infected with active tuberculosis (TB). For 
some reason, the disease had become prevalent in Australia from the turn of the century. This was 
the same disease that many years later killed Dick’s distant relatives, Rita Fourter and Ivy and Jean 
McMahon. 


383 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 21617/1901 
381 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 20899/1905 and Death Certificate 8120/1905 
385 NSW BDM Birth Certificate 11995/1909 
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Child of Richard and Mary O'Connor 


Basil Richard Alexander O’Connor 


Basil O’Connor married Ellen Currell 1939 
8 Children: 


Eileen Mary O'Connor d not applicable 


Marie T O'Connor d not applicable 


Maureen F O'Connor not applicable 


Christine O’Connor not applicable 


Gerard O'Connor not applicable 


John O'Connor not applicable 


Michael J O'Connor not applicable 


Kathleen M O’Connor not applicable 


Basil O’Connor took after his father and waited until he was 30 before he married 24 years old Ellen 
Elsie Currell in August 1939, only two weeks before Australia entered the Second World War.* 
Basil enlisted in the army on 2 February 1942 at the recruitment centre in Martin Place, Sydney. 
He was almost 33 and working as a bread carter. 


He and Ellen were living at Gibbs Street, Rockdale with their first born child Eileen. Ellen soon 
relocated to Fullers Road, Chatswood where she lived with her mother while Basil was in the army. 
Basil was with the 36 Battalion when he was discharged in November 1945 having spent a total of 
over three and a half years in service, with just over two years overseas in New Guinea and New 
Britain. During that time, Basil suffered badly from malaria and asthma. 


Basil and Ellen made up for lost time by having seven more children between 1946 and 1958. After 
the war they made their home in Fairview Street, Guilford. In the mid-1950s the family moved to 
Brisbane for a time where Basil found employment as an ironworker. They returned to NSW in 1958 
and were living in Mark’s Point, a southern suburb of Newcastle close to the entrance to Lake 
Macquarie. 


400 NSW BDM Marriage Certificate 16678/1939 
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Chapter 20 
Respect 


When John and Ann O'Connor left England for the last time in 1845 they took with them a small 
amount of possessions and the memories of the family they would never see again. When John and 
Ann finally stepped ashore at Sydney Cove they had no idea they would go on to create an Australian 
dynasty that would include at least 46 grandchildren and 113 great grandchildren. Many of those 
would not survive infancy or reach old age but many of those who did survive went on to create a 
huge presence in this country. 


The story of the early members of the O’Connor family originally from Ballyhaise in County Cavan 
and the other families they connected with in Australia shows a remarkable spirit of self- 
determination, survival and progress under difficult conditions in the pursuit of a life free from 
poverty, class distinction and social unrest but full of love for family and support for community. 


The United Kingdom in the early 1800s was not a pleasant place to live for a majority of people. The 
conditions for the lower classes were appalling with poverty, unemployment, drunkenness and vice 
rampant. The Industrial Revolution forced hundreds of thousands to leave the land and cram into 
the towns and cities, The famines, particularly in Ireland and Scotland, caused massive social 
upheaval and loss of life. 


Families could no longer support their children and there was little prospect the children could find 
the means to support themselves. Great waves of people made the perilous voyage to distant 
countries, including the Australian colonies, hoping for a better life. Some emigrated as free settlers; 
some came as assisted immigrants; some came duty bound and others came with no choice, forced 
to leave as punishment for minor crimes. 


The O'Connor family went from simply surviving in slums like Hardaway Head and Bethnal Green 
and in the army barracks of Sydney, to become self-sufficient in Majors Creck and to enjoy a 
measure of prosperity in Cathcart, Bathurst and other towns. 


It is hard to comprehend how these families endured the conditions they came from and the 
conditions they were exposed to on the fringes of settlement in the new colony. 


The families would have lived in constant fear of disease, illness and injury because of the absence 
or remote availability of medical help and effective treatment, Many members died from conditions 
readily treated today. 


Yet despite all the dangers and difficulties they faced, there were many who endured and lived long 
and rewarding lives that made the efforts of these early pioneers worthwhile. They not only 
contributed to creating a large family legacy, they instilled a binding community spirit that still has 
relevance in today’s social fabric. A community of shared benefits and responsibilities promoting 
progress, goodwill and harmony. 
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The O'Connor families may have all left Cathcart but some of the old pioneer families have never 
left. One such family, whose lives were closely tied to the O’Connors of Cathcart, was the Moreing 
family. Jenny Ford (Moreing) has lived for many years in Haroldene, the old residence of Harold 
O'Connor and her family retains strong memories of the later members of the O’Connor family such 
as Harold and his sister Minnie and Eugene O’Connor and his family. 


The grand patriarch of the Moreing family is Vivian Moreing (known as Keith). He turned 100 in 
December 2019. Keith credited his long life to hard work, love and support of family and friends 
and having a good sense of humour. One of his great grandchildren took him along to the local 
school because the children were asked to bring to school something old. 


Keith is the epitome of the early generations of the settler families that flourished across the Monaro 
plains. 


Keith Moreing holding beer glasses 
from the old Victoria Hotel 
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